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WAS well 2 85 e . 

err mankind, and in particular 
1 with that of my own countrymen, to expect 
to be as much out of the minds of the Tories du · 
riog my exile, as if we had never lived and ated 
together. I depended on being forgot by them; 
aud was far from imagining it poſſible that T ſhould 
be remembered, only to be condemned loudly by 
one half of them, and to be tacitly cenſured by the 


ſeparated from the pretender and his intereſt, I de- 
clared myſelf to be ſo; and I gave directions for 
writing into England what I judged ſufficient to put 
my friends on their guard againſt any ſurpriſe con- 
cerning an event, which it was their intereſt, as well 

as "mine; that they ſhould be very rightly informed | 
about. „ neee eng 

9 the pretend adherents began to 
clamour agnioſt me in this equatry, and to diſperſe 
Vol. V. A ddeir 


greateſt part of the other half. As ſoon as T was 


3 . 


r A LETTER 10 


weile Keim by cixcalar leners. ——— 
BE directions for wiiting into England again. Their 
grouggleſs articles of accuſation, were refused. and 

enough was ſaid to give my friends a generab idea 
of what had happened to, me. and at leaſt to make 


them ſuſpend the fixing any opinion till ſuch time. 
as I ſhould be able o write wore fully ang plainly 


**, 


to them myſelf,» Toicondemn no: perſon unheard, 


is a rule of natural equity, which we ſee rarely vi- 
olated in Turky, or in} the country where I am 
writing: that it would not be ſo with me in Great 


Britain, I confeſo that :I flattered myſelf} I dxelt 
ſecurely in this confidence, and gave very little at- 


tention to any of thoſe ſcurrilous methods, which 


were taken about this time to blaſt my reputation. 


The event of things has ſhewn, that I truſted too 
much to my own, en e the juſtice, of 


my old. friends. % to (ran en od G1 
5 It was 6bvious,. boat the,churakier and, the Earl 


oof. Mar, hoped to load me with the, imputatipa of 


treachety, incapacity, or neglect: it was indifferent 
40 them of which. If they could aſcribe to one of 
thoſe their not being ſuppor ted from France, they 
imagined that they ſhould. juſtify. their precipitate 
flight from Scotland, which. many of their:faſteſt 
friends exclaimed againſt z and that they ſhould var- 
Diſh over that original capital fault, the drawing the 
ä Higblanders together in arms at the dae * 

manner in which it was done. 
85 The Scots, who fell Ae ee that — 
guine expectations with which they had been ſaoth- 
ed, and who found themſelves reduced to deſpair, 
e be iacenſed :, they had received no ſup» 
port 


= 


+. 
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| pore; never; bad iu, dels, eil r ches ale. 
to belle ve that they feed of this Ae r * 
fachlt, ar eb imagiue Ahelt gene rag hadoprevilled erw. 
tdem a0 liſe in the very point Ef "Hine: ed was 
knpdſlible mat they / ſhould be ſopportecd from 
France, or from any other part of ke World The. 
Dult of Ormend - who hat beertthe” bubble Ef bis 
6 A | 
thepagfatrarn of affairs gg be cxfily fer 8 
purticuſar maß. Te mes 6 
whoſe commiſſion was to ameſk, had ipoſed ag! 
Niall alengy and there were other buſy people. 
he thought de find their aceougt in having Nm te 
meniſewes I bad never Bech in his Ntret hit 
we were u England together: and frem his RAY 
comitg inte France he was either prevailed PO by” 
others, or, which L rather believe, he concurred) With 
echets to keep ine out of it. The perfect indiffer- 
ence [*'ſhewed chether 1 was in de or av,” might 
eder rom dene eee act xgaiuſt me. 
The whole: ride (of triſh and Papiſts were 
teady'ts five the. firſt bpptrtubity- of "venting thely 
| ſpleen agi * wan, We bad Goniſtantly avoided lr 
iwehmae) wit them; who ücted in the ſume eauſe, 
but on à different prigciple, - and who' meant tio one 
thing in che world leſt, than raiſing! them eo che ad. 
vantages , which they expected. IT mon vu 
Ther qheſe Teveral perſons, fot the reaſotis'T have 
metfiofied;' howld* joly in a ery againſt me, "is ner 
very marveſtous: the contrary would be ſe 10 4 
man who knows them as well as I do. But that 
the Engliſtr Tories ſhgtld ſerve us echos to them, 
wy more; that my character monld continue doubt | 


. Az ful 


ful at beft amongſt you, When thoſe who. firſt- pro- 


pagated the ſlander are become aſhamed, of railing. 


without proof, and have dropped the clamoar, this 
Ion bat I never enpected: and I may be allow- 


ed to ſay, that as it is an een r ſo it 


They 
eee a my way fling, that 


ſhall be a leſſon ta me. 
The Whigs impeached and ehe me. 


Nep was more cruel tt dhe otherg— b a par- 
tial repreſentation of and pieces of facts, put 
together as it belt: ſuited their purpoſe, and 3 — 
ed to the hole world, they did all that in them lay 
to expoſe me for à fool, and to brand me for a 
knave. - But then I had deſerved this abundanly at 
their hands, according to the notions of party. juſtiee. 


The Tories have not indeed impeached nor attaint- 


ed me; but they have done, and are ſtill doing, 
ſomething very like to that which I took worſe of 
the Whigs, than the impeachment and attainder : 
and this, after I have ſhewn- an inviolable attach: 
ment to the ſervice, and almoſt an implicit obedi- 
ence to the will of the party; when 1 am actually 
an out · law, deprived of my honours, ſtripped of 
my fortune, and cut off from my: family. yo wy: 
country, for their ſakes. | 

Some of the petſons who hve 658 me Ry 10 
with whom J have had the pleaſure to talk of you, 
may, perhaps, have told you, that, far from being 


oppreſſed by that ſtorm of ' misfortunes in which 1 


*%. 


have been toſſed of late, I bear up againſt it with 


firmneſs enough, and even with alacrity. It is true, 
I do ſo: but it is true likewiſe, that the laſt burſt 
ef the cloud has gone near to overwhelm me,. 


—— 
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$28 SIR WIKI AM: WINDHAM. : * 
From our enemies we enpect evil treatment of eve- 


phe we are-prepared for it, we ure animated by: 
it, and ve fometimes:triamphi im it: but When dur 
friends abandoned ys; when” they wound. avs, uud 
when they tale, to do this, -anogcation: whereiwe 
ſtand the moſt inineed of their ſupport]. acid have  -- 
the beſt nile to-ir, the @armeſt mind finds it ande 
ceſify 1 barn pe Sti Fin bd: 17 if 

Nothing kept up my ſpirits when Fry Ro 
duced to the very circumſtances I now deſfcribez: fo + 
which I knew that the Tories lay, and the hopes I 1 
entertained of being able ſoon to open: their eyes, 
vnd to juſtify my conduct. I expected chat friend 
ſhip, | or, if mat principle” failed, curioſity at leaſh, - 
would move the party to ſend over ſome! perſon, „ 
from -whoſe report they might have both ſides of 
tlie queſtion laid before them. Though this expec- 
— be founded in reaſon, and yon want to be in- 
formed, at leaſt as much as l do to be juſtified j yet © 
I have hitherto flattered myſelf - wich it in vair}.1 o 
repair this misfortune; therefore, as far as lies id-my - 
power, I refolve t6 put into writing the for of hat 
1 hould have faid in that caſe Theſe papers mall 
ly by me till time and accidents produce ſome oc 
5 of communicating them to you; ' The tut oc- 
\caGon of doing it; with-advantape to the party, wl 
probably be loſt : but ey will rechain- monhinent 
of my juſtificaton to poſterity. At worſt; if even 
this fails me; I um ſue of one ſatisfactjon in uit 
ing dem the ſatbsfacdioa of unbürdening ae ' 
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6 A LETTER TO! 1c 

Totes and FO Quantum ati 
=_ circumſpettit rebus meis amnibut, rationibuſue 
fubductis, ſummam feci: ere eg e : 
quam tibi, fe potero, breviter exponam..' Dot, 
It is neceſſary to my deſign that 1 call to 4M 

mind the ſtate of affairs in Britain, from the latter 
part of the year 17 i'0, to the beginning of the 
year 1715, about which time we parted. I gono 
farther back, | becauſe the part which I acted before 
that time, in the firſt eſſays I made in public affairs, 
was the party of a Tory, and ſo far of a piece with 
that which 1 acted afterwards. , | Beſides, things 
which: preceded this ſpace of tine had no immędi · 
ate influence on thoſe which happened ſince that 
time; whereas the ſtrange events, which we have 
ſeen fall out in the king's reign, were owing in a 
great meaſure to what was done, or neglected to be 
done, in the laſt four years of the queen's, .* The 
memory of theſe: events being freſh, I ſhall: dwell as 
little as poſſible upon them. It will be ſufficient 
that I make a rough ſketch of the face of the court, 
and of the conduct of the ſeveral parties during that 
time. Your memory will ſoon furniſ the colours 
which 1 nol omit to lay, and > up the pic- © 
Tho. 7 

From Fug time at which I lefe Britain 1 bad not 
the advantage of acting under the eyes of the party 
which J ferved, nor of being able, from time to 
time, to appeal to their judgement. The groſs of 
what happened has appeared ; but the particular 
eps, which led to thoſe events, have been either 
- concealed | or | miſrepreſented : concealed from the 
nature of them, or * by thoſe with 
| whom 
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ing, they and I were extremely unfit 0 craft 
embarked: in the ſame bottom 
therefore, be proper to deſcead, under this head, 8 
2 more particular relation. 


It will, 


_ In the. ſummer of che year 1710 the queen, was 


prevailed upon to change her parliament and ber 
— 4 . The intrigue of the Earl of Oxford might 


tate the means, the violent proſecution of Sache: 
verel, and other unpopular meaſures, might. create 


the occaſion, and encourage her in the reſolution 
but the true. original cauſe was the perſonal in uſage 
| which ſhe received in her private life, and. ig ſome 
 rrifling inſtances of the. exerciſe of her power ; fo 


indulgence 1 in which ſhe would certainly have 1 


the reins. of government in thoſe hands, which. bad | 


held them ever ſince her acceſſion to the throne. . 
I am afraid that we came to court in the ſame 


diſpoſitions as all parties have done; that the princi- 


pal ſpring of our actions was to have the government 
of the ſtate in our hands; that our principal views 
were the conſervation of this power, . great, employ- 


ments to ourſelves, and great opportunities of te- 


warding thoſe who had helped to raiſe us, and of 
hurting thoſe who ſtood in oppoſition to us. It i is 
however. true, that with theſe conſiderations at) pri- 
vate and party intereſt there were others interming- 

led, which had for their object the public good of 


the vation, at leaſt what we took to be ſuch. 
We looked on the political principles, which had 


generally prevailed in our government from the re- 
volution in 1688, to be deſtructive of our, true io- 


wel. to, hare ee | 


„ rn 


=... arten in chere aud Hate. We 
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of *ifit ntl? 16 tend to the imp e 
people; and to the Toofeding: be bah of 1 
iy party to be che bülk of the Arnecd intereft, an 


5 to have no contrary influente blended itrdo its com- 


— 4 We ſuppoſed che Whigs to be the re- 
us of à pürty, formed lt dle i dente et 
ite oft . Kink Chatte the Fern nud 
into ſtretigih' and appffedd to contrary u by 
Wfflfam the third, ane per fill .o wear 5 
for. ſupport on the Preſbyterlans and the other ſect. 
tarivs, on the bank and the other corporations, l 
the Dutch and the other aflies. From hence we 
Fa {t'to Follow, that Fey bad been -forbed and” 
ſt continue” fo, * to Fender "the! Balda Tatefett- 
bſervient to the intereſt of thoſe 'who lent them an 
additional ſtrength, without which' they could never 
be the prevalent party. The view, therefore, of 
Tſe amongſt vs, who thooght in this manner,” W] 
fo improve the queet's favour to bitak the body d 
he Whips, to render their fupports uſeleßs do them, 
add to fill the empl6yments of the*kingbi, - Jowh : 
ich the meabeſt, with T bries. We imagined "thitt * 
fag 'mebiiſures," j6ined' ito! the ädyäutages of our 
bütubers and our property, would os us agaluft 
"all attempts during her reigu; and that we ould 
Jon become too ne e, Vor! do make 20 
tene in oll events Which mi bb 
ning Whit, io peak tHoly; 1 "Believe ew re 
F 25 of is had: any! very fertile reletarion:! 97 
im order 90 bring thoſe purpoſes" abontt, K very 
Thun k, hat the perfethttot 5 Ulgedters entered to 
1 ad wen Read rde vis MY _ 
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that their ſting would be taken away! Theſe bills 


were thought neceſſary for our party intereſt, and 


beſides were deemed neither unreaſonable nor unjuſt. 
The good of ſociety may require, that no perſon 
ſhould be deprived of the protection of the governs 
ment on account of his opinions in religious matters; 
but it does not follow from hence, that men oughꝰ 
to be truſted in any degree with the preſervation of 
the eſtabliſument, who muſt, to be conſiſtent; with 
weir principles, endeavour: the ſubverſion of what is 
oſtabliſned. An indulgence to conſciences, which 
the prejudice: of education and long habits have ren 


dered ſerupulous, may be agreeable to the rules ob = 


good policy and of | humanity yet will it hardly 
follow from hence, that a goverument is under any 
obligation to iadulge a tenderneſs]! of conſeience to 
come; or connive at the propagating af theſe pre- 
judices, and at the forming of theſe habits. The 
evil eſſect is without! remedy; aud may therefore de- | 
ſerve indulgence; but the evil cauſe is to. be pre- 
vented, and can, therefore, be intitled to none. 
Beſides this, the bills 1 am ſpeaking of, rather than 
to enact any thing new, ſeemed only to enforce the 
obſervation of ancient laws; which had been judged 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of the church and ſtate at 
ac time, When the memory of the ruin of both, and 
E 
was freſt iu the minds of men 

The bank, the 2 engines | 
ral the moneyed intereſt, had certainly nothing to ap- 
prehend like what they feared, or affected to fear 
wa Tk * their pro 
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28 ſtthe eſtablifiment n appeared * 
nab. Tue country gentlethen were vened) pue 
e great expences und even baffled by them in their 
 cetions : und among the members of every» phrlia» - 
. eee immediately or igdirecthy unden 
mir näſtnente. The hanke ad Deu extravagine - 
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- feſt of their fellow ſubſecttꝰ: The mite 


14 


berty⸗ -' Muiltitudes bf our ou party would have 
deen wounded by ſuch a blow: Thei iatentien ot 
thoſe, who were the warmeſt, ſtemed to une tog 
nb farther than reſtraining their duſſonce on the le- 


giſlature; and on matters of. ſtare}; aud Finding at 
- proper ſea ſon meuns to malte them chntibute to 
the ſupport and eaſe of a«governmmetit} under which 


they: enjoyed adrancages ſo moch greater han the 


quence which had bead forelen, and I100;. 


_ enough to pull off the walk; and; "when! the queer 


ſeemed to intend a change in her miniſtry, they had 
Anted ome! of cheir members to repreſent againfr 


*. But that bhich touched ſenſſbly ven theſe w 
were but litile affected by ther conſiderattons, was - 


che prociigidus inequality between the condition . 
the moneyed men and of the teſt of, ige nation! 
drought riches home by the returns of ſoreigi trade, 
dad during two wars bore the uhole immenſe load 
dk the national enpebces; whilſt the lender of 
money, who added nothüng to che cbmmot Rocky . 
throve by the pablic exlariity, _ eoniribared hor: 
"Sapp: to the public charge. 


As to the allies, { ſaw ee 095 "th 


| amdng 266 Sls who came to che head of affairs at 
tis time. Lochs of ais Torbusag werd in the ſy ſtem 
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— Bowufter | 
from us, ant fuck of the Whigs las had; upon this 
5 occaſion/deſerted to ue fe emed equally eonvinced © | 
, ef the unreaſonableneſs, aud even of the impoſſibis 
ty, of continuing the wut oi the: ſame! difpropbre* = 
tionate foot, Their iudiverſal) ſenſe! was}! thatowe'- 
* bad taken, except the part uf the States General 
2 the whole burden of the war upon us, and eu,, a 
proportion of this ʒ hie che eb tire advantage was 
to acerue to others: That this had appeared very 
groſsiy in 1709, and 1 10, when pienminaries 
were in ſiſted upon, which contained all itharrhel als 
lies, giving the greateſt looſe to their wiſhes, could 
deſire, and little or nothing on the behalf of Great 
Britain : That the war which had been begun for 
the ſecurity: of the allies, was continued for their 
grandeur; that the ends propoſed / when we enga- 
ged in it, might hate been anſwered long beforen 
and therefore; a G nde eehte bes 
to be ſeized: of maling peace; which we thought 
to be the intereſt of our country, and which ap- 
peared to all ume as well as to us, to be"that © * 
4 our party. 03000 ee een een | of 
| Theſe were in ee the Tories # „H 
ee eee in the proſecution of themm̃ 
as well as of all the meaſures acceſſory to them! 
may appeal to mankiad. To thoſe who had he 1 
opportunity of looking behind the curtain, I may. 3 
e e the (difficulties which lay i — *-Þ 
way, and for the particular di mente which 7 
I met with: A principal load of parliamentary bl 
foreign affairs, in their ordinary courſe; "lay upon . S 2 
ade | the 28 
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far as they could be tranſucted at home, were 
thrown upon me. I continued in the houſe of 
commons during that important ſeſſion which pre- 
eeded the peace; and which, by the ſpirit ſhewu 
through the whole coutſe of it, and by the refolu- 
tions taken in” it, rendered the concluſion of the 
treaties practicable. After this H was dragged into 
the houſe of lords; in ſuch a manner as to make 
my promotion à puniſhment, not a reward; and 
was there left to defend the treaties almoſt alone. 
lt would not have been hard, to have forced the 
Earl of Oxford to uſe me better. His good inten- 
tions began to be very much doubted of: the truth 
is, no opinion of his ſincerity. had ever taken root 
in the party; and, which was worſe perhaps for a 
man iu his ſtation; the opinion of his capacity be- 
gan to fall apace. He was ſo hard puſhed in the 
houſe of lords, in the beginning of 17 12, that he 
had been forced, in the middle of the ſeſſion, to 
perſuade the Queen to make a promotion of twelve 
peers at once; which was an unprecedented and 
invidious meaſure, to be excuſed by nothing but 
the neceſſity, and hardly by that. Ia the houſe of 
commons his credit was low, and my reputation 
very high. You know the nature of that aſſembly; 
they grow, like hounds, fond of the man ho ſhews 
them game, and by whoſe halloo they are uſed to 
de encouraged. The thread of the negotiations, 
which coold not ſtand ſtill a moment without going 
back, was in my hands; and before anather man 
could have made himſelf maſter of the buſineſs, 
much time would have been loſt, and great incon- 
. veniencies 
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poled the court ſoon after, began to waver them; 


and if 1 had not wanted the ioclination, I ſhould 
have wanted no help to do milchicf.. 1 knew the 
way of quitting my employments, and of retiring 
from court when the ſervice of my party required 
it: but 1 could not bring myſelf up to that reſolu- 


tion, when the conſequence of it muſt have been 


the breaking my party, and the diſtreſs of the pub- 
lic affairs. 1 thought my miſtreſs treated me ill: 
bat the ſenſe of that duty which I owed her, came 
in aid of other conſiderations, and prevailed over! - 
my reſentment, Theſe. ſentimeuts, jadeed, are fo; 


much out of faſhion, that a man who'tovows them 


is in danger of paſſing for a bubble in the world: 
yet they were, in the conjuncture I ſpeak of, the 
true motives of my conduct; and you ſam me 
go on as cheerfully in the troubleſome and danger 
ons work aſſigned me, as if I had been under the 


utmoſt ſatisfaction. I began, indeed, in my heart, 


to renounce the friendſhip which, till that time, 1 
had preſerved inviolable for Oxford, I was not a- 
ware of all his treachery, nor of the baſe and little 
means which he employed then, and continued to 


employ afterwards, to ruin me in the opinion of the 
Queen, and every where elſe. I ſaw; however, 
that he had no friendſhip for any body, and that 
with reſpect to me, inſtead of having the ability to 
render that merit, which I endeaypured to acquire, 


an addition of | ſtrength to himſelf, it became the 


object of his jealouſy, and a reaſen for undermining 


me. In this temper of mind I went on, till the 


r e 
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veniencies would have followed. Somez who op- 
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treaty ſigved at Utrecht: after which a new and 
more melancholy ſcene for nee as well as 5 
me, opened itſelf. 1 8 
I am far from thinking me treaties, or the pred 
tiations which led to them, exempt; from faults, 
Many were made no doubt in both, by thoſe who- 
were concerned in them; by myſelf, in the firſt. 
place; and many were owing purely to the oppoſi- 
tion they met with in every ſtep of their progreſs, 
T never look back on this great event, paſſed as it 
is, without a ſecret emotion of mind; when I com- 
pare the vaſtneſs of the undertaking, and the im- 
portance of its ſucceſs, with the meaus employed: to 
bring it about, and with thoſe which were employ- 
ed to traverſe ĩt. To adjuſt the pretenſions, and 
tt ſettle the intereſt of ſo many princes and ſtates, 
were engaged in the late war, would appear, 
hen conſidered ſimply and without any adventi- 
tious difficulty, a work of prodigious extent. But 
this was not all. Each of our allies thought him- 
ſelf entitled to raiſe his demands to the moſt extra- 
vagant height. They had been encouraged to this, 
firſt, by the engagements which we had entered in- 
to with ſeveral of them, with ſome to draw them 
into the war, with others to prevail on them to con- 
tinue in it; and, ſecondly, by the manner in which we 
had treated with France in 1709-10. Thoſe who: 
intended to tie the knot of the war as hard, and to 
render the coming at a peace as impracticable as 
they could, had found. no. method fo effectual as 
that of leaving every one at liberty to inſiſt on all 
he could think of, and leaving themſelves at liberty, 
even if theſe conceſſions ſhould be made, to break 
k 1 the 
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the treaty by ulterior demands. 
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ſecret, I can make no — TOS 
one of the * plenipotentiaries who tranſacted theſe 
matters, and wh communieated to me and to tw] 
others of the Queen's miniſters an inſtance of de 
Duke of Marlborough's management at a critical 

moment, when the French miniſters at Gertruden- 
burg ſeemed indlinable to come into an expedient: 
for explaining the thirty-feventh article of the pre- 
liminaries, which could: not have been refuſed. 
Certain it is, that the king of France was at that: 
time in earneſt to execute the article of Philip's*ab- 


dication; and therefore the expedients for adjuſting, 
what related to this artide would eaſily enough have 


been fornd, if on our part there bud Been & ral 
intention of concluding: But there was no futh 
intention; and the plan of thoſe who meant t6 pro 
long the war was eſtabliſhed among the "allies, 36 
the plan which ought to be followed” Whenever "a 
peace came to be treated. The allies ' imagined that 
they had a right' to obtain, at leaſt; every thing. 
which had been: demanded for them reſpectivetỹ: 
and it was viſible that nothing leſs would content 


them. mu or GUIs | 


vndertaking in a ſufficient light? * 

The importance of "ſacceeding, in tie irene 
the peace, was equally great to Europe, to ur con 
try, to our party, to our perſons, to the preſent 
age, and to future generations. But l need not 
take pains to prove what no man. will deny. The 
rb n no FOE 
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16 A LETTER ro 
gtee eee A few men, ſome of 'whom 
had never been concerned in buſineſs of this kind 
before and moſt of whom put their bands for a 
| loog time. to it faintly and timorouſly, Were the in- 
ſtruments of it. The miniſter who was at their 
head ſhewed himſelf every day incapable of that at- 
tention, that method, that comprehenſion of diffe- 
rent matters, which the firſt poſt in ſuch, a govern- 
ment as ours requires in quiet times. He was the 
firſt ſpring of all our motion by his credit with the 
Queen, and his concurrence was neceſſary to every 
thing we did by his rank in the ſtate; and yet this 
man ſeemed; to be ſometimes. aſleep, and ſometimes 
| at, plage. He neglected the thread of buſineſs ; 
which was carried on, far this reaſon, with leſs dif- 
path and, leſs advantage in the, proper channels; 
and he kept none in his own hands. He negotiat- 
ed, indeed, by fits and ſtarts, by little tools, and 
indirect ways 3. and thus his activity became as hurt- 
ful as his indolence; of which I could produce ſome 
remarkable inſtances. No good effect could flow 
from ſuch a. conduct. In a word, when this great 
affair was, once engaged, the zeal of ' particular-men 
in their ſeveral provinces drove it forward, though 
they were not backed by the concurrent force of 
the whole adminiſtration, nor had the common helps 
of, advice till it was too late, till the very end of 
the; negotiations; even in matters ſuch as that of 
commerce, which they could not be ſuppoſed to un- 
derſtand, [That this is a true account of the means 
uſed to arrive at the peace, and a true character of 
that adminiſtration in general, I believe the whole 
cabinet: council of that time will bear me witneſs. 
Sure 
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erful party in the nation to obſtruct it. From 
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im lamentiug this ſtate of things whilt it ſubſiſted, 


and all thoſe who were employed as "miniſters in 
the ſeveral parts of the treaty, felt ſufpclentiy the © 


difficuſties which this ſtrange management often re- 
duced them to. meme por eee. 
got them, 

If he wid abpojht de WG Fee i 
were feeble, and in one reſpect contemptible, thoſe 


employed to break the negotiation” were ſtrong - 


and formidable. As ſobn* as the firſt. ſufpicion 
of a treuty's" being on foot” crept abroad into 
the world, the whole alliance united with a pow- 


that hour to the moment the congreſs of Utrecht 


finiſhed, no one meaſure poſſible to be taken was 
omitted, to traverſe every advance that was made i in 


this work, to intimidate, to allure, to embarraſs 
every perſon concerned in it. This was done with- 
out any regard either to detency or good polity; * 
and from hence it ſoon followed, that palfion * and * 
humour mingled themſelves on each fide. © A great 


part of what we did for the peace, and of what 
others did againſt ir, can be accounted for on no 
other principle? The allies © were broke among - 


themſelves before they began to treat With the com - 
mon enemy. The matter did not mend in" the 


courſe of the treaty; and France and Spain, but 


Whoever makes the compariſon which 1 have 


touched upon, will ſee the true reaſons wich ren - 
dered the peace leſs anſwerable to the ſuccęſs of the 
war than it might, and than it ought to have been. 


B 3 Judge» 


Sure 1 am, chat moſt of them have joined with me 


_— 
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e. on bs been paſſed. in- this cake, as the dif- 

ferent paſſions or intereſts of men have inſpired 
dem, But the real cauſe lay i in the conſtitution 
of, our miniſtry, and much more in the obſtinate - 
oppoſition which we met with from the Whigs and 
from the allies. However, ſure it is, that the de- 
fects of the peace did not occaſion the deſertions 
from the Tory party which happened | about this 


time, nor thoſe diſorders. j A, the eat which! imme- 
diately followed. 1 2 880 


Long before the purport WW the treaties could be 
known, thoſe Whigs who, had ſet out with us in 1710, 
began to relapſe back to their party. They had a- 
mong us ſhared the harveſt of a new miniſtry, and 
like prudent perſons, they took meaſures in time to 
aye their ſhare, in that of a new government, 

The whimſical or the Hanover Tories continped 
zealous in appearance with us, till the peace was 
ſigned. I ſaw no people ſo eager for the conclu - 
ſion of it. Some of them * were in ſuch. haſte, 
that they thought any peace preferable . to the leaſt 
delay, and omitted no inſtances to quicken their 
friends who were actors in it. As ſoon as the 
rreaties were perfected, and laid before the parlia- 
ment, the ſcheme of theſe gentlemen began to diſ- 
"ep itſelf entirely. Their love of the peace, like 
ther paſſions, cooled by enjoyment, They grew 
nice about the conſtruction of the articles, could 
come up to no direct approbation, and, being let 
into the ſecret of what was to happen, would not 
rags, themſelyes from the e e, 


. 


» Hanmer's : Letter, | 
of 
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of riſing, on the ruins of their friends, and of their 
party. 

The danger of the fucceſſion, and the badnelh 
of the peace, were the two principles on which we 
were attacked. On the firſt, the whimſical Tories 
joined the Whigs, and declared directly againſt their 
party. Although nothing is more certain than this 


truth, that there was at that time no formed deſign 


in the party, whatever views ſome particular men 
might have againſt his majeſty's acceſſion to the 
throne. On the latter, and moſt other points, they 


| affected a moſt glorious neutrality, 


Inſtead, of gathering. ſtrength, either as a minĩ- 
ſtry or as a party, we grew weaker every day, The 


peace had been judged with reaſon to be the only 


ſolid foundation whereupon wwe could erect a Tory 
ſyſtem: and yet when it was made we found our- 
ſelves at a full ſtand, Nay the very work, which 
ought to have been the- baſis of our ſtrength, was 
in part demoliſhed before our eyes, and we were 
ſtoned with the ruins of it. Whilſt this was doing, 
Oxford looked on, as if he had not been a party 
to all which had paſſed ;, broke now and then a 
jeſt, which ſavoured of Ve! ions of court, and the 
bad company in which he had been bred; and on 
thoſe occaſions, where his ſtation obige bim to 
ſpeak of buſineſs, was abſolutely unintelligible; 
Whether this man ever had any determined view, 
beſides that of raiſing bis family, is, I believe, a 
problematical queſtien in the world. My opinion | 
is, that he never had any other. The conduct of 
a miniſter, who propoſes. to himſelf a great and no- 


ble objet, and who d it ſieddily, may * 
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for a while a riddle” to the world; eſpechlly i in a 


government like ours, where numbers of men, dif- 
ferent in their characters; and different in their in- 
terelts, are at all times to be managed ; where pub- 
lic affairs are expoſed to more accidents and greater 
hazards than in the other countries; and where, by” 
conſequence, he who is*at"the-head of buſineſs will 
find * himſelf often diſtracted by meaſures which 
have no relation to his purpoſe, and obliged to bend 


himſelf to things which are in ſome degfee contrary”: 


to his main deſign, The ocean which environs us 
is an emblem of our government : and the pilot 


and the miniſter are in © ſimilar ciræumſtances. It 


ſeldom happens that either of them can ſteer a di- 
rect courſe, and they both arrive at their port by 
means which frequently ſeem to carry them from it. 


But as the work advances, the conduct of him who 
leads it on with real abilities clears up, the appear- 


ing inconſiſtencies are reconciled, and when it is 


once conſummated; the whole ſhews itſelf fo uniform, 
fo plain, and ſo natural, that every dabler in poli- 


tics will be apt to think he could have done the 


ſame. But, on the other hand, a man who pro- 


poſes no ſuch object, who ſubſtitutes artifice in the 
place of ability, who, inſtead, of leading partes, 
and governing accidents, is eternally agitated back- 
wards and forwards by both, who begins every day 


ſomething new, and carries nothing on to perfection, 
may impoſe a while on the world: but a little” 


ſooner, or a little later, the myſtery will be teveal- 


ed, and nothing will be found to be couched under 
it but a thread of pitiful expedients, the ultimate 
end of which never extended farther than living 


from 
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from day to day. Which of theſe pictures reſem- 
bles Oxford moſt, . you will determine. I am ſorry 


to be obliged to name him ſo often; but how is it 
poſſible to do other wiſe while 1 am ſpeaking of times 


wherein the whole turn of affairs bee on we 
motions. and character | 

1 have heard, and I believe wuly, "uh wha he 
returned to Windfor, in the autumn of 1713, after 
the marriage of his ſon, he preſſed extremely to 
have him created Duke of Newcalle, or Earl of 
Clare; and the Queen preſuming to heſitate on fo 
extraordinary a propoſal, he reſented chis heſitation 
in a manner which little became a man who had 
been ſo lately raited by the profuſion, of her fayours 


upon him. Certain it is, that he began then to 
ſhew a till greater remiſſneſs in all parts of his mi- 
niſtry, and to affect to ſay, that from ſuch a time, 
the very time 1 am ſpeaking of, be took no ſhare in 


the direction of affairs, or words ta- that effect. 


He pretended to haye diſcovered intrigues which 


were ſet an foot againſt him, and particularly he 


complained of the advantage which Was. taken of 


his abſence, during the journey he made at his ſon's 
marriage, to undermine him with the Queen... He 
is naturally inclined to believe the worſt ; which 1 
take to be a certain mark of a mean ſpirit and 

wicked foul : at leaſt I am ſure that the contrarg 
quality, when it is not due to weakneſs of under: 


ſlanding, is the fruit of à generous temper, and an 


honeſt heart, Prone to judge ill of all mankind; 
he will rarely be ſeduced by his credulity; but 
never knew-a man ſo capable of being the bubble 
of his diſtruſt and yy He was ſo ip this caſe, 

although 


% rene 

although the Queen, who could not be ignorant of 
the truth, faid-enough' to undeceive him: But to 
de undeceived, and to own himſelf fo, was not his 
play. He hoped by cunning to varniſh over his 
want of faich and of ability. He was deſirous to 
make the world impute the extaordinary part, or, 
to ſpeak more properly, the no part, which he acted 
with the ſtaff of treaſurer. in his hand, to the 
Queen's withdrawing her favour from hith, and to 
his friends abandoning him: pretences utterly. 
groundleſs when he firſt made them, and which he 
brought to be real at laſt, Even the winter before 
the Queen's death, when his credit began to wain 
apace, he might have regained it; be might have 
reconciled himſelf perfectly with all his ancient 
friends, and have acquired the - confidence of the 
whole party. I ſay, he might have done all this; 
becauſe I am perſuaded that none of thoſe I have 
named were ſo convinced of his perfidy, fo jaded: 
with Hie yoke, or ſo-much' piqued perſonally agaiaſt- 
him, as | was: and yet if he would have exerted” 
himſelf in concert with us, to improve the few ad- 
vantages which were left us, and to ward off the 
viſible danger which threatened our perſons and our. 
party, I would have ſtifled my private animoſity, 
and would have acted under him with as much zeul 
as ever. But he was uncapable of taking ſuch a 
turn. The ſum of all his pohcy had been to a- 
muſe the Whigs, the Tories, and the Jacobites, as+ 
long as he could, and to keep his power as Jong as 
he amuſed them. When it became impoſſible to 


amuſe mankind any longer, he Shs," mmgn Pay at 
the end * his line. a 


By. 
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| By ſecret correlpondence with the late Earl of 


Halifax, and by the intrigues of his brother, and 


other fanatical relations, he had endeavoured ee 
ſome hold en the Whigs. | 
The Tories were attached to him at ei by the 


heat of a revolution in the miniſtry, by their hatred 


of the people who were diſcarded, and by the fond 


hopes which it is eaſy to give at the ſetting out of a 
new adminiftration. 


peace in proſpect to them, and to the Jacobites, ſe- 


Afterwards he held out the 


parately, as an event which muſt be brought a- 
bout before he could effectually ſerve either. You 
cannot have forgot how things which we preſſed 
were put off, upon every occaſion, till the peace: 


the peace was to be the date of a new adminiſtra - 


tion, and the period at which the millenary year of 
Toryilm ſhould begin. Thus were the Tories at 


that time amuſed : and ſince wy exile I have bad 


the opportunity of knowing certainly and circum+ - 
ſtantially that the Jacobites were treated in the ſame. 
manner, and that the pretender was made, through 
the French miniſter, to expect that meaſures ſhould 
be taken for his reſtoration, as ſoon as the peace 
had rendered them practicable. He was to attempt 
nothing, his panifane. weve: to Be ill, Ou . 
dertook for all. 

After many delays, fatal to the general intereſt of 
Europe, this peace was ſigned : and the only con- 
ſiderable thing which be brought about afterwards. 
was the marriage I have mentioned above; and by 
it an acceſſion of riches and honour to à family, 
whoſe eſtate was very mean, and whoſe illuſtration 
before this time I dever met with any where, but 

ia 
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in the vain diſcourſes which he 100 to bold over 
claret. If he kept his word with any of the parties 
abovementioned, it muſt be ſuppoſed that he did ſo 
with the Whigs; for as to us, we law nothing af- 
ter the peace but increaſe of mortification and nearer 
approaches to ruin. Not a ſtep was made towards 
compleating the ſettlement of Europe, which the trea - 
ties of Utrecht and Radſtat left imperfe&t ; towards 
fortifying and eſtabliſhing the Tory party; towards 
ſecuring thoſe, who had been the Pans actors in 
this adminiſtration, againſt future events. We had 
| proceeded in a confidence that theſe things ſhould im- 
mediately follow the concluſion of the peace: he had 
never, I dare ſwear, entertained a thought concerning 
them. As ſoon as the laſt hand was given to the for- 
tune of his family, he abandoned his miſtreſs, his 
friends, and his party, who had bore him ſo many 
years on their ſhoulders : and I was preſent when this 
want of faith was reproached him in the plaineſt and 
ſtrongeſt terms by one of the honeſteſt - men in 
Britain, and before ſome of the moſt + conſiderable 
Tories. Even his impudence failed him on this oc- 
caſion: he did not ſo much as attempt an excuſe. .- 

He could not keep his word which he-had given. 
the pretender and his ' adherents, becauſe be had 
formed no party to ſupport him in ſuch a deſign. 
He was ſure of having the Whigs againſt him if he 
mide the attempt, and he was not ſure of having 
the Tories for him. 


Lord Trever. | 1 
+ Duke of Ormond, Lord Angleſey, La $0 


court, and myſelf, in n lodgings 1 in St. James $ 
| houſe. | 
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In this ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, to which 
he had reduced himſelf and us, you remember the 
part he acted-. He was the ſpy of the Whigs, and 
voted with us in the morning againſt thoſe very 
queſtions which he had penned the night before 
with Walpole, and others.—He- kept his poſt on 
terms which no man but he would: have held it on, 
neither ſubmitting to the queen, nor complying with 
his friends. He would not, or he could not act 
with us; and he reſolved that we ſhould not act 
without him, as long as he could binder it. The 
queen's health was very precarious, and at her death 
he hoped by theſe means to deliver us up, bound 


as it were hand and foot, to our adverſaries. On | 
the foundation of this merit he flattered himſelf that 


he had gained ſome of the Whigs, and ſoftened at 
leaſt the reſt of the party to him. By his ſecret 
negotiations at Hanover, he took it for granted, 
that he was not only reconciled to that court, but 
that he ſhould, under his preſent majeſty's reign, 
have as much credit as he had enjoyed under that 
of the queen. He was weak enough to boaſt of 
this, and to promiſe his. good offices voluntarily to 
ſeveral : for no man was weak enough to think them 
worth being ſolicited. In a word, you muſt have 


heard that he anſwered to Lord Dartmouth and to 


Mr, Bromley, that one ſhould keep the privy - ſeal, 
and the other the ſeals of ſecretary; and that Lord 
Couper makes no ſcrouple of telling how he came 
to offer him the ſeals of chancellor. When the 
king artived, he went to Greenwich with an affec- 
tation of pomp and of favour. Againſt his ſuſpicious 
character, he was once in ed the bubble of his 
Vol. IV. ä C credulity; 
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Cteduſityt and this deluſion "betrayed Rm fats 4 


puniſhment, more ſevere in my ſenſe than all which 
bas happened to him fines, or than perpetual exile; 
He was affronted in che manner in which he was 


preſented to the king. The meaneſt ſubjeR would 


have been received wich goodneſs, the moſt 'obnoxi- 
ous with an air of indifferente; but he was received 
with the moſt 'diſtingetſhing contenipt, This treat- 
ment he had in the face of the nation. The king 
began his reign, in this inſtance, with puniſhing the 
gratitude, the perfidy, the inſolence, which had 
been ſhewn to his predeceſſor. Oxford fled from 


_ Gout cotered with ame, the object of ihe deri- 


fon of the Whigs, nd e ws Indighution”6f u 5 
Tories. | 
he queen might, if ſhe hid pleaſed; Sieve ſaved 


- Rerſelf from all whioke "mortificariond" the' met with 


duritig che laſt months of her 'reign, and her fer- 
vants aud the Tory party from thoſe mixfortunes 
which they endured during the ſume time; perhaps 
from thoſe which they have fallen into fince her 


death. When the found that the peace, from the 


cOclufion of Which Mie" expected eaſe and quiet, 
brought ſtill greater trouble upon her; when ſhe 
faw the weakneſs of der government, and the con- 
foſion of Her affairs inereaſe every day; When the = 
faw her firſt miniſter bewildered and unable to ex- 
tricate hithſe!f'or ber; in fine, when the negllgegce 
of bis public conduct, and the ſaucineſs of his. pri- 
vate behaviour had rendered him inſupportable to her, 
and ſne took the reſolution of laying him aſide, there 
was a ſttength ſtill remaining ſufficient to have ſup- 
ported her government, to have fulfined ia ou 
part 
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part the enpectations of the Tories; atid ta have 
conſtituted both them and the miniſters in ſuch a4 
ſituation as would have left them little to apprehend, 
Some. deſigns: were indeed on foot Which might have 
produced very great diſorders: Oxford's conduct 
had given much occaſion to them, and with the ter- 
ror of them he endeavoured to intimidate the queen. 
But expedients were not hard to be found, by which 
thoſe deſigus might have been nipped in the bud, 
or elſe by which the perſons who promated them 
might have been induced to lay them aſide. But 
that fatal irreſolution inherent: to the Stuart ract 
hung upon her. She felt too much inward reſent- 
ment to be able to: conceal his diſgrace: from him: 


yet after he had made this diſcovery, ſhe mern 


truſt all her power in his hands. 
No people ever were in ſuch a condition as ours 


continued to be from the autumn of 171.3, to the 


ſummer following. The queen's health funk every 
day, The attack which ſhe had in the winter at 
Windſor ſerved as a warning both to thoſe. who- 
wiſhed, and to thoſe who feared her death, to ex- 
pect it; The party which oppoſed the court had 
been continually gaining ſtrength by the weakneſs 
of our adminiſtration : and at this time their num- 


bers were vaſtly encreaſed, and their ſpirit was raiſ- 


ed by the near proſpect of the ſucceſſion taking place. 
We were not at liberty to exert the ſtrength we had. 
We ſaw our danger, and many of us ſaw the true 
means of avoiding it: but whilſt the magit wand 
was in the fame hands, this PP ſerved only 
to increaſe our uneaſineſs ; and, whether we would 
or 971 we were forced with on eyes open to walk 
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on towards the precipice. m moment we be- 
came leſs able, if the queen lived, to ſupport her 
government; if ſhe died, to ſecure ourſelves, One 
ſide was united in a common view, and acted upon 
an uniform plan: the other had really none at all. 
We knew that we were out of favour at the court 
of Hanover, that we were-repreſented there as Ja- 
cobites, and that the Elector, bis prefent Majeſty, 
had been rendered publicly a party to that oppoſi- 
tion, in ſpite of which we made the peace: and yet 
we neither had taken, nor could take in our preſent. 
circumſtances, any meaſures to be better or worſe 
there. Thus we languiſhed till the twenty-ſeventh 
of July 1714, when the queen diſmiſſed the tre- 
ſurer. On the Friday following, ſhe fell into an 
apoplexy, and died on Sunday the firſt of Auguſt. 
You do me, I dare ſay, the juſtice to believe, 
that whilſt this ſtate of things laſted I ſaw very well, 
bo little mention ſoever 1 might make of it at the 
time, that no man in the miniftry, or in the party, 
was ſo much expoſed as myſelf. I could expect no 
quarter from the Whigs, for I had deſerved none. 
Fhere were perſons amongſt them for whom I had 
great eſteem and friendſhip; yet neither with theſe, 
nor with any others, had I preſerved a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence, which might be of uſe to me in the 
day of diſtreſs: and beſides the general character of 
my party, J knew that particular prejudices were en- 
tertained againſt me at Hanover, The Whigs want- 
ed nothing but an opportunity of attacking the peace, 
and it could hardly be imagined that they would 
ſtop there. In which caſe, 1 knew that they could 
have hold on no man ſo much as myſelf: the in- 
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ſtruct ions, the otders, the memorials had been drawn 
by me, the correſpondence relating to it in France, 
and every where elſe, bad been carried on by me: 
in a word, my band appeared to almoſt every paper 
which had been writ in the whole courſe of the ne- 
gotiation. To all theſe conſiderations I added that 
of the weight of perſonal reſentment, which: I had 
created againſt. myſelf at home and abroad: in part 
unavoidably by the ſhare I was obliged to take in 
theſe affairs; and in part, if you will, unneceſſarily 
by the warmth of my temper, and by ſome ungnard- 


cd expreſſions, for which I have no excuſe to make, | 


but that which Tacitus makes for his father-in-law, - 
Julius _ 2 n hen unn 


—odiffe. 


fide his: -profpect of being Jilinguiſhed from | 
the reſt of my party, in the common calamity. by 
ſeverer treatment, L might have juſtiſied myſelf by 
reaſon and by great authorities too, if I had made 
early proviſion, at leaſt to be ſafe, when I ſhould. be 
no longer uſeful. How could have ſecured this 
point I do not think fit to explain : but certain. it is 
that I made no one ſtep towards ite 1 : reſo ved not 
to abandon my party by turving Whig. or, Which 
is worſe. 4 great deal, whimſical 3 nor to treat ſe- 
parately from it I reſalved' to keep myſelf at li- 
berty ta act on a Tory bottom. If the queen diſ- 
graced Qxford and continued to live afterwards, I 
knew we ſhould have time and means to provide 


| for our future: ſafety: if the qusen died and: left us 


in the fame: upfortunate circumſtances, I expeftcd 
to ſuffer for and with mmm 


fared fon it. 2 T z Hodge 269 26d) 0 
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The thunder had long grambled in the air; and 
| nk when the bolt fell, moſt of our party appeared 


as much ſurpriſed as if they had had no reaſon to 
expect it. There was a perfect calm and univerſal | 


- ſubmiſſion through the whole kingdom. The che- 


valier indeed ſet out as if his deſign had been to 
gain the coaſt' and to embark for Great Britain; and 
the court of France made a merit to themſelves of 
ſtopping him and obliging him to return. But this, 
to my certain knowledge, was a farce acte by con · 
cert, to keep up an opinion of his character, when 
all opinion of his cauſe ſeemed to be at an end. 
He owned this concert to me at Bar, on the occa- 
ſion of my telling him that he would have found 
no party ready to receive him, and that the enter- 
priſe would have been to the laſt degree extravagant. 
He was at this time far from having any encourage - 
ment: no party, numerous enough to make the leaſt 
diſturbance, was formed in his favour. On the king's 
arrival the ſtorm aroſe. The menaces of the Whigs, 
backed by ſome very raſh declarations, by little cir- 
cumſtances of humour which frequently offend more 
than real injuries, and by the entire change of all 
the perſons in employment, blew up the coals. - 
At firſt many of the Tories had been made to 
entertain ſome faint hopes that they would be per- 
mitted to live in quiet. I have been aſſured that 
te king left Hanover in that reſolution. Happy 
had it been for him and for us if he had continued 
in it; if the moderation of his temper had not been 
overborne by the violence of party, and his and the 
national intereſt ſacrificed to the paſſions of a few. 
Others there were among the Tories 
1 75 ho 
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tered themſelves with much greater expectations 


than theſe, and who had depended, not on ſuch 
imaginary favour and dangerous advancement as was 
offered them afterwards,. but-on real credit and ſub- 
ſtantial power under. the new government... Such 
impreſſions on the minds of men had rendered the 
two hovſes of | parliament, which were then ſitting, 
as good courtiers to King George, as ever they had 
been to Queen Anne. But all theſe hopes being at 
once and. with, violence extinguiſhed, Kio ſuc- 
ceeded in their room. 

Our party began ſoon to act like men deliverd 


over to their paſſions, and unguided by any other 
principle; not like men fired by. a juſt reſentment 
and a reaſonable ambition to a bold undertaking, 


They treated the government like men who were 
reſolved. not to live under it: and yet they took no 
one meaſure to ſupport themſelves againſt it. They 
expreſſed, without reſerve or circumſpection, an ea · 
gerneſs to join in any attempt againſt the cſtabliſh- 
ment which they had received and confirmed, and 
which many of them had courted but a few weeks 


before: and yet in the midſt of all this bravery, 


when the election of the new parliament came on, 
ſome of theſe very men acted with the coolneſs of 
thoſe who are much better diſpoſed 9 
than to take arm. | 

The bedy of ihe Tories being ja this remper, It 
is not to be wondered at, if they heated one ano-, 


ther, and began apace to turn their eyes towards 
the pretender; and if thoſe few, who had already 
engaged with him, applied themſelves to improve 
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T went; about EY Alter eee death, 
as ſoon as: the ſeals were taken from me, into the 


country; and whilſt 1 continued there, I felt the 
general diſpoſition to Jacobitiſm increaſe daily among 


people of all ranks; among ſeveral who had been 


conſtantly diſtinguiſhed by their averſion to that 
cauſe. But at my return to London in che month 
of February or March 171 Ff, a few- weeks: before 


I left England, I began for the firſt time in my 


whole life to perceive theſe general diſpoſitlons ripen 
a into reſolutions, and to obſerve ſome regular work - 
ings among many of our principal friends, which 


denoted a ſcheme of this kind- Theſe workings, | 


indeed, were very faint ; for the perſons concerned 
in carrying them on did not think it "ſafe to-ſpeak - 
too plainly to men; who-were, in truth; in diſpoſed 
to the government, becauſe they neither found their 
account at preſent under it, nor had been managed 
with art enough to leave them hopes of finding ait 
| hereafter ; but who at the ſame time had not the. 
leaſt affedtion for the pretender's * nor "ay: 
principle favourabk to his iutereſ. Y 


This was the ftate of things' when the ep 
llament, which his majeſty had called, aſſembled. 
A great majority of the elections had gone ia fa - 
vour of the Whigs ; to which the want of concert” 


i i among the Tories had contributed "as much, as the 
© vigour of chat party, and the iuffuenee of the bew 


government. The Whigs came to the opènisg of 
this parliament full of as much violenee as could. poſ- 


i {ls men who expected to make their court, to con- 


firm 
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firm themſelves in power, and to gratify their re- 
ſentments by the ſame meaſures. I have heard that 
it was a diſpute among the | miniſters, how far this 


fpirit ſhould be indulged 3 and that the king was 


determined, or confirmed in a determination, to 
conſent to the proſecutions, and to give the reins to 
the party, by the repreſentations that were made to 

him, that great difficulties would ariſe in the con- 
duct of the ſeſſion if the court ſhould appear inclin- 

ed to check this ſpirit, and by Mr. W—'s under- 
taking to carry all the buſineſs fucceſsfally through 
the houſe of commons if they were at liberty. Such 
has often been the unhappy fate of our princes: a 
real neceſſity ſometimes, and ſometimes a ſeeming 


one, has forced them to compound with a part of 


the nation at the expence of the whole; and the 
ſucceſs of their buſineſs for one year has been pur 
chaſed at the price of public diſorder for man. 
morable inſtaunce of this truth. If milder meaſares 
had been purſaed, certain it is, that the Tories had 
never univerſally embraced Jacobitiſm. The vio- 
lence of the Whigs forced them into the arms of the 
pretender. The court and the party ſeemed to vie 
with one another which ſnould go the greateſt lengths 
in ſeverity: and the miniſters, whoſe true intereſt 
it muſt at all times be to calm the minds of men, 
and who ought never to ſet the examples. of extra- 
ordinary inquiries or extraordinary accuſations, were 
upon this occaſion the tribunes of the people, 

The council of regency, which began to ſit as 
ſoon as the queen died, acted like a council of the 
holy office. Whoever looked on the face of the 

| nation 
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aid every thing quiet; nat one af theſe” 
fymptoms appearing which muſt; have ſhewn them» 
ſelves. more or leſa at that moment, if, in reality, 
there had Been any meaſures taken during the for- 
mer reign to defeat the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. His | 
majeſty aſcended the throne with us little contradic- N 
tion and as little trouble; as ever a ſon! ſueceeged n a | 
But | 

ü 


father in the poſſeſſion of à priv ute patrimeny. But 
he, who bad the opportunity, which/T bad till my 
diſmiſſion, of ſeeing a great part of what paſſed in 
that council, wauld have thought that there had 
been an oppoſition actually formed, that che new = 
offcbliiiagus: whe. e opealy Soc: dern ones! 
The 1 Sſpoſtion/ Sd PR het gs: 
Wirren This political inquiſition went on with all 
the eagerneſa imaginable in ſeiſing of papers, im ran - 
ſacking the queen's cloſet; and examining even her 
. private letters. The Whigs had clamoured loudly, 
pil and affirmed in the face of the world, that the na- 
+ | tion had been ſold to France, to Spain, to the pre- 
1 tender; and whilſt they endeavonred in vain, by 
very ſingular methods, to find ſome colour to juſtify 
Th what they had advanced without proof, they put 
1 themſelves under an abſolute neceſſity of grounding. 
f A the moſt ſolemn proſecution: on things, whereof they 
| might indeed have. proof, but which would never: 
pats for crimes before any judges; but ſuch as were 
parties at the ſame time. 
la the king's firſt ſpeech from the throne, all the: 
inflaming hints were given, and all the mothods of 
violence were chalked out to the two: houſes, The 
firſt ſteps in both were perfectly anſwerable: and, 
to 
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to the ſhame-of the-pecrage be it ſpoben, A 
that time ſeveral lortis cancur to condema, in one! 
general vote, all that they had approved of in 4 
former parliament, by many particolar reſolutions. 
Among ſeveral bloody reſolutions, propoſed and agi- 
tated at this time, the reſolution of impeaching me 
of high treaſon was taken : and I took that of leav- 
ing England, not in a panic terror, improved by 
the artifices of the Duke of Marlborough; Whom 
I knew, even at that time, too well to act by his 
advice or information in any caſe, but on ſuch 
grounds as the proceedings which ſoon follow- 
ed ſufficiently juſtified, and 'as 1 have never repent» 
ed building upon; '' Thoſe: who blamed it in the 
firſt heat, were ſoon after obliged to change their 
language: for what other reſolution could I take? 
The method of /proſecution deſigned againſt me 
would have put me immediately out of condition 
to act for myſelf; or to ſerve thoſe: who were leſs 
expoſed than me, but whO were, however, in dan · 
ger. On the other hand, how ſew were there on 
whoſe aſſiſtance I could depend, or to whom I 
would, even in thoſe circumſtances, be obliged ?: 
The ferment” in the nation was wrought up to a 
conſiderable height; but there was, at that time, 
no reaſon to expect that it could influence the pro- 
ceedings in parliament in favour of thoſe who ſnould 
be accuſed, Left to its own movement, it was 
much more proper to quicken than flacken the pro- 
ſecutions: and wWho was there to guide its motions? 
The Tories, who had been true to one another to the 
laſt, were an handful;'ahd no great vigdür cohld 
be epecka from ther: *4Phe whfarlicits,* dfp- 
pointed 
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Went ee en TAP to male, 
began indeed to join their old friends. One of 


me principal amongſt them, was fo very good as to 


confeſs to me, that if the court had called the ſer- 


vants of the late Queen to account, and had ſtop- 


ped there, he muſt have conſidered himſelf as a 
judge, and have afted according 10 his conſcience, 
on what ſhould have appeared to him: but that 
war had been declared to the whole Tory party, 
and that now the ſtate of things was altered. This 
diſcourſe needed no commentary, and proved to me, 
that I had never erred in the judgement | made of 
this ſet of men. Could I then reſolve to be obli- 
ged to them, or to ſuffer with Oxford? As much 
as I ſtill was heated by the diſputes, in which 1 
had heen all my life engaged againſt the Whigs, I 


would ſooner have choſe to owe my ſecurity to their 


indulgence, than to the aſſiſtance of the whimſicals: 


but I thought baniſhment, with all her train of evils, 


preferable to either. I abhorred Oxford to that 
degree, that I could not bear to be joined with him 
io any caſe, Nothing perhaps contributed ſo much 
to determine me as this ſentiment. A ſenſe of ho- 
nour would not have permitted me to diſtinguiſh 
between his caſe and mine own : and it was worſe 
thao death to lie under ihe neceſſity of making them 
the ſame, ieee en nenn in n 
hin.. 21 
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quction of fats which I propoſed to lay before you. 
I am hopeful that you will not think it altogether 
tedious, or unneceſſary : for although very little of 
what 1 have faid can be new to you, yet this ſum- 
mary account will enable you with greater eaſe to 
recal to your memory the paſſages of thoſe four 
years wherewith all that I am going to relate to you 
bas an immediate and neceſſary connection. | 

In what has been faid 1 am far from making my 
own 'panegyric. I had not in thoſe days ſo much 
merit as was afcribed to ime : nor, fince that time 
have 1 bad ſo little as the fame perſons allowed me. 
1 committed without diſpute many faults; and a 
greater man than I can pretend to be, conſtituted 
in the ſame circumſtances, would not have kept clear 
of all: but, with reſpect to the Tories, I commit- 
ted none. I carried the point of  party-honour to 
the height, and facrificed every thing to my attach- 
ment to them during this period of time, Let us 
now examine whether I have done fo during 'the 
reſt. 

When 1 artived in France, about the end o 
March 171 8, the affairs of England were repre- 
ſented to me in another light than T had ſeen them 
in, when I looked upon them with my own eyes very 
few weeks before. I found the perſons who were 
detached to ſpeak with me, prepared to think that 
1 came over to negotiate for the Pretender : and 
when they perceived that I was more ignorant than 
they imagined, I was aſſured by hem, that there 


would be ſuddenly an univerſal , in England 


and Scotland. The leaders were named to me, 


their engagernents ſpecified, and many gentlemen, 
VoL. V. 2 yourſelf 


25 90 | "ATE \ "76 
7 yourſalf,; among others, gat 8 ans 0 

Particular ſervices, though 1 was certain you bad 
| Never been treated with, From whence l conclud- 0 
_ ed, and the event has Jjollißed my 0 inion, © that | 
theſe aſſuradces had been given on the general cha- 
racters of men, by ſuch of our friends ; as bad em- 8 
barked ſooner, and gone farther than the reſt. 
This management ſurpriſed me extremely. In 
the anſwers 1, made; 1 endeavoured to ſet the iſ: 
take right; to ſhew that things were far from the 
point of maturity iwagined; chat the Chevalier had | 
yet no. party for him, and- that. nothing could: form 
one hut the extreme violence which th he he Whigs 
threatened to exerciſe, Great endeavours were uſed 
to engage me in. this affair, and to prevail on me 
10 anſwer the letter of invitation ſent me from Bar, 
1 alledged, as it was true, that I had no commiſſion 
from any perſon, i in. England, and that the friends 1 
left behind me were the only perſons, who could de- 
termine me, if any could, to take ſuch a ſtep. As 
to the laſt propoſition, I abſolutely refuſed it. 
la the uncertainty of what would happen,  whe- 
ther the proſecutions would be puſhed, which was 
moſt probable, in the manner intended againſt me, 
and againſt others, for all of whom, except the 
Earl of Oxford, I had as much concern as for my- 
ſelf; or whether the Whigs would relent, drop ſome, 
and ſoften the fate of others; 3 J reſolyed to conduct 
myſelf ſo, as to create no appearance which might 
be ſtrained into a pretence for hard pſage, and 
which might be retorted on my friends when they : 
debated for me, or when they defended themſelves, 
1 faw the Earl of Stair, 1 — him that I would 


enter 


— 
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eter into no Jacobite engagements,” and J kept my 


word wick him. 1 Wit a fetter to Mr. Secretary 


Stattiope, which might take off any imputitivn--6f 
veglebt of we goverament';/ and. 1 refided itito Dau- 
ble, te remove” the” VbjeRti6n ef reſiderics near 
the court of France. MX Dredd 1 oat 
'' This retreat from Paris was cenſured in England, 
and ſtiled a deſertion of my friends, and of: their 
cauſe ; With What foundativti It atty reaſonable "a 
determine. Had T engag ed with"the Pretender bel 
fore the party gcteck for Mitt, or required of ne 
that I Mould de fo, 1 hack taken the dir ef being 
nis man; Whereas 1 166ked on myſelf as their: 1 
had gone about to brit them into his heaſures 3 | 


whereas I never intended, even finde that time, to 


do any thing more than to make him, as far as poſt 
ſible, act confortiably to their views, 7 off 
During the ſhort time I continued on the banks 


of the Rhone, the proſecutions were carried on at 


Weſtminſter with the utmoſt violence, and the fer- 
ment among the people was riſen touch a degree, 
that it pow end in nothing better; it might have 
ended in ſomething worſe; than it did. The mea- 
ſures which I obſerved at Paris had turned to no 
account; on the contrary, the letter Which I writ 


to Mr. Sectetiy Stanhope, was quoted as a baſe 


and fawning ſubmiſſion *- and what ! intended as u 
mark of reſpect to the government, and a ſervice 
to my friends, was perverted to ruin me in the opt 


nion of the latter. The act of attainder, in conu- 


ſequence of my impeachment, had paſſed againſt 
me, for crimes of the hlackeſt dye : - and, among - 
other Win to & I ir, my having | been en- 
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caged. in the Pretender's intereſt was one. How 
well founded this article was, has already appearcd : 
1 was juſt as guilty of the reſt. The correſpogd- 


ence with me was, you know, neither frequent nor 


ſafe. I heard ſeldom and darkly from you; and 
though I ſaw well enough. which way the current 
ran, yet I was entirely ignorant of the meaſures + 
you took, and of the uſe you. intended to make of 
me. I contented , myſelf, . therefore, with letting 
you all know, that you had but to command me, 
and that 1 was ready to venture in your ſervice the 
little which remained, as frankly as I had expoſed | 
all which was gone. At laſt your commands came, 
and 1 ſhall they: . eee 
"Mis: 5:1" 57 
The perſon 45 was ſent to me * ay in - 
beginning: of July 1715, at the place where I was. 
He ſpoke in the name of all the friends. whoſe au- 
thority could influence me, and he brought me 
word, that. Scotland: was not only ready to take 
arms, but under ſome ſort of diſlatisfaction to be 
withheld from beginning; that in England the peo- 
ple were exaſperated againſt the government to ſuch 
a degree, that, far from wanting to be encauraged, 
they could not be reſtrained from inſulting it on 
every occaſion; that the whole Tory party was be- 
come avowedly Jacobite; that many officers of the . 
army, and the majority of the ſoldiers were very 
well affected to the cauſe; that the city of London 
was ready to riſe, and that the enterpciſes for ſeize 
ing of ſeyeral places were, ripe for execution in a 
word, that moſt of the principal Tories were in a 
concert with the Duke of Ormond, for I had preſſ- 
| ed 
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ed particularly to mW emen. iether his Grace 
aCted'alotie,' ori if not) hõt were dis couch; and 
that the others were fo diſpoſed, that there remain- 
ed no doubt of their joining, as ſoon as the firſt 
blow ſhould be ſtruck! Ife added, that my friends 


were à little ſurpriſed to abſerve, that I lay neuter 


in ſuch a confun cure. He! repreſented to ine the 
danger 1 fan of "beibg prevented by people of all 
ſides, from having the merit of engaging early in 
this enterpriſe; and how unaccountable it would be 
for a man impeached and attainted under the preſent 
government, to take no ſhare in bringing about a 
revolution ſo near at hand: and ſo certain. He en- 
treated that I would defer no longer to join the 
Chevalier; to advife and aſſiſt in carrying on bis 
affairs, and to ſolleit and negotiate at the court of 
France, where my friends imagined chat I ſhould 
not fail tg®meet with a favourable reception," and 


from hence they made no doubt of receiving aſ- 


ſiſtance in a ſituatiom of affairs ſo critical ſo unen- 
pected, and ſo promiſing. He concluded by giwing 
me a letter from the Pretender, whom! he had ſeen 
in his way to me, in which I was preſſed to repair, 
without loſs of time; to Commercy: and” this* in- 
ſtance was grounded on the meſſage Winch the 


bearer of the letter had brought mie from thy friends 


in England. Since he was fent to me, it had been 
more proper to? have come directly where 1 was : 
but he Wus in haſte to make his Gẘ.l court, and to 
deliver the aſſurances which were entruſted to him. 


Perhaps too he ĩmagaihed that he'ſhould tie the leu ot 
faſter on me, by 
bad actually evgaped'" for theinſelves and me, an 


Yoquainting me, "that my friends 
OCT N Rada: t 0 © 4 $a *bas: why: 
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by barely cllng we abat they defied 1 would, ar 
gage for-myſelf and them. 

In the progreſs of the craverſacion. he ole. 6 
multitude of facts, which ſatisfied me as to the ge- 
neral diſpoſition of the people; but he gare me 
little ſatisfaction as to the meaſures. taken for im- 
proving this diſpoſition, for driving the buſineſs on 
with vigour, if jt tended to a revolution, or for ſup- 
porting it with advantage, if it ſpun into a war. 
When I queſtioned him concerning ſeveral! perſons, 
' whoſe diſinclination to the government admitted of 
no doubt, and whoſe. names, quality, and experi- 
ence, were very eſſential to the ſucceſs of the un- 
dertaking, he owned to me, that they kept a great 
. reſerve, and did at moſt but encourage others to act, 
by general and dark expreſſions. _ N 
J received this account, and this ſammons, ill ia 
my bed: yet, important. as the matter was, a few 
minutes ſerved to determine me. The circumſtan- 
ces wanting to form a reaſonable inducement to en- 
gage, did not eſcape me. But the ſmart of a bill 
of attainder tingled in every vein : and I looked on 
my party to be under oppreſſion, and to call for my 
aſſiſtance. Beſides which, I conſidered firſt, . that 
I ſhould certainly be informed, when I conferred 
with the Chevalier, of many particulars unknown 
to this gentleman : for I did not imagine that you 
could be ſo near to take arms as he repreſented you 
to be, on no other foundation than that which the 
expoſed : and, ſecondly, that I was obliged in ho- 
hour U ache, without waiting for a more parti 
cular information of what might be expected from 
England; * my friends had taken their reſolu · 
; _ tion 
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tion 10 declare; without, any previous aſſurance, of 
what might be expected from France. This ſecond . 
motive weighed extremely with me at that time: 
there is however more ſound than ſenſe in it, and 
it contains the original error to which all your ſub- 
ſequent errors, and the thread of misfortunes which 
followed, are to be aſcribed, 

My refolation thus taken, I loſt vo, time io. 16. 
pairing tv Commercy. The very firſt converſations 
with the Chevalier, anſwered in no degree my ex- 
pectations: and I aſſure you, with great truth, that 


u began even then, if not to repent of my .own 
raſhneſs, yet to nen a "panes | 


and mine. * 
He talked io me like a man who 8 every 


moment to ſet out for England or Scotland, but 


who did not very well know for which: and wheg 
he entered into the particulars of his affairs, I found 
that, concerning the former, he had nothing more 


. circumſtantial nor poſitive to go upon, than what I 


had already heard. The advices which were ſent 
from thence, contained ſuch aſſurances of ſucccis, 
as it was hard to think that- men, who did not go 
upon the ſureſt grounds, would preſume to give. 
Bnt then theſe aſſurances were general, and the ay- 
thoriiy ſeldom ſatisfactory. Thoſe which came from 
the beſt hands were verbal, and often conveyed by 
very doubtful meſſengers; others came from men 
whoſe fortunes were as deſperate as their connſels ; 


and others came from perſons whoſe ſituation in the 


world gave little reaſon to attend to * ee 
in matters of this Kind. . 
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” The Duke * 2 1 "had A; 537 ee time, - 
1 cannot fiy how long] Engaged with the Chevalier. 
He had taken the direction of this whole affair, as 
far as it related to England, upom himſelf,” and had 
received a commiſſion for this pur poſe, which con- 
tained the moſt ample powers that could be given. 
"After this, one would" be apt to imagine, that the 
principles on which the Pretender ſhould proceed, 
and the Tories engage in this ſervice, had beet laid 
dow; that a regular and certain method of cor- 

| Wipe had been eſtabliſhed; that the feceſſary 
aſſiſtances had been ſpecified, and that poſittive Al- 
ſurances had been given of them. Nothing leſs. 
In ta matter as ſerious as this, all was looſe and a- 
bandoned to the diſpoſition of fortune. The firſt - 
"point bad never been touched upon: by © what 1 
have faid above, you ſee how little care was taken 
of the ſecond: and, as to the third, the Duke had 
aſked a ſmall body of regular forces, à ſum” of mo- 
ney, and a quantity of "arms and amunition. He 
had been told in anſwer, by the court of France, 
that he muſt abſolutely deſpair of any number of 
troops whatever; but he had been made in general 
to hope for Wine money, ſome arms, and ſome am- 
munition: a little ſum had, I think, been advanced 
to him. In a coſe fo plain as this it is hard to 
"conceive how any man could err. The aſſiſtances 
demanded from France at this time, and even great - 
er than theſe, will appear in the ſequel of this rela- 
ton, by the ſenſe of the whole party, to have been 
deemed eſſentially neceſſary to ſucceſs. In ſuch an 
uncertamnty, therefore, whether even theſe could be 
obtained, or rather with ſo much reaſon to *appre- 
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bend that they could not, it was evident that the 
Tories ought to have lain ſtill, They might have | 
helped the ferment againſt the government, but 

ſhould have avoided with the utmoſt care the giving 
any alarm, or even ſuſpicion of their true deſign, 
and have reſumed, or not reſumed it, as the Cheva- 
lier was able, or dk ale to provide the troops, 
the arms, the money, &c. Inſtead of which, thoſe 
who were at the head of the undertaking, and 
therefore anſwerable for the meaſures which were 
purſued, ſuffered the buſineſs to jog merrily on. 
They knew in general how little dependance was to 
be placed on foreign ſuccour, but acted as if they 
had been ſure of it: while the party were rendered 
ſanguine by their paſſions, and made no doubt of 
ſubverting a government they were angry with; both 
one and the other made as much buſtle, and gave 


as great alarm, as would have been imprudent even 


at the eve of a general inſurrection. This appear - 
ed to me to be the ſtate of things with reſpet to 
England, when I arrived at Commercy. +4 
The Scots had long preſſed the Chevalier to 
come amongſt them, and -had of late ſent frequent 
meſſages to quicken his departure, ſome of which 
were delivered in terms much more zealous than 
reſpectful. The truth is, they ſeemed in as much 
haſte to begin, as if they had thought themſelves 
able to do the work alone; as if they ha been 
apprehenſive of no danger but that of ſeeing it ta- 
ken out of their hands, and of having the bonour 
of it ſhared by others. However, that which was 

wanting on the part of England, was not wanti 
in Scotland: the Scots talked aloud, but they were 
| by 
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in a 3 to riſe. They rook little-care to keep 
their intentions, ſecret, but they Were diſpoſed | to put 
| thoſe intentions into inlet execution, and there- 
by to render the ſecret no longer veceſſary, They 
knew upon hom to depend for every part of the 
Work, and they had concerted with the Chevalier, 
even to the place of his landing. 
There was need of ho great ſa gacity to perceive 
OW rinequal ſuch foundations were, to the weit it 
of the buildin deſigned to be raiſed on them. The 
Ia with al their zeal and all their valour, "could 
bring no revolution, about, unleſs in concurrence ' 
with the Engliſh :* and, among the latter,” Hothin 
5 ripe f for fuch an vndertaking but the temper of - 
e people, if that Was 8 thought, therefore; . t 
that the Pretender s friends in the North ſhould be a 
kept from rihng,. till thoſe in the South had piit I i 
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themſelves in a condition to act; and that in Ha V 
mean while the btmolt. endeavours ought to be uſed» | * 
with the King of France to ef ouſe the cauſe; aud I f 


that a plan of the def) ign, With a more patticulaf 0 
ſpecification of the ſuccours defi fed, as well as 6 n 
the time when, and the place to which they mould h 
| be conveyed, . ought to be writ for: all which, «l * b 
was told by the marſhal of Berwick, who had the I 
rincipal direction, at that nme, of theſe affairs in u 
rance, and, I dare ſay very truly, bad been often - 
aſked but never ſent; 1 looked on this dy | 
to be of the nature of thoſe, which can hardly be 
undertaken more than once; and 1 Judged that the 
ſucceſs of it would depend on timing, as near 45 
poſſible, together the inſurrection in both parts of 
the iſland, and the ſuccours from hence, The Pre- 6 
5" Ni Mr 
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2 approved this opinion of r mine. the iöllrocr⸗ ke 


| ed me accordingly : and [ left Lorain, alter having : 
v accepted the ſeals much againſt my inclination, 1 
made one condition with, him. It was, this; that 
1 ſhould be at liberty to quit a Cation which my 
humour, and many other. conſiderations, made me 


I think myſelf very "unfit for, whenever the occali 100 

t- | upon which I engaged was over, one way or other: 

4 and I deſire you to remember that I did ſo, .. 

'E [ arrived at Paris towards the end of July 171 * 

2 You will obſerve, that all I was charged with, and 
. all by conſequence that I am anſwerable for, was to 


7 ſolicit this court, and to diſpoſe them to grant us 
4 the ſuccours neceſſary to make the attempt, as ſoon 
e as we ſhould know certainly from England in what 
it it was deſired that theſe ſuccours ſhould conſiſt, and 


2 whether they ſhould be ſent... Here 1 found a mul- 
4 utude of people at work, and every one doing what 
d I feemed good in his own eyes: no ſubordination, no 
ar order, no concert. -Perſons. concerned in ihe ma- 
#- nagement of theſe affairs, upon former occaſions, . 
d have aſſured me, this is always the caſe. It might 
ol be ſo to ſome degree ; but, I believe, never ſo much 
ne as now. The Jacobites had wrought one another 


up, to look on the ſucceſs of the preſent deſigns as 
infallible, Every meeting-houſe which the populace | 
demoliſhed, every little drunken riot which happen- 
ed, ſerved to confirm. them in theſe ſanguine expec 
tations: and there was hardly one amongſt them 
who would loſe the air of contributing by his in- 
trigues ts the reſtoration, which, he took for grant- | 
ed, would be brought about, without him, in a 
rery few weeks. | 
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Care and bope fat on every buſy Iriſh face. 
' 'Thoſe who could write and read had letters to ſhew, 
and thoſe who had not arrived to this pitch of eru - 
dition, had their ſecrets to whiſper. No ſex was 
excluded from this miniſtry, Fanny Oglethorpe, 
whom you muſt have ſeen in England, kept her 
corner in it, and Olive Trant was the great wheel 
of out machine. 

1 imagine that this picture, the kan of with 
not in the leaſt too ſtrong, would ſerve to repreſent 
what paſſed on your ſide of the water at the fame 
time. The letters which came from thence ſeemed 
* to me to contain rather ſuch things as the writers 
wiſhed might be true, than ſuch as they knew to 
be ſo: and the accounts which were ſent from hence 
were of the ſame kind. The vanity of fome, and 
the credulity of others, ſupported this ridiculous 
correſpondence ; and I queſtion not but very many 
perſons, ſome ſuch 1 have known, did the fame 
thing, from a principle which they took to be a 
very Wiſe one: they imagined that they helped by 
theſe means to maintain, and to increaſe the ſpirit of 
party in England and France, They acted like 
Thoas, that turbulent Ætolian, who brought An- 
tiochus into Greece: Quibus mendaciis de regꝭ, mul- 
tiplicando verbis copias gjus, erexerat multorum in 
Gracia animes ; iiſdem et regis ſpem inflabat, omnium 
votis eum arceſſi, Thus were numbers of people 
employed under a notion of advancing the buſineſs, 
or from an affectation of importance, in amuſing 
and flattering one another, and in ſounding the a- 
larm in the ears of an enemy, whom it was their 
intereſt to ſurpriſe. The government of England 
Was 
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was put on its guard; and the neceſſity of acting, 


or of laying aſide, with ſome diſadvantage, all 
thoughts of acting for the preſent, was precipitated 
before any meaſures neeeſſary to enable you to act 

If his majeſty did not, till ſome ſhort time aftor 
this, declare the intended invaſion toiparliament, it 
was not for want of information. Before I came 
to Paris, what was doing had been diſcovered. The 


little armament made at the Havre, which furniſhed 


the only means the Chevalier then had for this tranſ- 
-portation into Britain, - which had exhauſted . the 
treaſury of St. Germains, and which -containgd: all 
the arms and amunition that could be depended up- 
on for the whole undertaking; though they were 
hardly ſufficient to begin the work even in Scotland, 
was talked of publicly. A miniſter leſs alert, and 
leſs capable than the Earl of Stair, would eaſily 
have been at the bottom of the ſecret, for ſo it was 
called, when the particulars of meſſages received and 
ſent, the names of the perſons from whom they 
came, and by whom they were carried, were whiſ⸗ 
pered about at tea - tables and in coffee-houſes, - 

In ſhort, what by the indiſcretion of people here, 
what by the rebound which came often back from 
London, what by the private intereſts and ambitious 
views of perſons in the French court, and what by 
other cauſes, unneceſſary to be examined now, the 
moſt private tranſactions came to light; and they, 
who imagived that they truſted their heads to the 
keeping of one or two friends, were in reality at 
the mercy of numbers. Into ſuch company was 1 
fallen, for my ſins; and it is upon the credit of 

Vol.. IV. E ſuch 


atk a dp nity; that the Tories have judged 


_ diſcharging it. 


1 had made very little 8 the buſineſs 
which brought me to Paris, when the paper ſo long 


expected was ſent, in purſuance of former inſtances, 
from England. The unanimous ſenſe of the prin · 
cipal perſons engaged was contained in it. The 


Whole had been dictated, word for word, to the 
gentleman who brought it over, by the Earl of Mar, 
and it had been delivered to him by the Duke of 


Ormond. I was driving in the wide ocean without 


a compaſs, when this dropped unexpectedly into my 


hands. I received it joyfully, and I ſteered my 
courſe exactly by it. Whether the perſons from 


whom it came. purſued the principles, and ebſerved 


the rules which-they laid down, as the meaſures of 


their own conduct and of . will appear by the 


ſequel of this relation. 

This memorial aſſerted, thar-there were-no hopes 
of ſucceeding in a preſent -undertaking, for many 
reaſons deduced in it, without an immediate and 
univerſal riſing of the people in all parts of Eng- 
land upon the Chevalier's arrival; and that this in- 
ſurrection was in no degree probable, unleſs he 
brought a body of regular troops along with him: 


that, if this attempt miſcarried, his cauſe and his 
friends, the Engliſh liberty and government, would 


be utterly ruined ; but if, by coming without troops, 
he reſolved to riſque theſe and every thing elſe, he 
muſt fet out ſo as not to arrive before the end of 
September O. 8 to juſtify which opinion many ar- 


guments were urged. In this caſe twenty thouſand 
| | „ 2 


me capable of betraying a truſt, or "en of 
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arms, a train of artiliery, five hundred officers with 
their ſervants, and a conſiderable ſum of money 
were demanded : and as ſoon as they ſhould be in- 


formed, that the Chevalier was in condition to make 
this proviſion, it was ſaid that notice ſhould be gi- 


ven him of the places to which he might ſend, and 


of the perſons who were to be truſted. I do not 
mention ſome inconveniencies which they touched 
upon, ariſing from a delay; becauſe their opinion 
was clearly for this delay, and becauſe that they 
could not ſuppoſe that the Chevalier would act, 
or that thoſe about him would adviſe him to* act, 
contrary to the ſenſe of all his friends in England. 
Noi time was loſt in making the proper uſe of this 
paper. As much of it as was fit to be ſhewn to 
this court was tranſlated into French, and laid be- 
fore the King of France. I was now able to ſpeak 
with greater aſſurance, and in-ſome ſart to under - 
take conditionally for the event of things. 5 

The. propoſal of violating treaties, fo lately and 
ſo folemnly concluded, was a very bold one to be 
made to people, whatever their inclinations might 
be, whom the war had reduced to the: loweſt ebb 
of riches and power. They would not hear of a 
direct and open engagement, ſuch as the ſending a. 
body of troops would have been; neither would 
they grant the whole of what was aſked: in the ſe- 
cond: plan. But it was impoſſible for them; or any 
one elſe, to foreſee: how far thoſe ſteps which they 
were willing to take, well improved, might have 
encouraged or forced them to go. They granted us 
ſame ſuccours, and the very-ſhip in which the Pre- 


tender was to tranſport himſelf, was fitted out by 
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Depine d Anicant, at the King of France's expence; 


| They: would have concealed theſe appearances as 


much as they could; but the heat of the Whigs, 


and the reſentment of the court of England might“ 


have drawn them in. We ſhould have. been glad 
indirectly to concur in fixing theſe things upon? 


them: and, in a word, if the late king had lived® 


ſix months longer, I verily believe there had been 


war again between England and France. This was 


the only point of time when theſe affairs had, to- 
my apprehenſion, the leaſt reaſonable appearance 
even of poſſibility : all that preceded was wild and 
uncertain : all that followed was mad and deſperate;- 
But this favourable aſpect had an extreme ſhort du- 


ration, Two events ſoon happened, one of which: 


caſt a damp on all we were doing, and the other: 
rendered vain and fruitleſs all we had dene. The: 


firſt was the arrival of the Duke of Ormond ins 


France, the other was the death of the-king. 
We had ſounded the Duke's name high. His: 


reputation and the opinion of his power were great. 
The French began to believe that he was able to form: 
and to head a party; that the troops would join 
him; that the nation would follow the ſignal when- 


ever he drew his ſword : and the voice of the peo- 
ple, the echo of which was continually in their ears, 
confirmed them in this belief. But when, in the- 
midſt of all theſe bright ideas, they ſaw him arrive, 
almoſt literally alone, when, to excuſe his coming, 
I was obliged to tell them, that he could not ſtay ; 
they ſunk at once from their hopes: and that which 
generally happens happened in this caſe; becauſe 
they had had e er of the cauſe, they 


began 
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began to form too bad an one. Before this time, 
if they had no friendſhip for the Tories, they had at 
leaſt ſome conſideration and eſteem. After this, L 


ſaw nothing but compaſſion in the mae ooh Yin: 


and contempt in the others. 


When 1 arrived at Paris, the ht bas: 


gone to Marly, where the indiſpoſition which he: 


had begun to feel at Verſailles increaſed upon him 
He was the beſt friend the chevalier had: and 
when [ engaged in this buſineſs, my principal de- 
pendence was on his perſonal character. This ſail- 
ed me to a great degree: he was not im a condition 


to exert the ſame vigour as formerly. The mini- 


ſters, who ſaw ſo great an event as his death to be: - 
probably at hand, a certain minority, an uncertain 
regency, perhaps confnſion, at beſt a new- face of 
government and a new- ſyſtem of affairs, would not, 
for their own ſakes, as well as for the fake of the 


public, venture to engage far in any new meaſures. 
All I had to negotiate by myſelf: firſt; and in con- 


junction with the Duke of Ormond: ſoon aſterwards, 


languiſhed with the king. My. hopes ſunk as be de- 


clined, and died when he expired. The event of 
things has ſufficiently ſhewn that all thoſe, which 
were enter tained by the duke and the Jacobite party: - 
under the regency, were founded: on the groſſeſt 
deluſions imaginable. Thus vas the project become. - 
impracticable before the time arrived, which was fix- . 
ed by thoſe, 2 — The 


putting it in execution 
The new government of France 3 to me 
like a ſtrange country. I was little: acquainted with 
the roads. Moſt of the faces 1 met with were un- 
WY | known 
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known to me, and I hardly underſtood the language” | 
of the people. Of the men who had been in power | 
under the late reign, many were diſcarded, and moſt 
of the others were too much taken up with the 
thoughts of ſecuring themſelves under this, to re- 
ceive applications in favour of the pretender. The 
two men who had the greateſt appearance of favour 
and power were D'Agueſſen and Noailles. One 
was made chancellor, on the death of Voiſin, from 
attorney general; and the other was placed at the 
head of the treaſury, The firſt paſſes for a mam 
of parts, but he never acted out of the ſphere of 
the law : I had no acquaintance with him before this 
time ; and-when you conſider his circumſtances and 
mine, you will not think it could be very eaſy for 
me to get acceſs to him now. The latter I had 
known extremely well whilſt the late king lived: 
and from the fame court principle, as he was glad 
to be well with me then, he would hardly know me 
now. The * miniſter who had the principal direc> 
tion of foreign affairs I lived in friendſhip with, and 
1 I'muſt own to his honour, that he never encourag- 
ed a deſign, which he knew. that his court han as 
intention of ſupporting. _ 
There were other perſons, not to tire mb wa 
farther particulars upon this head, of credit and in- 
flvence, with whom 1 found indirect and private 
ways of converſing: but it was in vain to expect 
any more than civil language from them, in a caſe 
wah 12 found no diſpoſition in their maſter to 
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countenance, and in favour of which they had no- 


prejudices of their wu. The private engagements · 


into which the Duke of Orleans had entered with. 
his majeſty, during the like of the late king, will 
abate of their force as the regent grows into ſtrength, 
and would ſoon have had no force at all if the pre- 


tender had met with ſucceſs: but in theſe begin- 


nings they operated very ftrongly;-.. The air of this 
court was to take the counterpart of all which had- 
been thought right under Lewis the fourteenth., - 


Cele reſemble trop d ancien ſyſteme, was an anſwer · 


fo often given, that it became a jeſt, and almoſt a- | 


proverb. But to finiſh this account with a fact. 
which is incredible, but ſtrictly true; the very peace, 


which had ſaved France from ruin, and the makers: 
of it, were become as unpopular at this court, * 


at the court of Vienna. 


The Duke of Ormond Game bimſelf in this. 


ſtate of things, that he had opened a private and | 
ſure channel of arriving at the regent, and of bend- 


ing him to his purpoſes. His grace and 1 ved to- 


gether at this time in an houſe which one of my. 


friends had lent me. I obſerved that he was fre- 
quently loſt, and that he made continual excurſions 
out of town, with all the myſterious precantion ima- 
ginable. 1 doubted at firſt, whether theſe intrigues 
related to buſineſs or pleaſure. ] ſoon. diſcovered 
with whom they. were carried on, and had reaſon to 
believe that both were mingled in them. It is ne- 
ceſſary that I explain this ſecret o u. 75 
Mrs. Trant, whom I have named tide! had 
been preparing herſelf for the retired abſtemious * 


ey 
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of a * carmelite, by taking a ſurfeit of the . 
of Paris; when a little before the death of the 
: queen, or about that time, ſhe went into England. 
= What ſhe was entruſted, either by the chevalier, or 
= any other perſon, to negotiate there, I am ignorant 
of; and it imports not much to know. In that 
journey ſhe made or renewed an acquaintance - with 
the Duke of Ormond, The ſcandalous chronicle 
affirms, that ſhe brought with her, when ſhe re- 
turned into France, a woman, of whom I have not 
the leaſt x nowledge, hut who was probably hand - 
ſome ; ſince without beauty ſuch a merchandiſe | 
would not have been ſaleable, nor have anſwered the; 
deſign. of the importer : and that ſhe made this way 
her court to the regent. Whatever her merit was, 
| the kept a correſpondence with him, and put 15 
ſelf upon that foot of familiarity, which he permits l 
all thoſe, who contribute to his pleaſures, to aſſume, , 
She was placed by him, as ſhe told me herſelf, where : 
t 


J found ber ſometime after that which I am ſpeak- 
ing of, in the houſe of an antient gentlewoman, 

ho had formerly been maid of honour to madame, 
and who had eontracted at court a ſpirit of i iſlgoy 
which accompanied her in her retreat. 

"Theſe two had aſſociated to them the abbẽ de 
Feſieu, in all the political parts of their buſineſs ; 
for I will not ſuppoſe that ſo reverend an eccleſial- 
tic entered into any oe: ſecret. This abbe is 


* She uſed to, W a ates of turning nun. fi 
She is. ſince married to the Duke of Bouillon's bro- 1 
ther, who was too much diſhonoured by his former 1 
life, to be ſo even by this ſcandalous maten ; #43 f 
the 
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the regent's ſecretary : and it was chiefly throught f 
him that the private treaty had deen carried on be- 
tween his maſter and the Earl of Stair in the kings 
reign. Whether the prieſt had ſtooped at the lure 
of a cardinal's hat, or whether. he acted the ſecond 
part by the ſame orders that he acted the firſt, I: 
know not. This is ſure, and the Britiſh miniſter 
was not the bubble of it, that whilſt he concerted 
meaſures on one hand to traverſe the pretender's de- 
ſigus, he teſtified on the other all the inclination 
poſſible to his ſervice. A mad fellow, who had 
been an intendaht in Normandy, and ſeveral other 
politicians of the loweſt form, were at different mes - 
taken into this famous junto. 

With theſe worthy people his Grace of Ormond: 
negotiated; and no care was omitted on his part toi 
keep me out of the ſecret; The reaſon of which, 
as far as I am able to gueſs at; ſhall be explained to- 
you by and by. 1 might very juſtly have taken 
this proceeding ill, and the duke will not be able! 
to find in my whole conduct towards him any thing} 
like it: I-pfoteſt to you nume vas not in- 
the leaſt moved at it. 

He advanced not a ſtep. in his-bufineſs: Aich dee 
ſham miniſters; and yet imagined that he got daily» 
ground. I made no progreſs with the true ones, 
but I faw it. Theſe, however, were not our only: 
difficulties. We lay under another, which came 
from your ſide, and which embarraſſed us more. 
The firſt hindered us from working forward to our 
point of view, but the ſecond took all point of view! 
from us. | 

A Paper was. ſent into England juſt before the 

death 
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death of the King of France, which had been drawn” 
by me at Chaville in concert with the Dukes of 
Ormond and Berwic, and with Monſieur de Torcy. 
This paper. was an anſwer to the memorial received 
from thence. The ſtate of this country was truly- 


repreſented in it: the difference was fixed between 


what had been aſked, - and what might be expected 
from France; and upon the whole it was demand- 
ed what our friends would do, and what they would 
have us to do? The reply to this came throogh the 


55 French ſecretary of ſtate to our hands. They declared 


themſelves unable to ſay any thing, till they ſhould fee 
what turn affairs would take on ſo great event as the 
death of the king, the report of which had reached them. 
Such a declaration ſnut our mouths and tied our 
hands. I confeſs I knew neither how to ſolicit, nor 
what to ſolicit; this laſt meſſage ſuſpending the pro- 
Jet on which we had ated before, and which I 
kept as an inſtruction conſtantly before mine eyes. 


It ſeemed to me uncertain, whether you intended to/ 
go on, or whether your deſign was to. ſtifle, as 


much as poſlible, - all paſt tranſactions; to lie per- 
fectly ſtill; to throw' upon the court the odium of 
having given a falſe alarm, and to wait till new ac- 


cidents at home, and a more favourable conjuncture 


abroad, might tempt you to reſume the enterpriſe. 


Perhaps this would have been the wiſeſt game you 
could have played: but then, you ſhould have con - 


certed it with us who acted for you here, You 
intended no ſuch thing, as appeared afterwards: aud 


therefore thoſe who acted for the party at London, 


whoever they were, muſt be deemed inexcuſable for 
leaving things on the foot of this mcſſage, and giv- 


ing 
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ing us no advice fit to be depended npon-for r- | 


weeks. Whilſt preparations were to be made, 
the work was to be ſet a- going by afliſtance from 


hence, you might reaſonably expect to hear from us, 


and to be determined by us : but 'when all hopes of 


this kind ſeemed to be gone, it was your part to 


determine us, and we could take no reſolution here, 


but that of conforming ourſelves to whatever ſhould | 


come preſcribed from England. 

Whilſt we were in this condition, the moſt def- 
perate that can be imagined, we began to receive 
verbal meſſages from you, that no more time was to 
be loft, and that the chevalier ſhould come away. 
No man was, I 'believe, ever ſo embarraſſed as I 
found myſelf at that time. I could not imagine that 
you would content yourſelves by looſe verbal meſ- 


ſages, after all that had happened, to call ys over; _ 


and I knew by experience how little ſuch meſſages 
are to be depended on. For, ſoon after I engaged 
in theſe affairs, a monk arrived at Bar, diſpatched, 
as he affirmed, by the Duke of Ormond, in whoſe 
name he inſiſted that the chevalier ſhould haſten in- 


to Britain, and that nothing but his preſence was 


wanting to place the crown on his head. The fel- 
low delivered his errand fo poſitively, and fo cir- 


cumſtantially, that the reſolution was taken at Bar 


to ſet out, and my rendezvons to join the chevalier 
was appointed me, This method to fetch a king, 


with as little ceremony as one would invite a friend 
to ſupper, appeared ſomewhat odd to me, who was 
then very new in theſe affairs. But when 1 came 
to talk with the man, for by good luck he had been 
ſent for from Bar to Paris, I ealily diicerned that he 
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had no ſuch commiſſion as he pretended to, and that 
che acted of his own head. I preſumed to oppoſe 


ide taking any reſolution upon his word, though he 


was .a monk: and ſoon after we knew from the 
:Duke of Ormond . himſelf, that he had never ſent 
This example made me cautious; but that which 
determined my opinion was, that I could never ima- 


gine, without ſuppoſing you all run mad, that the 


ſame men who judged this attempt unripe for exe- 
cution, unleſs ſupported by regular troops from 
France, or at leaſt by all the other aſſiſtances which 
are enumerated above, while the deſign was much 
more ſecret than at preſent; when the king had no 
fleet at ſea, nor more than 8000 men diſperſed o- 


ver the whole iſland ; when we had the good wiſh - 


es of the French court on our fide, and were ſure 
of ſome particular aſſiſtances, and of a general con- 
nivance; that the ſame men, I ſay, ſhould preſs for 
making it now without any other preparation, when 
we had neither money, arms, ammunition, nor a 
ſiagle company of foot ; whcn the government of 
England was on it's guard, -national troops were 
raiſed, foreign forces ſent for, and France, like all 
the reſt of the continent, againſt us. I could not 
conceive ſuch a ſtrange combination of accidents as 
ſhould make the neceffity of ating increaſe gradual- 
ly upon us, as the means of doing ſo were taken 

from us. 
Upon the whole matter, my apinion was, and 1 
did not obſerve the Duke of Ormond to differ from 
me, that we ſhould wait till we heard from you 
in tuch a Manuer, as might aſſure us of what you 
intended 
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intended to do yourſelves, and of what you expect 
ed from us; and that in the mean while we ſhould 
go as far as the little money which we had, and the 
little favour which was ſhewn us would allow, in 
getting ſome embarkations ready on the coaſt. 
Sir George Byng had come into the road of 
Havre, and had demanded by name» ſeveral oo 
which belonged to us, to be given up to him. The 
regent did not think fit to let him have the ſhips ; : 
but he ordered them to be unloaded, and their car- | 
goes were put into the king's magazines. We were 
in no condition to repair the loſs; and therefore, when 
I mention embarkations, you will pleaſe to ynder- 
ſtand nothing more than veſſels to tranſport the pre- 
tender's perſon, and the perſons of thoſe who ſhould 
go over with him. This was all we could 905 and 
this was not neglected. | N 65 Ht 
We were thus employed when a gentlem: n ar- 
rived from Scotland to repreſent the ſtate of that 
country, and to require a definitive anſwer from the 
Chevalier, whether he would have the infurrection 
to be made immediately, which, they ' apprehended” - 
they might not be able to make at all if they were 
obliged to defer it much longer. This gentleman, 
was ſent inſtantly back again, and was directed to 
let the perſons he came from know, that the cheva · 
lier was defirous to have the riſing of his friends in 
England and Scotland ſo adjuſted, that they might 
mutually aſſiſt each other, and diſtract the enemy; 
that he had not reccived a final anſwer” from his 
fricuds in England, but that he was in daily expec- 
tation of it; that it was very much to be wiſhed, 
that all attempts in Scotland could be ſuſpended till 
Vol. IV, EF ſuch 
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the Scots were ſo preſſed, that they muſt either 
ſubmit or. riſe immediatcly, he was of opinion they, 
Qhoulg riſe, and he would make, the beſt pf. his wo 
to them, 

What this forwardneſs i in. dhe Scots, and: FEW un- 
certainty and back wardneſs in the Engliſh muſt pro- 


duce, it was not hard to foreſee ; and therefore, 
that I. might neglect nothing in my power to prevent 


any falſe, meaſures, as I was conſcious to myſelf that; 
I had neglected nothing to promote true ones, I diſ- 


patched à gentleman 10, London, where 1 ſuppoſed; 
the Earl of Mar to be, ſome days before the meſ- 


ſage I have juſt ſpoken of was ſent to Scotland. I de+ 
ſired him to make my compliments to Lord Mar, 
and to tell, him from we, that | underſtood, it to be 


his ſenſe, as well as the ſenſe of all our friends, that 1; 
Scotland could de. nothing, effectually without the 
concurrence of England, and that, England would 


not ſtir without aſſiſtance from abroad; that he 


might aſſure himſelf no ſuch aſſiſtance could be de- 


pended upon; and that I begged. of him to make 
the inference, from theſe propoſitions, The gentle; 


man went; but upon his arrival at London. he, 


found that the Earl of Mar was already. ſet. out ta, 
draw the Highlanders into arms. He communicat- 
ed his meſſage to a perſon * of confidence, who un · | 
dertook to ſend it after his lordſhip : and this was 


the utmoſt which either he or I could do in ſuch a 


conjuncture. 


ford Mr. Lewis, who belonged to the Ear 1 of Or- 
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| You were now viſibly departed from the very 
ſcheme which you had ſent us over, and from all 
the principles Which had been ever hid don. 
1 did what 1 cold te keep up my own ſplrit, as 
well as the ſpirits of the chevalier, and of all thoſe 
with whom 1 was in correſpondence : : I endeavour- 
ed even to deceive myſelf. I could not remedy the 
miſthief, and J was reſolved to ſee the conCluſion of 
the perillous adventure. But I on to you, that T 
thought then, and that I have not changed my opi- 
nion ſince, that ſuch meaſures as theſe would not be 
purſued by any reaſonable man, in the moſt com- 
mon affairs of life. It was with the utmoſt afto- 
niſniment that I ſaw them putſued in the conduct of 
an enterpriſe, which had for it's object nothing 
lefs than the diſpoſition of crowns, and for the 
means of bringing ir Hhour-nothing len than a civil | 
Wer? | 
| Wee that we heart nottlng! from England, 
when we expected every moment to hear thut the 
war was begun in Scotland; the Duke of Ormond 


© 


and T reſolved to ſend a perſon * of confidence io 


London. We inſtructed him to repeat to you the 
former accounts, which we had ſent over, to let 
you know how deſtitute the chevalier w. s, either of 
actual ſupport, or even of reaſonable hopes; and to 
deſire that you would determine whether he ſhould 
go te Scotland, or throw himſelf on ſome part t of 
the Engliſh coaſt, This perſon was farther inſtruct- 
ed to tell You, that, the Chevalier den ready to 


* Mr. Erechiel Hamilton: he got all | the papers 
by heart, 
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take any ae at a moment's warning, you 
might depend on his ſetting out the inſtant he re- 


ceived your anſwer: and therefore that to ſave time, 
if your intention was to riſe, you would do well to 


act immediately, on the aſſurance that the plan you 
preſcribed, be it what ir would, ſhould be exactly 
complied with. We took this reſolution the. rather, 


becauſe one of the pacquets which had been pre- 


pared in cypher, to give you an account of things, 


which had been put aboye three weeks before into 
Monſieur de Torcy's hands, and which by conſe- 

| 25 nce we thought to. be in yours, was by this time 

t back to me by this miniſter, I think open, with, 
an excuſe that he durſt not take upon him A 
ward N. ;1 

The perſon diſpatched to Cs returned very 
ſoon to us, and the anſwer, he brought was e, that 
ſince affairs grew daily worſe, and could not 
by delay, our friends in England had-reſolved to de- 
clare immediately, and that they wauld be ready to 
join the Chevalier on his landing: that his perſon 
would be as ſafe there as in Scotland, and that, in 
erery other reſpect, it was better that he ſhould 
land in England; that they had uſed their utmoſt en» 
deavours, and that they hoped the weſtern counties 
were in a good poſture to receive him. To this 
was added, a general indication of the place he 
ſhonld come to, as near to Plymouth as poſſible 

Lou muſt agree, that this was net the anſwer of 
men who knew what they were about. A vu 


* Lanſdown gave this anſwer in the name of all 
the perſons privy to the ſecret. 


more 
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more preciſion was neceſſary in dictating a mellage, 
which was to have ſach/ conſequences : and eſpecial- 
ly ſiace the gentleman could not fail to acqueint the 
perſons he ' ſpoke with, that the Chevalier was not 
able 40 carry men enough to ſecure him from being 
taken, even by the firſt conſtable. Notwithſtand · 
ing this, the Duke of 'Ormond ſet out from Paris, 
and the Chevalier from Bar. Some perſon were 
ſent to the north of England, and others to Lon - 
don, to give notice that they were both on their 
way. Their routs were fo ordered, that the Dake 
of Ormond was to fail from the coaſt of Normandy - 
ſome days before the Chevalier: arrived at St. Malo, 
to Which place the duke was 16 ſend immediate bo- 
tice of his landing: and two gentlemen acquainted 
with the country, and perfectly well known to all 
our friends in thoſe parts, were diſpatehed before, 
that the people of Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire, | 
who were, we concluded, in arms, might be ap» | 
priſed of the ſignals which were to be made from 
the ſhips, and might be ready to receive the duke. 
On the coaſt of France, and before his embark- 
ation, the duke beard that ſeveral of our principal 
friends had been ſeiſed, immediately after the perſon 
who came laſt from them had left Lenden; — 8 
the others were all diſperſed; and that the conſter - 
nation was univerſal, He embarked Beten N 
: ing this melancholy news, and, ſupported by no- 
f thing but the firmneſs of his temper,' he went over 
; to the place appointed: he did more than his part, 
and he found that our friends had done leſs than 
l theirs; One of the gentlemen, who had paſſed o- 
ver before bim, and had traverſed part of the C 
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try, — the coaſt, and aſſured ve ca 
there was not the leaſt room to expect a riſing. In 
a word, he was refuſed a night's. lodging in a coun- 
ty which we bad been told was in a good poſture 
to receive the Chevalier, and where the. duke ex- 
pected that multitudes would repair to him 

He returned to the coaſt of Britany after this un · 
cotforighls expedition, where the chevalier arrived 
about the ſame time from Lorain. What his grace 

propoſed by the ſecond attempt, which he made as 
ſoon as the. veſſel could be refitted, to land in the 
fame part of the iſland, I profeſs myſelf to be ig : 
norent. I writ him my opinion at the time, and, I 
have always thought, that the ſtorm in. which he 
had like to have been caſt away, and which forced 
him back to the French coaſt, ſaved him from a 
much greater peril, that of periſhiog in an attempt 

as full of extravagant raſhneſs, and as void of all 
| reaſonable meaning, as any of thoſe adventures which 

have rendered the hero of La Mancha immortal. 
The chevalier had now but one of theſe 8 
things left him to do, one was to return to Bar, 
the other was to go to Scotland, where there were 
people in arms for him. He took this laſt reſolu- 
tion. He left Britany, where he had as many mi- 
niſters as there were people about bim, and where 
he was eternally teiſed with noiſy diſputes about 
what was to be done in circumſtances, in which. no 
reaſonable thing could be done. He ſent. to have: a 
veſſel got ready for him. at Dunkirk, and he croſſed 
the country as privately as he coul. 

___ -Whilſt all theſe things paſſed, 1 remained at Diaks, 
to try if by any. means ſome aſſiſtance might be at 
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laſt procured; without. which . it: was evident, even 
to thoſe who flattered themſelves the wall, that the 
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No ſooner was the. ake of 2 gone 12 
age on the deſign which 1. have mentioned, and 


Kr ee but 'n was ſent for to a little houſe 
at Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne, where ſhe lived 
with Mademoiſelle de Chauſſery, the antient gentle · 
woman with whom the Duke of Orleans bad placed 
her. Theſe two perſons opened to me what had 
paſſed whilſt the Duke of Ormond was here, and 
the hopes they had of drawing the regent. into all 
the meaſures neceſſary to ſupport the attempts which 
were making in favour of the chevalierr 
By what they told me at firſt, I ſaw. that they 
had-been truſted ; and by what. paſſed in the courſe 
of my. treating. with them, it appeared, that they 


had the acceſs. which they pretended to. All, which 


I had been able to do by proper perſons and in pro- 
per methods, ſince the King of Franec's death, a- 
mounting to little or nothing, I reſolved, at laſt, to 


try what was to be done by this indirect way. 1 
put myſelf under the conduct of theſe female man- 
agers; and, without baving the ſame: dependences 


on them as his grace of Qrmond. had, 1, puſhed their 
credit and their power as fas as they paoched during 
the time I continued to ſee them. [ met with 
ſmoother language and greater hopes than had been 
given me hitherto. A note ſigned by the regent, 
ſuppoſed to be writ to a woman, but which was to be 
explained to be intended for the Earl of Mar, was 
* ** hands to be ſent to Scotland, | 1 took 
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py of it, which yon may fee at the end of theſe 


papers . When Sir John Areſkine came to preſs 
for ſuccour, the regent was prevailed upon by theſe 


women to ſee bim; but he carried nothing real 


back with him, except 1 quantity of pold, ew 
the money which we had drawn from Spain, and 


which was Joſt with the veſſel, in a very odd man- 


ner, on the Scots coaſt. The Duke of Ormond 
had been promiſed ſeven or eight thouſand arms, 
which were drawn out of the magazines, and kad to 


be Jodged, I think, at Compeigne. 1 uſed my ut- 


moſt efforts that theſe arms might be carried for- 


ward to the coaſt, and 1 undertook for their tranſ- 


portation : but all was in vain ; fo that the likeli« 
hood of bringing any thing to effect in time appear- 
ed to me no greater, than 1 had found it before I 
entered into this inttigue. 

I ſoon grew tired of a commerce, which nothing 


but ſucceſs could render "tolerable ; and reſolved to 
be no longer amuſed by the pretences, which were 
daily repeated to me, that the regent had entertain- 


ed perſonal prejudices againſt me, and that he was 
inſenſibly, and by degrees, to be dipped in our mea- 


FTI OY ſures; that both theſe things required time, but that 


they would certainly be brought about, and. that 


we ſhould then be able to anſwer all the expecta- 
tions of the Englith and the Scots. The firſt of theſe. 


Pretences contained a fact, which I could hardly 
perſuade myſelf to be true, becauſe I knew very cer · 
'tainly, that I had never given his royal highneſs the 
leaſt occaſion for fuch prejudices : the ſecond was a 


This note has not been found among the au- 
thor' s papers. 
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work which might ſpin out into a great and uncer- 
tain length. I took my reſolution to drive what 
related to myſelf to an immediate explanation, and 
what related to others to an immediate deciſion; not 
to ſuffer any excuſe for doing nothing to be founded 
on my conduct, nor the falvation, if I could hinder 
it, of ſo many gallant men as were in arms in 
Scotland, to reſt on the ſucceſs of ſuch womaniſn 
projects. I ſhall, tell you what I did on the fuſt 
head now, and e A Me an; the n babes 
in its proper place. 8 
The fact which, it was ſaid, * regent laid to my 
charge, was à correſpondence with Lord Stair, and 
baviog been one night at his houſe, from! whence 1 
did not retire till three in the morning As ſoon 
as I gat hold of this, I deſired the marſhal of Ber · 
wick to go to him. The marſhal told him from 
me, that I had been extremely concerned to hear, 
in general, that l lay under his diſpleaſure 3 that a 
ſtory , which, it was ſaid, he believed had bean re- 
lated to me ;; that L expected the juſtice, which he 
could deny to no man, of having the accuſation 
proved, in which caſe I was contented to paſs for 
the laſt of human kind; or of being juſtified, if it 
could not be proved. He anſwered, that ſuch a 
ſtory had been related to him by ſuch perſons as he 
thought would not have deceived him; that he had 
been ſince convinced that it was falſe, and that L 
ſhould be ſatisfied of his. regard for me: but that, 
he muſt own; he was: very uneaſy to find, that I, 
who could apply to, him through the marſhal 
d'Huxelles, could chuſe to treat with Mrs. Trant, 


and I the reſt-; for, he named all the cabal, except his 
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fecretary, whom I bad never met at Made woiſelſe 
Chauſtery's. He added, that theſe people teĩſed 
him, at my inſtigation, to death; and that they 


were not fit to be truſted with any buſineſs. He 


applied to ſome of them the ſevereſt-epithers. The 


- marſhal of "Berwick | replied, ' that he was fure 1 


ſhould receive the whole of what he had been 
pleaſed to fay with the greateſt ſatisfaction; that 
had treated with thoſe perſons much * againſt my 

will; and, finally, that if his royal higneſs — 


not employ them, he was ſure I would never apply 


to them. In a convefſution which 1 had; not long 
after, with him, fie ſpoke to me in much the ſume 
terms as he had done to the marſhal. I went from 
him very ill edified as 10 his intetitions-of doing ay 
thing in favour of the Chevalier 3 but 1 carried + 
may with me this ſatisfaction, that he had aflignetl 
me, from his on mouth, the perſon through whom 


I ſhould wake wy appfienttons to him, and through 


whom i ſhould depend on receiving his anſwers; «that 
be had diſavowed all the little politic clubs, znd had 
eommanded me to have no more to do with them. 

Before I reſame the thread of my narration, give 
me leave to make ſome reflection upon what, 1 have 
been laſt ſaying to you. When IT met with the 
Duke of Ormond, at his return from the eoaſt, he 
thought himſelf obliged to ſay ſomething to excuſe 


his keeping me out of a ſecret, which during his 


abſence 1 had been let into. His excuſe was, that 
the regent had exacted from him that I ſhould know 
nothing of the matter. You will obſerve, that the 
account - Which't have given you ſeems to contradict 
_ this aſſertion of his grace, ſince it is hard to ſup- 


poſe, 
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be kept out of the ſecret, theſe women would have: 


* , b; J 


dared. to let me into it; and fince-w is: fill harder 


to ſuppoſe, that the regent would: make tllis expreſi 
condition with the Duke of Ormond, and, the mo- 
ment the Duke's. back was turned, would ſuffer: 
theſe. women to teiſe him tom me, and to bring 


lieve the regent did make ſuch a condition with him: 
and I will tell you how 1 underſtand all this little: 


you. This prince, with wit and valour, has joined 
all the irreſolution of temper poſſible, and is, per- 
haps, the man in the world the leaſt capable of ſay» 
ing no to your face. From hence it happened, 
that theſe women, like multitudes of other people, 
forced him to ſay and do enough to give them the 
air of having credit with him, and of being truſted 
by him. This drew in the Duke of Ormond, 
who is not, I dare ſay, as yet undeceived. The: 


thing, even indirectiy, in favour of the Jacobite 
cauſe. His intereſt was plainly on the other ſide, 


character carried him, as it would have done his 


ſures with the Chevalier. His double trimming 

character prevailed on him to talk with the Duke of 
Ormond: but it carried him uo farther. I queſtiun 
not hut he did on this occaſion, what you muſt 
have obſerved many men to do. We not only en- 
deavour to impoſe: on the world, but even on our- 
| ſelves, 


me anſwers. from him. I am, however, far from 
taxing the Duke with affirming au untruth. I be- 


management; which will explain: a: great deal to 


regent never intended, from the firſt, to do any 


and he ſaw it. But then the ſame weakneſs in his 


great uncle Gaſton, in the ſame caſe, to keep mea- 


ſelves. We diſguiſe our weakneſs, and work up u 
our minds an opinion, that the meaſure which we 
fall into by the natural or habitual imperfection of 
our character, is the effect of a principle of pru- 
dence, or of ſome other virtue. Thus the regent, 
who ſaw the Duke of Ormond, becauſe he could 
not reſiſt the importunity of Olive Trant, and who 
gave hopes to the Duke, becauſe he can refuſe no 
body, made himſelf believe that it was a great ſtrain 
of policy to blow up the fire, and to keep Britain 
embroiled. I am perſuaded that I do not err in 
judging that he thought in this manner; and here 
I fix the reaſon of his excluding me out of the 
commerce which he had with 'the Duke of Ormond, 

of his affecting a perſonal diſlike ef me, and of his 
avoiding any correſpondence with me upon theſe 
matters; till J forced myſelf in a manner upon him, 
and he could not keep me any longer at a. diſtance, 
without departing from his firſt principle, that of 
keeping meaſures with every body. He then threw 


me, or let me ſlide if you will, into the hands of 


theſe women ; and when he found that 1 preſſed 
him hard that way too, he took me out of their 
hands, and put me back again into the proper chan 
nel of buſineſs; where I had not been Jong, as you 
will ſee by and by, before the ſcene of amuſement. 
was finiſhed. 

Sir John Areſkine told me, wikh he came fen 
the firſt audience that he had of his royal highneſs, 
that he put him in mind of the encouragement. 
which he had given the Earl of Mar to take arms. 
I never heard any thing of this kind, but what Sir 

John let drop to me. If the fact be true, you 
„ ſec 
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ſeg that the Scots general bad been amuſed by him 
with a wituefs.. The Engliſh general was fo in his 
turn; and, while this was doing, the regent might 
think it beſt to have him to himſelf. Four eyes 
comprehend more objects than two, and 1 Was a 
little better acquainted with the characters of peo- 


ple, and the maſs of the country, than the Duke, 


though this court had been at firſt a ſtrange coun- 
try to me, in compariſon of the former. 

An infinity of little circumſtances concurred to 
make me form this opinion, ſome of which are bet · 
ter felt than explained, and many of which are not 
preſent to my memory. That which had the great- 
eſt weight with me, and which is, I think, deciſive, 
1 will mention. At the very time when it is pre- 


tended that the regent treated with the Duke of 


Ormond, an the expreſs condition that I thould 


know nothing of the matter; two *. perſons of the 


Firſt rank and greateſt credit in this court, when I 


made the moſt preſſing inſtances to, them in favour - 


of the Chevalier, [threw out in converſation to me, 


that I ſhould attach myſelf to the Duke of Orleans, 


that in my circumſtances 1 might want him, and 


that he might have occaſion for me. Something 
was intimated of penſions, and eſtabliſhment, and 


of making my peace at home. I would not under- 
Nand this language, becauſe 1 would not break with 
the people who held it: and when they faw that 
I would not take the hints, he oe to e 


them. 


* Marſhal, IHuxzelles, marguis d'Etat: tenty- 
five thouſand pounds offered by che laſt. 
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i fancy "that You ſee eb this ane the Pötter te 
ite rezente conduct. I am not, I. Coufeſs, able to 
explkin'to'you' thoſe of the Duke of Ormönds: 1 
fndt ſo much As güeſs at chem. When he came | 
25 France, 1 "fas Gardfol to ſhaw fm all "the 
"friendſhip, and all the teſpect poſſible. My ud 
Were hs, my purſe Was his, and even my bed Ws 
dis. 1 Wönt Filer, 1 did an tote "things Which 
ouch moſt" ſenſibly people 'who Hive been vſed to 
pop I ate curt io him, aud han ted his 
ere With affictity. In tetur *to this behaviour, - 
"whith Was tlie Lhe eder of wy good Will, ith 
"Which tio duty that 1 Owed bis grite, no Gbifgätiön 
that 1 had to him, impaled upon me; I Have great 
"reaſon to ſuſpect, chat he Went at leaſt Half way in 
all which vas fad“ or done agalnſt me. He thr 
r himfkif pftndly into the ſnare "which was laid for 
bim; nd Mſtead of Hindering, as he and 1 in cön- 
cert might Have done, "thoſe Hfatrs fröm langüifhltig 
in the manner they did Teveral months, he fürtifhied 
this Court Wich an exciſe! för tib freeing with e, 
bl it was too late to Play Even a Maag gatde; 10 
he neither drove the regent to ufffſt he Chevalier, = 
vor to declate that he woufd hor àffiſt him; zcöüchn | 
It was fatal to the cauſe in geteral, and to die Seots | 
in particular, not to bring ohe of the two about. 
it was Chriftmäs 17 re, before the Chewaller 
!Fafled for Scotland. The Battle of Dunblain had 
been fought, the buſineſs of Preſton was oer: 
there remained not the leaſt room to expect arly 
commotion in his favour among the Evgliſh ; and 
many of the Scots, Who had declared for him, be- 
_ cool in the cauſe, No proſpect of 
| ſucceſs 
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they could look upon him, * it was faid, as a a kitig; 
This was their language | to us. To the Britifly 
miniſter they denied, they. foreſwore, they renoun · 

ced; and yet the + man of the beſt head ia all 
their councils, being aſked by Lord Stair what they 
intended to do; anſwered, before he was aware, 
that they pretended to de neuters. 1 leave you to 
judge how this (lip was taken uß. 

As ſoon as I receiyed advice, that the Chevalier” 
was failed from Dunkirk, 1 renewed, 1 fedoub ed, 
all my applications. I neglected no means, I for 
got no argument which my underſtanding could 
ſuggeſt to. me, "What the duke of Ormond reſt- 
ed upon, you have ſeen already: and T doubt very 
much whether Lord Mar, if he had been bere in 
my plate, would have been able to employ meaſures 
more effectual than thoſe which 1 made uſe of. I. 
may, without any imputation of arrogance, compare 
myſelf on this occaſion with his lotdſhip, ſince there 
was nothing in the management of this affair above 
my degree of capacity ; nothing” equal, either in 
extent or difficulty, to "the buſinels which be was 4 
ſpectator of, and which I carried on when we were 
ſecretaries of ſtate together under the late Queen, ; 

The king of France, who was not able to furniſh | 
the Pretender with money bimſelf, had writ ſome 
time before his death to his grandſon, and had ob- 
tained a promiſe, of 400,000 crowns from the 
king of Spain. A ſmall part of this ſum bad been 


.* Diſcourſe of abbe FEftrees, afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Cambray. 


+ Marq. d'Huxelles, 
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| preſied the Spani Paris, 
I falicited by Lawleſs Alberoal, at Madrid; and 1 
found © gnother more priyate and 7 promiſing kd 
of applying to bim. I topk care to hay ea nu | 


_ offigers picked out of the Iriſh troops, which ferve 


in that country; their ieh da e bem, and 
1 For a ſhip. tg recipe and tranſport, cep. The 
money, came ip. @ Nowly, apd io ſych triflng ſums,.. 

that it tarned ig fee acoypt 3 . and the officers. 
gn heya whe nj rrp ng 
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bing Firſt, 8 ole t © troops, at 
ſervice conliſted in net in 9 6 

been aſked, which wer 

an expedition : | fecondl . beca bas Was 1 Lek 

this ſort might turn the 2 

empire, from whoſe c offices he bad r 


pect of t him: ad bins, 1 de 
although te knew. that the king of C eat Britain 
was his enemy, yet they were not in way together. 
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gaivft him to juſtify ſuch a rupture. At the time tl 
I am ſpeaking of, theſe reaſons were removed * if 
the king of Sweden's being beat out of the empire, a 
by the little conſequence which his management of = 
the proteſtant princes was to him, and by the de- t 

| 

| 


claration of war which the king as elector of Ha- 
nover made. I took up this negotiation therefore 
again. The regent appeared to come into it. He 
| ſpoke fair to the baron de Spar, who preſſed him on t 
his ſide, as I preſſed bim on mine, and promiſed, | 
beſides the arrears of the ſubſidy due to the Swedes, ' | 
an immediate advance of fifty thouſand crowns, for 
the enterpriſe on Britain. He kept che officer who 
was to be diſpatched, I know not how long booted; 
ſometimes on pretence, that in the low ſtate of his 
credit he could not find bills of exchange for the 
ſum, and ſometimes on other pretences ; and by 
theſe delays he evaded his promiſe. The French 
were very frank in declaring, that they could give 
us no money, and that they would give us no troops, 
Arms, ammunition, and connivance, they made us 
hope for. The latter in ſome degree we might 
have had, perhaps; but to what purpoſe was it 
to connive, when, by a multitude of little tricks, 
they avoided furniſhing us with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and when they knew that we were utterly 
unable to furniſh ourſelves with them? 1 had form- 
ed the deſign of engaging French privateers in the 
Pretender's ſervice. They were to have carried 
whatever we ſhould have had to ſend to any part of 
Britain in their firſt voyage, and, after that, to have 
cruiſed under his commiſſion, I had actually agreed 
for ſome, and it was in wy power to have made 
the 
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the ſame bargains"with others. Sweden, on one 
ſide, and Scotland on the other, would have 
afforded them retreats: and if the war had been 
kept up in any part of the mountains, I conceive 
the execution of this deſign would have been of. 
the greateſt advantage to the Pretender. It failed, 
becauſe no other part of the work went on. He. 
was not above ſix weeks in his Scots expedition, 
and theſe were the things · I endeavoured to bring: 
to bear in his abſence. I had no great opinion of 
my ſucceſs before he went; but when he had made 
the laſt ſtep which it was in his power to: make, I. 
reſolved to ſuffer neither him nor the Scots to be 
any longer bubbles of their o credulity, and of 
the ſcandaleus artifice of this court. It would be 
tedious to enter into a longer narrative of all the 
uſeleſs pains I took. To conclude, therefore, in a 
converſation which I had with the M. d'Huxelles, I 
took occaſion to declare, that I would not be the 
inſtrument of amuſing: the Scots; and that ſince L 
was able to do them no other ſervice, I would at 
leaſt inform them, that they muſt flatter themſelves | 
no longer with hopes of ſuccour from France. I 
added, that I would fend them veſſels which, with 
thoſe already on the coaſt of Scotland, might ſerve 
to bring off the Pretender, the Earl of Mar, and 
as many others as poſſible. * The marſhal ap- 
proved my reſolution, and adviſed me to execute it 
as the only thing which was left to do. On this 
occaſion he ſhewed no reſerve, he was very expli- 
cit : and yet, in this very point of time, the pro- 
miſe of an order was obtained, or pretended to be 
obtained, from the regent, for delivering — — 


Havre. 1 — 2 
a daughter of lord Melford, and who, under that 
title, ſet up for a meddler in Engliſm buſineſs. 1 
cannot juſtly tell whether the honour of obtaining 
this promiſe was aſcribed to him, to the junto in the 


Bois de Boulogne, or to any one elſe, I ſuppoſe 
they all aſſumed a ſhare of the merit. The pro- 
ject was, that the ſtores ſhould be delivered to 
Caſtel Blanco; that he ſhould enter into a recogni- 
ere to Spain, and from thence to 


the Weſt · Indies; that I ſhould provide a veſſel for. 


this purpoſe, which be ſhould appear to hire or 
buy; and that when-ſhe was at fea ſhe ſhould fail 
directly for Scotland. You cannot believe that I 


reckoned much on the effect of this order: but, 
accuſtomed to concur in meaſures, the inutility of 


which I ſaw evidently. enough, I concurred in this 
likewiſe. The neceſfary care was taken, and in a 


fortnight's time the ſhip was ready to ſail, and no 
ſuſpicion of her belonging to the Chevalier, «a. 


her deſtiaation, was gone abroad. 

As dis event made no alteration in my china 
u diſpatches which 1 prepared, 
and ſent to Scotland. In them I gave an account 
of what was in negotiation. I explained to him 


what might be hoped for in time, if he was able | 


to maintain himſelf in the mountains without the 
ſuccours he demanded from France. - But from 


France, I told him plainly, that it was in vain ta 


expect the leaſt of them, In ſhort, I con · 
Ä 
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cealed nothing from him.” This was all I cotld do- 
to put the Chevailer and his council in a condition 
to judge What meaſures to take: but theſe diſ- 
patches never came to his hands. He was failed* 
from Scotland juſt before the gentleman; whom 1 
ſent, arrived on the coaſt; He landed at Graveline 
about the twenty-ſecopd of February; and the firſt 
orders he gave, were to ſtop all the veſſels Which 
were going on his” account to the our from 
whence he came. 

I faw him the morning after his te Wes at St, 
Germains, and he received me with open arms. r 
had been, as ſoon as we heard of his return, to” 
acquaint the French court with it. They were not 
a little uneaſy ; and the firſt thing which the M. 
D'Huxelles ſaid to me upon it was; that the Cheva- 
lier ought to proceed to Bar with all the diligence” 
poſſible, and to take poſſeſſion of his former aſſylum* 
before the Duke of Lorrain had time to defire him” | 
to look out for a reſidence ſome where elſe. No- 
thing more was meaned by this propoſal, than jel 
get him out of the dominions of France immediate 
ly. I was not in my mind averſe to it, for other 
reaſons, Nothing” could be more diſadrantageous | 
to him, than to be obliged to paſs the Alps, or to” 
refide in the papal territory on this fide of 
Avignon was already named for his retreat, in ol 
mon "converſation; and I know not whether, from 
the time he left Scotland, be eber thought of any” 
other. I imagined that by ſurpriſing the Duke of 
Lorrain, we ſhould” furniſh"that prince with an exs* 
cuſe to the King, and to the emperor ; that” 
we _ draw "he matter into length, and gain 

tine 
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eine io negotiate woe other, retreat, than, that of. 
Mignon, for the Chevalier. The, Dyke's good. 
will chere was no toom to doubt of ;, and by what, 


| the prince. of. Vaudemont told me. at Paris, ſome. 


time afterwards, I, am: apt tg, think we ſhould have 
ſucceeded: Im all events, it could nqt be, wrong to- 
try, every meaſure, and the, Pretender would, havg 
gane to Avignon, with, mach better grace, when, he. 


| kad done, in the ſight; of the world, all he copld, 


to avoid- it; 


I fqund him in no, diſpoſition Gente fac tate: 
he hag: a; mind; gn. the-contrary, to ſlay, ſome time 
ax, St. Germains, and in the, neighbourhgod' of Par, | 
ris, and 10 have a privats meeting. with the regent. 
He ſent me. back to Paris, to ſolicit this meeting: 
I, writ, 1 ſpoke. to the, Marſhal. D'Huxelles, L dd 
my bell to ſerve. him in his own way. The Marſhal. 
apſwered me by word, of mouth; and by letters He: 
refuſed. me by both. L remember be added this cr. 


 eumſtance, that he fond the regent in bed, nd, ace. 


quainted him wich what the Chevalier. deſired. that 
the regent roſe. up, in a paſſion, {aig} that the things 
which, were aſſed, were, pueriliries, and firore, that 


he world not fee him: 1 returned without having: 


WE: to ſugceed in;my.commiſſion; and, L ont 
fefs, J thpught:the, want of ſucceſs; on this: As: 
ſion, ng, great misfortune. 

It was two of- three o'clock on the Sunday, or 
Monday morning when I parted from the Pretender. 
He acquieſced in- the determination of the regent, 


and. declared that he would inſtantly ſex out for 


Lorrain; his trunks were packed, his chaiſe was 


ofdereq to be. at the door at five, and I ſent ta. 
Paris 
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Paris, to acquaint the miniſter that He Was zone. 


He aſlted me hdw 'f66n I ſheuld be able to follow 
him, gave She commiſſions for 'ſoltie things, Which 


he defired 1 'hould bring "after bit; "and, in 2 


word, no Italian ever embraced Ne Sib Tie Ws 
going to ab, with greater ew of * "affection and 
confidence. 

Inſtead of tali 
the little houſe 22 Bois de Boulogne, where his 
female miniſters reſided; there he coutinued 'Fark- 


ing for ſeveral days, and pleaſing Himiclf with the 


air of myſtery and buſineſs, whilſt the only real 
buſineſs, which he ſhould have had ät that time, 
lay neglected. He faw the Spaniſh aid Swediſh 
miniſters in this place, 1 'cattiot tell, for I never 
thought it worth-aſkiog, whether he faw the Duke 


of Orleaus: poſſibly be might. To have been 


teiſed to ſuch a ſtep, which ſignified nothing, and 
which gave the cabal an air of credit and impot- 


tance, is agreeable enough to the lerity of his Roy- 


al Highaeſs's character. 
The Thurſday following the Duke of Ormond 
came to ſee me, and after the compliment of telling 


me, that he believed 1 fhould be ſurpriſed at the 
meſſage he brought, he put into my hands a note 


to himſelf, 'and' a little ſcrip of paper directed to me, 
and drawn in the ſtile of a juſtite of peace's war- 
rant. They were both in the Chevalier's hand- 
writing, and they were dated on the Tueiday, in 
order to make me believe that they had been writ on 
the road, and ſent back to the duke: his grace 


dropped in our cot verſation, with great dexterity, 
all the inſinuations proper to confirm me in this 
opinion. I knew at this time his maſter was not 


gone: 


— 46 fav ns, be ati 
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gone; ſo that he gave me two very riſible ſcenes, 
| Which are frequently. to be met with when ſome 
people meddle in buſineſs ; I mean that of ſeeing a 
man labour with a great deal of aukward artifice to 
make a ſecret of a nothing, and that of ſeeing your- 
{elf taken for a bubble when you know as much of 
te matter, as he who aer that he l an 
F einn, 4 
WT, cannot recollect 8 . terms 11 two 
papers. I remember that the kingly laconic ſtile of 
one of them, and the expreſſion of having no far- 
ther occaſion for my ſervice, made me ſmile. The 
other was an order to give up the papers in my of- 
fice ; all which might have been continued in a let- 
"ter-caſe of a moderate ſize, . I gave the duke the 
ſeals, and ſome papers which I could readily come 
at. Some others, and indeed all ſuch as 1 had nat 
deſtroyed, I ſent afterwards to the chevalier : and 
I took care to convey to him, by a ſafe hand, ſe- 
veral of his letters, which it would have been very 
improper the duke ſhould have ſeen. I am ſur- 
priſed that he did not reflect on the conſequence of 
my obeying his order literally. It . depended on 
me to have ſhewn his general what an opinion the 
Chevalier had of his capacity. I ſcorned the trick; 
and would not appear piqued, when I was far from 
being angry. As I gave up, without ſcruple, all the 
papers which remained in my hands, becauſe I was 


determined never to make uſe of them; fo I confeſs 
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to you, I took a ſort of pride in never aſking for 
thoſe of mine which were in the pretender's hands: 
I contented myſelf with making the duke under- 
ſtand how little need there was to get rid of a man 
| | i 


2 
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in this manner, who had made the bargain which [ 


5 had done at my engagement; and with taking this 
4 firſt opportunity to declare, that I would never 
— more have to do with the pretender, or bis cauſe, 
That 1 might avoid being queſtioned and quoted 
of in the moſt curious and the molt babling town in 
4 the world, 1 related what had” paſſed to three or 
- four of my friends, and hardly ftirred abroad, du- 
_ ring a fortnight,” out of a little lodging which very 
a few people knew of. At the end of this term the 
* Marſhal of Berwic came to ſee me, and aſked me 
Cw what I meaned, to confine myſelf to my chamber, 
= when my name was trumpeted aboũt in all che com · 
oh panies of Paris, and the moſt infamous ſtories were 
L ſpread concerning me. This was the firſt notice I 
nl had, and it was ſoon followed by others. I ap- 
at peared immediately in the world, and found there 
if was hardly a ſcurrilous tongue which | had not been 
jet looſe on my ſubject; and that thoſe perſons, 


iP 


whom the Duke of Ormond and Earl of Mar muſt 
influence, or might fYence, were the ale in 117 
faming m. 

Particular inſtances herds [ had faled whe 88 
ed; and, as it was the faſhion for erery Jacobite to 
afect being in the ſecret, you might have found a 
multitude of vouchers to facts, which, if they had 
been true, could in the nature of them be n 
to very few perſons. | 

This method, of beating 60 ths reputation of 
a man by noiſe and impudence, impoſed on the world 
at firſt, convinced people who were not acquainted 
with me, and ſtaggered even my friends, But it. 
ceaſed in a few days to have any effect againſt me 
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Ae malles was too groſs. to paſs a 


Theſe ſtories died away almoſt as faſt as they were 


publiſhed, for nemme 


particular. 


They gave out, for Wee e has 10 
my own uſe a very great ſum of the chevalier's mo- 


ney, when it was notorious that I had ſpent a great 
part of my on in his ſervice; and never would be 
obliged to him for a farthing : in which caſe, I be- 


lieve, I was ſingle. Upon this head it was eaſy to 


appeal to a very honeſt gentleman, the queen's tren · 
ſurer at St. Germains, through whoſe hands, and 


not through mine, went the very little money which 


the Chevalier had. 


Tbey gave out, that whilſt he was in Scotland 


he never heard of me, though it was notorious that 
1 ſent him no leſs than Hive, expreſſes during the fix 


weeks which he conſumed in this | expedition, It 


was eaſy, on this head, to appeal to the perſons, to 
whom my diſpatches had heen committed. 


:Theſoilins and. mary ee thn. foe nk, 


which were founded on particular facts, were diſ- 
proved by particular facts, and had not time, at leaſt 
at Paris, to make any impreſſion. But the pꝓrinci- 
pal crime, with which they charged me then, and 
the only one which face: that time they have inſiſt - 


ed upon, is of another nature. This part of their 
_ accuſation is general, and it cannot be refuted with- 
out doing what I have done abeve, deducing feve- 


ral facts, -comparing theſe facts together, and rea- 
toning upon them : nay, that which is worſe, is, 


that it: cannot be fully refuted without the mention | 
of ſame facts, which, in wy preſent circumſtances, 


it 
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it is pretended might 
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it would ft be very prudent, though I ſnould 
think it very lawful for me, to divulge; You fee 
that I mean the ſtarving the war in Scotland, which 
have been ſupported; and 
might have ſueceeded too, if 1 had procured tho 
ſuccours which were aſked, nay, if T had ſent a lit-· 


tle powder. This the Jacobites, who affect mo- 


deration and candour, ſhrug their ſhoulders at: 
they are ſorry for it, but' Lord Bolingbroke can ne- 
ver waſh himſelf clean of this guilt; for theſe ſuc- 
cours might have been obtained: and a proof that 
they might, is, that they were ſo by others. Theſe 

people leave the cauſe of this miſmanagement doubt - 
ful, between my treachery and my want of capaci- 
ty. The pretender, with all the falſe charity and 
real malice of one who ſets up for devotion, attri- 
butes all his misfortunes to my negligence. 

The letters which were writ by my ſecretary, a- 


| bove a year ago, into England; the marginal notes 


which have been made fince to the letter from A- 
vignon; and what is vid above, have ſet this affair 
m ſo clear a light; that whoever examines, with a 
fair intention, muſt fecl the truth, and be convinced 
by it. I cannot, however, forbear to make ſome 
obſervations on the fame ſubject here. It is even 
neceſſary that Þ ſhould do ſo in the defign- of mak- 
ng this diſtourſe the foundation of my juſtification 
to the Tories at preſent, and to the-whole world in 
time. 

Fhere is nothing which my enemies apprehend 
ſo much as my juſtification : and they have reaſon. 
But they may comfort themſelves with this reflec- 
tion, that it will be a misfortune, which will ac- 
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accidents to draw me into ſuch meaſures and ſuch 
company; that I have been obliged to defend my- 


by aſſociating with fo much folly, and ſo much kna- 
very, I am become the victim of both; that I was 
diſtreſſed by the former, when the latter would 
have been leſs grievous. to me, ſinee it js much bet- 
ter ia buſineſs to be yoked to knaves than fools; 
and that I put into their hands the means of load · 


ſequences. of their folly, 


of Mar, he writ for arms, for ammunition, for 
money, for officers, and all things frankly, as if 
theſe. things had been ready, and 1 had engaged to 


koning on any. aſſiſtance from hence. As our hopes 
at this court decreaſed, his lordſhip roſe in his de- 


regent intended nothing leſs than even privately and 
indirectly to ſupport the Scots, the pretender and 
the Earl of Mar writ for regular forces and a train 
of artillery ; which was in effect to inſiſt that France 
ſhould enter into a war for them. I might, in an- 
ſwer to the firſt inſtances, have aſked Lord Mar, 
what he did in Scotland ? and what he meaned by 
drawing his countrymen into a war at this time, or 
at leaſt upon this foot? He, -who had dictated not 
long before a memorial, wherein it was aſſerted, 
that 


* 


P me to my grave, that I ſuffered a chain of 


{elf againſt ſuch accuſations and ſuck/accuſersy that, 


ing me, like the ſcape-goat, with all the "a ey 


In the firſt letters LA I received. Fits * Earl | 


ſupply him with them, before he ſet up the ſtand- 
ard at the Brae of Mar: whereas our condition ; 
could not be unknown to his lordſhip; and you 
have ſeen that I did all I could to prevent his rec 


mands: and at the time when it was viſible that the 
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that to have a proſpect of ſucceeding in this enter- 5 
priſt there moſt be an vniverſal ĩnſurrection, and 
that ſuch an inſurrection was im no. ſort probable, 

| unleſs a body of troops was brought to ſupport it? 
He, who thought that the conſequence of failing, 
when the attempt was once made; muſt be the utter 
ruin of the cauſe, and the lofs of the BritiſtyIiberty 
He, who concurred” in demanding as a pis- aller, and 
the leaſt: which conld be inſiſted on, arms, ammu- 
mtion, artillery, money, and officers? I ſay, I might 
have afſted what he meant to begin the dance when 
he back not the leaft aſſurance of any ſuceour, but, 
on the' eentrary; the greateſt reaſon imaginable to- 
believe this affair was become as deſperate abroad 
by the death of the moſ# Chriſtian King, as it was 
at home by the diſcovery” of che deſign, and by the 
meaſures take to defeat it? 

Inſtead of acting this part; which would have 
deen wiſe, . I took that which was plauſible, I re- 
ſolved to contribute all I, could to ſuꝑport the buſi-- 
ſineſs, ſince it was. begun. I encouraged his lord. 
flip as long as I had the leaſt: ground for doing © ;: 
and ] confirmed the Pretender in his reſolution of 
going to Scotland, when he had nothing better left 
him to do. If I have any tung to repproacht my- 
ſelf with, in the whole progreſs of the war in Stot-- 
land, it is having encouraged Lord Mar too long: 
But on the other hand, if I had given up the cauſe, 
and had writ: deſpondingly to him, before this court 
had explained itſelf as fully as the Marſhal De Hux- 
elles did in the converſs tion which' is mentioned a- 
bove, ir is exſy mo ſee what tum would hre beg 
given to ſach a conduct, 
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The true cauſe of all the ak which hap; 
pened to the Scots, and to thoſe who took arms in 
the north of England, lies here; that, they roſe. 
without any previous certainty of. foreign. help, in 
direct contradiction to the ſcheme. which their lead- 
ers themſelves had formed. The excuſe which L 
have heard made for this, is that the act of parlia- 
ment for curbing the Highlanders . was near to be 
put in execution; that they would have been diſ- 
armed, and entirely diſabled from riſing at any other 
time, if they had not roſe at this. You can judge 


better than 1 of the validity of this excuſe. It 4 


ſeems to me, that by management they might have 


gained time, and that even when they had been re- 


duced to the dilemma ſuppoſed. they. ought to have 
got together under pretence of reſiſting the infrac- 
tions of the union, without any mention of the 


Pretender, ,and have treated with- the government. 
on this foot. By. theſe means they might probably 


have preſerved themſelves in a condition of avowing 
their deſigu when they ſhould be ſure of being back- 
ed from abroad: at the worſt they might have de- 
clared for the Chevalier when all other expedients 
failed them. In a word, I take this excuſe not to 
be very good, and the true reaſon of this conduct 
to have been the raſhneſs of the people, and the in- 
conſiſtent meaſures of their head. 

But admitting the excuſe to be valid, it remains 
ſtill an undeniable truth, that this is the original 
fountain from whence all thoſe waters of bitterneſs 
flowed, - which ſo many. unhappy people have drunk 
of. I have ſaid already, that the neceſſity. of act- 
ing was precipitated before any meaſures to act with 
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fucceſs had been taken; and that the neceſſ ty of: 
doing ſo ſeemed to increaſe as the means of doing 
ſo were taken away. To whom is this to be aſcrib- 
ed? ls it. to be aſcribed to me, who had no ſhare. 
in theſe affairs till a few weeks before the Duke of 
Ormond was. forced. to abandon England, and the, 
diſcovery, of the intended invaſion was publiſhed to 
parliament and to the! world ? or is. it. to be aſcribed 
to thoſe who had from the firſt been at the bead of 
this undertaking? . 
"£3 Unable to-defend this point, the next n of 
1 the Jacobites is to this impudent and abſurd affirma · 
tion, that, notwithſtanding. the diſadvantages under 
which they took arms, they, ſhould have ſucceeded, 
if the indirect aſſiſlances, which were aſked from 
France, had been obtained :- nay, that they ſhould 
have been. able to defend the Highlands, if I had 
} ſent them a. little powder. Is it poſſible that a man 
| ſhould be wounded with ſuch; blunt weapons? Much 
more that» powder was.. aſked for from the firſt ;. 
| and I have already. ſaid, that when the Chevalier 
came into Scotland, regular troops, artillery, &c. 
N were demanded. Both he and the Earl of Mar 
judged it impoſſible to ſtand their ground without 
ſuch. aſſiſtance as theſe. How ſcandalous then muſt 
it be deemed, t that they! ſuffer their dependents to 
ſpread in the world, that for want of a little powder | 
| J forced them to abandon Scotland? The Earl of 
| Mar knows, that all the,pawder in France would 
| not have enabled him-to ſtay at Perth as long as he 
did; if he had not had another. ſecurity: and when 
that eg LY * aft hore , the. party, if 
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the ment had given vs all that be made fe ef 
us expect. 

But to finiſh all that L intend to fiy on a ſobjeRt 
which has tired me, and perhaps you: the Jaco- 
bites affirm that the indirect aſſiſtances, which they 
deſired, might have been obtained: and J confeſs, 
that 1 am inexcuſable if this fact be true. To 
prove-it, they appeal to the little politicians of whom. 
I have ſpoken: ſo often; I affirm, on the contrary, 
that nothing could be obtained here to ſupport the 
Scots, or to encourage the Engliſh. To prove the 
aſſertion; I appeal to- the miniſters-with whom I ne- 
gotiated; and to the regent himſelf, who, whatever 
language he may hold in. private with other people, 
cannot controvert with me the truth of what I ad- 
vance. He excluded me formerly, that he might 
the more eaſily avoid doing any thing; and perhaps 
He has blamed me fince,. that he might excuſe his 
doing. nothing; All this may be true, and yet it 
will remain true, that he would never have been 
prevailed upon to act directty againſt his intereſt in 
the only point of view which he bas, F mean the 
crown of France, and againſt the unanimous ſenſe 
of all his miniſters. Suppoſe that in the time of 
| the late queen, when ſhe had the peace in view, a 
party in France had implored her aſſiſtance, and 
had applied to Margery Fielding, to Ifrael, to my 
lady Oglethorpe, to Dr. Battle, and Lieutenant ge- 
neral Stewart ; what facceſs do you imagine ſuch 
applications would have had? The Queen would 
have ſpoke them fair, ſhe would ſpeak otherwiſe to 
no body: but do you imagine ſhe would have made 
once ſtep in their favour? Olive Trant, Magny, 
Mademoiſelle 
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Mademoiſelle Chauſſery, a dirty abbe Brigault, and 
Mr. Dillon, are characters very appoſite to theſe 5 
and what I ſuppoſe to have paſſed in England is not 
a Whit more ridiculous than what really paſſed here. 

I fay nothing of the ſhips, which the Jacobites 
pretend that they ſent into Scotland three weeks or 
a month after the Pretender was returned. I believe 
they might have had my Lord Stair's connivance 
then, as well as the regent's. I ſay nothing of the = 
order, which they pretend to have obtained, and 
which 1 never ſaw, for the ſtores that were ſeiſed 
at Havre to be delivered to Caſtel Blanco. I have 
already faid enough on this head; and you cannot 
have failed to obſerve, that this ſignal favour was 
never obtained: by theſe people till the Marſhal De 
Huxelles had owned to me, that nothing was to be 


expected from France, and that the only thing whict 


I could do was to endeavour to bring the Preten- 
der, the Earb of Mar; and the principal perſons who 
were teſt expoſed off: neither he nor I ane 
that any. ſuch would be left behind. #5 Ham 41. 
When I began to appear in the welds, enn a 
advertiſements which my friends gave me of the clas 
mour that was raiſed againſt me, you will eaſily 
thiak I did not enter into ſo: many particulars as IL. 
have done with you. I ſaid even leſs, than you 
have ſeen; in thoſe letters which Brinſden writ into 


England, in March and April was twelve month 3; 


and yet the clamour funk immediately. The peo- 
ple of conſideration at this court beat it down; and 
the court of St. Germains grew ſo- aſhamed of it,. 
that the Queen thought fit to purge herſelf of having 
had any ſhare in encouraging the diſcourſes which 

were- 
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let into the: ſecret of the meaſure which preceded 
them. The provocation was great, but ] reſolved 
ta act without paſſion. I ſaw- the advantage the 
Pretender and his couocil, who diſpoſed of things 
better for me thas 1 ſhould have done for myſelf, 
had given me: but | faw likewiſe, that I muſt im- 
prove this advantage with the utmoſt caution. © 
As I never imagined. that he would treat me in 


weak. enough to adviſe: him to it; I had reſolved, 


an bis return from Scotland, to follow him till his 


reſidence ſhould be fixed: ſomewhere or other: af- - 


ter which, having ſerved: the, Fories in this, which 
E looked upon as their-laſt! ſtruggle for power, and 
having continued to act in the Pretender afſtiro 


ull the end of the term for which I embarked witty 
I ſhould have: eſteemed myſelf to be at liber- 


him; 
w; and ſhould in the civileſt manner 1 was able 
have taken my leave of him, Had we parted thus 
F ſhould have remained in à very: ſtrange ſituation 
during the reſt of my life: but L had examined my - 


_ felf thoroughly, 1 was determined, F was prepared. 
On one fide he would have thonghr that he had 
a fort: of right on any future occaſion: to call me 


ont of my retreat; the Tories would probably have 
thought tha ſame thing: my reſolution was taken 
to refuſe them both, and I foreſaw; that both would 
eandemn me. On the other ſide, the conſideration 
of. his keeping meafures with me, joined to that of 
having once openly declared for him, would have 
created a_ point of honour, by which I ſhonld' have 
been tied: down, not only from ever engaging againſt 
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him, but alſo from making my peace at home. 


mer engagements had faſtened on me, and gave me 


2 right to eſteem myſelf as free from all obligations 


of keeping meaſures with him, as 1 ſhould have con- 
tinued if I had never engaged in his intereſt, I took 


therefore, from that moment, the reſoluiion of ma- 


king my peace at home, and of employing all the 
unfortunate experience I had acquired abroad, to 
undeceive my friends, and to promote the 2 


the quiet of my country. 


The Earl of Stuir . 


treat with me whillt I was engaged with the Pre- 
tender, as I have been ſince informed. He had 
done me the juſtice to believe mo incapable to heark- 
en, in ſuch circumſtances, to any propoſals of that 


kind: and, as mach friendſhip as he had for me, 


zs much as I had for him, we entertained not the 


leaſt even indire& correſpondence together during 
that whole time. Soon afterwards he employed a 


perſon * to communicate to me the diſpoſition” of 


his Majeſty to grant me my pardon, and his own 
deſire to give me, on this occaſion, all the ꝓroofs 
he could of bis inclination in my favour. I em- 


braced the offer, as it became me to do, with alt 


poſſible ſenſe of the King's goodneſs, and of his 
lordſhip's friendſhip +, We met, we talked-toge- 


* SALADIN of Geneva, then at Paris. 

+ There will be added, at the end of this relat · 
on, an original letter from the Earl of Sran to Mr. 
Cracos, giving a full account of he tranſaction 
here mentioned. | 
cher, 


blow. He. broke the links of that chain which for- 
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ther, and he wrote to the court on the 3 
The turn which the miniſters gave to this matter 
was, to enter into a treaty to reverſe my attainder, 
and to ſtipulate the conditions on which: * _— 
yy ſhould be granted me. 
The notion of a treaty ſhocked me. 1 reſolved 
never to be reſtored, rather than go that way to 
work; and I opened myſelf without any reſerve ts 
Lord Stair, _ I told him, that I looked on myſelf 
to be obliged in honour and in conſcience to unde- 
ceive my friends in England, both as to the ſtate of 
foreign affairs, as to the management of the | Jaco» 
bite intereſt abroad, and as to the characters of per - 
ſons; in every one of which points | know them 
to be moſt groſsly and moſt dangerouſly deluded: 
that the treatment I had received from the Preten- 
der and his adherents would juſtify me to the world 
in doing this: that if I remained in © exile: all my 
life, he might be aſſured, that 1 would never more 
have to do with the Jacobite cauſe; and that if I 
was reſtored, 1 ſhould give it an effectual blow, in 
making that apology which the Pretender has put 
me. under a neceſſity of making: that in doing this 
I flattered myſelf that I ſhould contribute ſomething 
to the eſtabliſhment of the King's government, and 
to the union of his ſubjects; but that this was all 
the merit which I could promiſe to have: that if 
the court believed theſe profeſſions to be ſincere, a 
treaty with me was unneceſſary for them ; and that 
if they did not believe them fo, a treaty with them 
was dangerous for me: that I was determined in 
this whole tranſaction to make no one ſtep which J 
would not own in the face of the world ; that in 
other 
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other circumſtances it might be ſufFcient to act ho: 
neſtiy, but that in a caſe as extraordinary as mine, 
it was neceſſary to act clearly, and to leave no room 
for the leaſt doubtful conſtruftion. _ | 

The Earl of Stair, as well as Mr. Craggs, who - 
arrived ſoon after in France, came into my ſenſe; 
J have reaſon to believe, that the king has approved 


it likewiſe, upon their repreſentations, ſince he has 


been pleaſed to give me the moſt gracious aſſurances 
of his favour. What the effect of all this may be, 
in the next, or in any other ſeſſion, I know not; 
but this is the foot on which I have put myſelf, and 
on which I ſtand at the moment I write: to you, 
The Whigs may continue inveterate, and by con- 
ſequence fruſtrate his Majeſty's: good intentions to- 
wards me; the Tories may continue to rail at me, 
on the credit of ſuch enemies as I have deſcribed to 
you, in the courſe of this relation; neither, the one 
nor the other ſtiall make me ſwerve out of ine 3 
which I have traced to myſelt. 

I have now led you through the ſeveral fakes 
which I propoſed at firſt ; and I ſhould do wrong 
to your good anberftading; as well as to our mu- 
tual friendſhip, if I ſuſpected that you could hold 
any other language to me, than that which Dola- 
bella uſes to Cicero: Satigfactum eſt jam à te, vd 
cio, vel familiaritati: ſatigfſactum etiam partibus; 


The King, who pardons me, might complain of | 


me, the Whigs might declaim againſt me, my fa» 
mily might reproach me for the little regard which 
I have ſhewn to my own, and to their: intereſts; 
but where is the crime I have been guilty of to- 
wards my party, and towards my friends: * what 

Vol. IV. I part 
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part of wy conduct will the Tories find an excuſe for 
the treatment which they hava given me? As Tories 
ſuch as they were when I left England, I defy them to 
find any. But here lies the fore, and, tender: as itiis, 
- I muſt lay it open. Thoſe amongſt them who rail at 
me nov, are changed from what they were, or from 
uthat they profeſſed themſelves to be, when we lived 
and acted together. They were Tories then, they are 
Jacobites now. Their objeCtians to the courſe. of 


my conduct, whilſt Las in the: Pretender's: intereſt; 


ate the pretence; the true reaſon; of their anger is, 
that I renounce the Pretender for my life. When 


you were: firſt driven into this intereſts. may appeal 


to you for the nation which the, party had. © You 
| thought of reſtoring: him by the ſtrengih of - the 


Tories, and of oppoſing a Tory king to: a Whig 


; king, - You took bim up as the inſtrument of you 
revenge, and of your ambition. You. looked on 
him as your creature, and never once doubted of 
making what terms you pleaſed! with bim. This 
is ſo true, that the ſame language is ſtill. held to the 
cCatechumens in Jacobitiſm , : Were the contrary to 


be avowed even now, the party in England would 


ſoon diminiſh. I. engaged on this; principle when 


your orders ſent me tao Commercy, and I never 
acted on any other. This ought to have been part 
of my merit towards the Tories; and it would have 


deen ſo if they had continued in the ſame diſpoſi- 


tions. But they are changed, and this very thing 


is become my crime. Inſtead of making the Pre- 
tender their tool, they are his. Inſtead of having 
in view to reſtore him on their own: terms, they ara 
labouring to do it without any terms; 1 
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ſpealc properly, they are ready to receive him on 
his. Be not deceived; there is not 4 man on mhis 
fide of the water, who acts in any other manner. 
The Church-of-Eagland Jacobite, and the Irin 
papiſt, ſeem in every reſpect to hate the fame cauſe. 
Thoſe on your fide of the water, who corteſpond 
with theſe, are to be coprehended u the fame claſs: 
and from hence it ls, that che clamour raiſed againſt © 
me has been kept up with ſo much indaſtry, and is 
redoubled on the teaſt appearance of my retum 
bome, def wy being * n , 
myſelf, © 

ae ben eech wende « 
and the ſoveral ſorts of people who compoſe hie party 
here, had 70 iget rid uf me, und to cover me to de 
utmoſt of their power with idfamy. Their views 
were as fhort in this cafe, us they ure in all others. 
They did mor Tes, at firſt, that this conduct Would 
not only gve me a right, but pot me under a ne- 
ceſſity of keeping no farther meaſures with the, 


— 
ee 


and of laying the whole myſtery of their iniquity - 
open. 


As Won as they diſcovered this, they took + 
the only courſe which was left them, that of poi- 
ſoning the "minds of the Tories, and of creating 
ſveh prejudices apaioft me whilſt I remained in a 
condition of not ſpeaking for myſelf, as will, they 
hope, prevent the effect of whatever I may ſay, 
when | am in a condition of pleading my own 
cauſe, - The bare apprehenſion,” that I ſhall ſhew = 
the world that 1 have been igailty of no crime, 
renders "me criminal among theſe men: and they 
hold themſelves ge being unable to Sue elther 
727 5071 | in 
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in point of fact or in point of reaſon, n 


voice in the confuſion of their clamour. 


The only crimes I am guilty of I own. 1 owe 
the crime of having been for the Pretender, in a 


very different manner from thoſe with whom I acted. 


I ſeryed. him as faithfully, E ſerved him as, well as 
they; but I ſerved him on a different principle. 
own the crime of having renounced him, and of 
being reſolved never to have to do with him as long 
as 1 live. Iowa the krime of being determined - 
ſooner or later, as ſoon as I can, to clear myſelf of 
all the unjuſt aſper ſions which have been caſt upon 
me; to undeceive, by my experience, as many as 
can of thoſe Tories who may have been drawn: 
into error; and to contribute, if ever I return home, 

as far as I am able, to promote the national good 
of Britain, without any other regard. Theſe 
crimes do not, I hope, by this time appear to yon 
to be of a very black dye. You. may come, per- 
haps, to think them virtues, when you have read 
and conſidered what remains to- be ſaid; for, before 
1 conclude, it is neceſſary that I open one matter to 
you, which I could not weave in ſooner, without: 
breaking too much the thread of my narration. 


In this place, unmingled with any thing elſe, it 


will have, as it deſerves e your whole aten 
uon. | 
Whoever compoſed that curious piece of falſe 
fact, falſe argument, falſe Engliſh, and falſe elo- 
quence, the letter from Avignon, ſays, that I was 
not thought the moſt proper perſon. to ſpeak about 
religion. I confeſs I ſhould be of his mind, and 
ſhould include his patrons in my caſe, if the prac- 
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tice. of. it was to he recommended : for ſurely it is 
unpardonable impudence, to impoſe by precept what = 
we do not teach by example. I ſhould be of the 
ſame mind, if the nature of religion. was to be en- 
plained, if ita myſteries were to be fathomed, and 
if this great truth was to be eſtabliſhed, that the 
church of England has the advantage over all other 
churches in purity of doctride, and in wiſdom of 
diſcipline. But nothing of this kind was neceſſary. 8 
This would have been the taſk of reverend and 
to do, than to lay in our claim that we could never 
ſubmit to be governed by a prince who was dot of 
the religion of our country, Such a declaration 
could hardly have failed of ſome effect towards open - 
ing the eyes, and diſpoſing the mind, even of the 
Pretender. At leaſt, in juſtice to ourſelves, and in 
juſtice to out party, we, Who were here, ought to 
have made it; and the influence of it on the Pre- 
tender ought to have become che rule of . 
ſequent conduct. | 
In thinkidg in this: tnangcr, ata a 
now than I have always thought: and I cannot for- 
get, nor you neither; what paſſed when, à little be - 
fore the death of the queen, letters were conveyed 
from the Chevalier to ſeveral perſons, to myſelf a- 
mong others. In the letter to me, the article f 
religion was ſo aukwardly handled, that he made 
the principal motive of the confidence we ought to 


have in him, to conſiſt in his firm reſolution to ad- 


here to popery. The effect which this epiſtle had 
on me, nnen, 
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to whom I communicated” it at that time; it made 
us reſolve to have nothing to do with him. 
Some time after this, I was aſſured by ſeveral; 
and I make no doubt but. others have been fo too; 
that the Chevalier at the bottom was not a bigot: 
that whilſt he remained abroad, and could expect 
no ſuccour, either preſent or ſuture, from any princes 
but thoſe of the Roman- catholic communiou, it 
was prudent, whatever he might think, to make no 
demonſtration of a defign to change: but that his 


. temper was ſuch, and he was already ſo diſpoſed; 


that we might depend on his compliance: with what 
ſhould be defired of him, if ever he came amongſt 
us, and was taken from «under the wing of the 
Queen his mother. To ſtrengthen this opinion of 
his character, it was ſaid that he had ſent for Mr. 
Leſly over; that he allowed him to celebrate the 
church of England ſervice in his family: and that 
he had promiſed to hear what this divine ſhould 

repreſent on the ſubje& of religion to him. When 
I came abroad, the ſame things, and much more, 
were at firſt inſmuated to me; and I began to let 
them make impreſſion upon me, - notwithſtanding 
what I had ſeen under his hand. I would willing- 
ly flatter myſelf, that this impreſſion diſpoſed me to 
incline to Jacobotiſm, rather than allow that the 
inclination to Jacobitiſm diſpoſed me eaſily to believe 
what, upon that principle, I had ſo much reaſon to 
wiſh might be true, Which was the cauſe, and 
which the effect, I cannot well determine: perhaps 
they did mutually occaſion each other. Thus much 
is certain, that I was far from weighing this matter 
as I ought to have done, when the ſolicitation of 
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you were as ready to declare, as T believed you at 
that time, you muſt have had entire ſatisfaction on 
the article of religion. I was ſoon vndeceived'; by 
this ſtring had never been touched: My own obs 
ſervation, and the unanimous report of all thoſe 
who from his infancy have approached the Pretend- 
er's perſon, ſoon taught me how! difficult it is to 
come to terms with him on this head, and our uns 
fafe to embark withoot them. 

His religion is not founded on the love of n 
and the deteſtation of vice; on a ſenſe of that obe- 
dience whieh is due to the will of the Supreme 
Being; and a ſenſe of thoſe obligations which crea- 
tures, formed to live in a mutual dependance on one 
another, lie under. The fpring of his whole con 
duct is fear, Fear of the horns of the devil, and 
of the flames of hell. He has been taught to be- 
lieve, that nothing but a blind ſubmiſſion to the 
church of Rome, and u ſtrict adherence to all the 
terms of that communion, can fave him from theſe 


_ dangers. ' He has all the ſuperſtition of a capuchin; 


but I found on him no tincture of the religion of 
a prince, Do not imagine that I looſe the reins to 
my imagination, or that I write what my reſent 
ments diftate: I tell you ſimply my opinion. I 
have heard the ſame deſcription of his character 
made by thoſe who knew him beſt; and I converſed 
with very few among the Roman catholics them- 
ſelves, who did not think him too much a Papiſt.- 


N. 


uneaſineſs as the conſideration of this part of his 
character, and of the little care which had been ta- 
ken to correct it. A true turn had not been given 
tothe firſt ſteps which were made with him. The 
Tories, who engaged afterwards, threw themſelyes 
as it were at his head. He had been ſuffered to 
think, that the party in England wanted him, as 
much as he wanted them. There was no room to 
hope for much compliance on the head of religion, | 
When he was in theſe. ſentiments, and when he 
thought the Tories too far advanced to have it in | 
their power to retreat: and little  dependance was 
at any time to be placed on the promiſes of a man | 
capable of thinking his damnation attached to the 
obſervance, and his ſalvation to the breach of theſe 

very promiſes, . Something, however, was to be 

done: and 1 thought that the leaſt which could be 

done, was to deal plainly with him, and to ſnew 

him the impoſſibility of governing our nation by any 
other expedient, than by complying with that which 
would be expected from him as to his religion. 
This was thought too mach by the Duke of Or- 
mond and Mr. Leſlie; although the Duke could 
be no more ignorant than the miniſter, how ill the 
latter had been uſed, how far the Chevalier had been 
from keeping the word which he had given, and on 
the faith of which Mr, Leflie had come over to 
him. They both knew, that he not only refuſed: 
to hear himſelf, but that he ſheltered the ignorance 
of his prieſts, or the badneſs of his cauſe, or both, 
behind his authority, and abſolutely forbid all diſ- 
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vinced, that it would be time enough to talk of re- 
ligion to him when he ſnouid be reſtored; or, ad 
fooneſt, when he ſhould be landed in England 5 
that, the influence under which he had lived being: 
at a diſtance, the reaſonableneſs of what we might 
propoſe, joined to the apparent neceſſity which would. 
then ſtare him in the face, could not fail re 
all the effects which we could dee. f 
To me this whole reaſoning e Allidous/ 
Our buſineſs was not to make him change appear 
ances on this ſide of the water, but to prepare hiny 
to give thoſe which would be neceſſary on the o- 
ther: and there was no roem to hope, that if we 
could gain nothing on his prejudices here, we ſhould, 
be able to overcome them in Britain. F would have 
argued juſt as the Duke of Ormond and Leflie, if: 
| had been a Papiſt ; and I ſaw well enough, that: 
ſome people about him, for in. a great dearth. of a- 
bility thete was cunning: to be met withz affected 
nothing more than to keep off all diſcourſa of- reli · 
gion. To my apprehenſion it was exceeding plain, 
that we ſhould find, if we were once in England, 
the neceſſity of going forward at any rate with him: 
much greater than he would find that of complying: 
with us. I thought it an unpardonable fault to have 
taken a formal engagement with him, when no pre- 
vious ſatisfactiom had- been obtained on a point, at 
leaſt, as effential to our civil as- to our religious 
rights ; to the peace of the ſtate, as to the proſ- 
perity of the church: and I looked on this fault to. 
be aggravated by every day's. delay. Our ſilence 
was unfair, both to the Chevalier and to our friends 
m England. He was induced by it to believe, that: 
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they expected: and they were confirmed in an opi- 
nion of bis docility, which we knew to be void of 
all foundation. The pretence of removing that 
and fhould never have been urged to ime, who ſaw 
plainly, that, according to the meaſures purſued 
by the very perſuns who urged it, he muſt be en · 
vironed in England by the ſume people that ſur- 


rounded him here; and that the eburt of St. Jatiies's 
uld be · conſtituted, if ever he was reſtored, in 


the ſame manner as that of St. Germains was. 
When the draught of 2 deriaraton, and other 
papers which were to be diſperſed in Great Britin, 
came to be ſettled, it appeared that my apprehenſion 
and .diftruſt were but too well founded. The Pre- 
tender took exception againſt ſeveral paſſuget, and 


| particulurly"againft thoſe, wherein a direct promiſe 


of ſecuring the churches of England and Ireland 
was made. Ile was told, he faid; that he cbuld 


not, in conſcienoe, make ſuch a promiſe; and, he 


debate being kept up u little while, he aſked me, 
with ſome warmth, why the Tories were fo de- 


from him which his religion did not allow ? 1 left 


theſe draughts, by his order, with him, that he 
might conſider and amend them. I cannot ſay that 


he ſent them to the queen to be corrected by her 
confeſſor, and the reſt df her council: but. I firrhly - 
believe it. Sure I am, that he took time ſuſſicient 
to do this, before he ſent them from Bar, where he 
then was, to Paris, whether 1 was returned. When 
D e e his. 
caſuiſts, 
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caſuiſts, he made, them be printed: and my name 
was put to the declaration, as if the original had 


been ſigned by me. I had hitherto ſubmitted my 
opinion to the judgement of others; but on this 
occaſion I took advice from myſelf. I declared to 


bim, that 1 would. nor ſuſfer my name to be at the 
bottom of: this paper. All the copies: which came 


to my hands I burnt; aud WS was Ane 1 


without any counterſigning. 


The. whole: tenor of the 8 was one . 
continued inſtance: of the groſſeſt bigotry : and: the 


moſt material paſſages were turned with all the! Je · 


ſuitical prevarication i imaginable. An much as it 


was his intereſt, at that time, to cpltivate the re- 
ſpect which many of the Tories really had for the 


memory of the late queen, and which many otters 
affected, as a farther mark of their oppoſition to 
the court, and to the Whig party; as much as it 


was his intereſt+ to weave the honour: of her name 


death, a party to the diſpute; he could not be pre- 


vailed upon to give her that character which her 
. enemies allowed her, nor to make uſe of thoſe: ex- 
preſſions, in ſpeaking of her, which, by the general 
manner of their application, are come to be little 
more than terms of reſpe&, and words of form, 


proper, in the ſtyle of public acts. For inſtance: 
She was called in the original draught, his 
* ſiſter. of glorious and bleſſed memory. In that 


which he- publiſhed, the epithet of bleſſed was 


left out, Her eminent juſtice, and her exemplary 
piety, were Marengo u prend * lieu orf 
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which he ſubſtituted a flat, and, in this caſe, an 
invidious expreſſion, © her inclinations to juſtice.” 

Not content with declaring her neither juſt nor 
pious in this world, he did little leſs than declare 
her damned in the other, according to the charitable 
principles of the church of Rome. "i 
When it pleaſed Almighty God to take her to 
& himſelf,” was the expreſſion” uſed in ſpeaking of 
the death of the Queen, This he eraſed, ang in- 
ſtead thereof inſerted theſe word: When it 
4% pleaſed Almighty God to put a period to _ 
A 

He graciouſſy allowed the univerſities to be nur- 
ſeries of loyalty; but did not think that it became 
him to ſtyle them nurſeries of rehgion. © 

Since his father paſſes already for a faint, and 
ſince reports are encouraged of miracles which they 
ſuppoſe to be wrought at his tomb, he might have 
allowed his grandfather to paſs for a martyr : but 
he ſtruck out of the draught theſe words, © that 
© bleſſed martyr who died for his people,” which 
were applied to King Charles the firſt, and would 
ſay nothing more of him than that * he fell a ſacri- 

« fice to rebellion.” 

In the clauſe which related to the churchiy of 
England and Ireland: there was a plain and direct 
| promiſe inſerted of effeftual proviſion for their 
* ſecurity; and for their re eſtabliſhment in all 
„ thoſe rights which belong to them.” This clauſe 
was not ſuffered to ſtand, but another was formed, 
wherein all mention of the church of Ireland was 
omitted, and nothing was promiſed to the church 
of England but the ſecurity, and * nn 
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* of all thoſe. rights, privileges, immunities, and 
“ poſſeſſions which belong to her,” and wherein 
he had already promiſed, by his deelaration of the 
twentieth of July, to Fours * * ne all * 
40 members.” 725 

I need make no comment 00 a . 0 caly 


to denderfiandis: tibia eiki ef abeforevelionn hed 


of this affected obſcurity is obvious enough, at leaſt 
it will appear ſo by bod veto wane 
to be made, 3&2: 

He was is afraid of anion ion nee 
night be conſtrued into a promiſe of his conſenting 
to thoſe things, which ſhould be found neceſſary for 
the preſent or future ſecurity of our conſtitution, 
that in a paragraph where he was. made-to ſay, that 
he thought himſelf obliged to be ſolicitous for the 
proſperity. of the church of England, the word pro- 


perity was expunged; and we were left by this 


mental reſervation to gueſs what he was ſolicitous 
for, It could not be for her proſperity: that he 
bad expunged. It muſt therefore be for her de- 


ſtruction, which in his language would. have bio. | 


Aae of the fame kind is te 
be found towards the concluſion of the. declaration, 
After having. ſpoke of the peace and flouriſhing 
eſtate of the kingdom, be was made to expreſs his 
readineſs to concert with the two houſes ſuch fur- 
ther meaſures, as ſhould be thought neceſſary for 
ſecuring the ſame to future generations. The de- 
ſign of this paragraph you ſee. He and his coun- 
cil ſaw it too, and therefore the word: ſeturiug was 
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hid. aſide, and the word leaving was inſerted in hos 
* „ 
One would W 1 
by this manner might have been ſuffered to go abroad 
without any farther precaution, But theſe papers 
had been penned by: Proteſtants ; and who could 
anfwer that ihere might not be ſtil} ground ſufficient 
from the tenor of them to inſiſt on every thing ne- 
ceffary for the ſecority of that religion? The de- 
 claration of the twentieth of July had been petined 
: by a prieſt of the Scots college, and the expreſſions 
bad been meaſured fo as to ſuit perfectly with the 
oonduct which the Chevalier intended. to held; ſo 
as to leave room to diſtinguiſh him, upon future 
occaſions, with the help of a little pious ſophiſtry, 
out of all engagements which he ſeemed to take in 
. pany the heretical paper into the world, and no pro- 
miſe of moment was to ſtand in the latter, uuleſs 
qualified by a reference to the former. Thus the 
church was to be ſecured in the, rights, c. which 
belong to ber. How ? No otherwiſe than accord- 
ing to the declaration of the month of July. And 
what does that promiſe ?--Security and protection to 
the members of this church in the enjoyment of 
their property. I make no doubt, but Bellarminę, 
he had been the Chevalier's confeſſor, would have 
paſſed this paragraph thus amended. No engage - 
ment whatever taken in favour of the church of Ire- . 
land, and a happy diftinftion found between ſecur- 
ing that of England, and her members. 


Many a uſeful project for the deſtruftion of Here- 
: tics, and for accumulating power and riches to the 
ſee 
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lie of Rome, has been eſtabliſhed on # WP 
der foundation: | 4 

The ſame ſpirit reigus through the whole... 
and religious rights are no otherwiſe to be 9 
ed, than in conformity to the detlaration of Juſy; 
nay. the general pardon-is reſtrained ang, Giant, to 
the terms preſcribed therein. 

This is the account dich 1 joriged wwo-imgor: 

- tant to be ommitted, and which, | hate gas you * 
all together. 1 ſhall ſurely be juſtified at preſent in 
concluding, that the Tories are groſsly deluded in 
their opinion of this prince's character, or elſe hat 
they facrifice all, which ought to be eſteemed pre- 
cious and ſacred among men, to their paſhons, In 
both theſe caſes I remain ſtill a Tory, and am true 
to the party, Io the finſt I endeavour to unde- 
ceive you by an experience purchaſed at my expence, 
and for your fakes: in the ſecond, I endeavour to 
prevail on you to-revert to that principle from which 
we have deviated.” Vu never intended; whilſt I 
lived amongſt you, the ruin of your country; and 
yet every ſtep,” which you now make towards. the 
reſtoration you are ſo fond of, is a ſtep towards this 
ruin. No man of ſenſe, well informed, can ever 
go into meaſures for it, unleſs be thinks himſelf and 
his country in ſuch deſperate circumſtances, that no- 
thing is left them but to chuſe of two ruins that 
which they like beſt. 

The exile of the Royal Family, under Crom- 
well's uſurpation, was the principal cauſe of all thoſe 
misfortunes, | in which Britain has been involved, as + 
well as of n of thoſe which have happened to 
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— Europe, during more than half a cen. 


bury; 
The two brothers, Chartes and Ae ans 


then infected with Popery to ſuch degrees, as their 
different characters admitted of. Charles had parts; 
and his good underſtanding ſerved as an antidote to 
repel the poiſon, James, the ſimpleſt man of his 
me, dratik off the whole chalice. The poiſon met, 
in his compoſition, with all the fear, all the credulity, 
and all the obſtinacy of temper proper to increaſe 
it's virluence, and to ſtrengthen it's effect. The firſt 


had always a wrong bias upon him: he connived at 
the 'eſtabliſhment, and indirectly contributed to the 


growth'of that power, which afterwards diſturbed 
the peace, and threatened the liberty of Europe ſo 
often; but he went vo farther out of the way. 


The oppoliticn of his partaments, and his own re- 


flections ſtopped him here. The prince and the 
people were indeed mutually jealous of one another, 
from whence much preſent diſorder flowed, and the 
foundation of future evils was laid: but his good 
and his bad principles combating ſtill together, he 


maintained, during a reign of more than twenty 


years, in ſome tolerabte degree, the authority of 
the crown, and the flouriſhing eftate of the nation. 


The laſt, drunk with ſuperſtitious and even enthn- 


ſraſtic zeal, ran headlong into his own ruin whilſt 
he endeavoured to precipitate ours. His purliament 


and his people did all they could to ſave themſelves 


by winning him. But all was vain: he had no 
principle on which they could take hold. Even his 
good qualities worked againſt them, and his love of 
his country went halves with his bigotry. How he 

ſucceeded, 


: 
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ſucceeded; we have heard from our fathers. The 


revolution of one thouſand fix hundred and eighiy- 
. eight ſaved the nation, and ruined the king, | 
* Now the Pretender's education has rendered him 
3 infinitely leſs fit than his uncle, and at leaſt as unit 
5 as bis father, to be ling of Great Britain, Add to 
M this, that there is no reſource in his underſtanding. - 
, Men of the beſt ſenſe find-it hard to overcome reli-,_ 
7 gious prejudices, which are of all the ſtrongeſt ; but 
* he is a ſlave to the weakeſt. The rod hangs like 
? the ſword of Damocles ovet his head, and he trem- 
M bles before his mother and his prieſt.” - What, in 
"© the name of Oed, can any member of the church 
2 of England promiſe himſelf from ſuch à character? 
7 Are we by another revolution to return into the - 
g ſame ſtate * from which we were delivered by the 
* firſt? Let us take example from the Roman Ca- 
2 tholics, who act very reaſopably | in refuſing to ſub- 


mit to a Proteſtant prince. Henry the'fourth had 
at leaſt as good & title to the crown of France, as 
the Pretender has to ours. | Hig religion alone ſtood 
in his way, ant he had never been king if he had 
not removed that obſtacle. Shall we ſubmit to a2 
Popiſh prince, who will no more imitatè Henry the 
fourth in changing his religion, than he will imitate 
iboſe ſhining qualities which rendered him the ho- 
neſteſt gentletnan, the braveſt captain, and the great - 
eſt prince of his age? Allow me to give a looſe to 
my pen for a moment dn chii fabject. General be- 
novelence; and univerſal charity fem to be eſtabliſh = 
ed in the goſpel as the diſtinguiſhing badges. f 
Chriſtianity. How it happens 1 cannot tell; but 
ſo it is, chat in W ages of che church the n 
K-31 
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of Chriſtianity ſeem to have been animated by a quite | 


contrary ſpirit. Whilſt they were thinly ſcattered over 


the world, tolerated in ſome places, but eſtabliſhed 


no where, their zeal often. conſumed their charity, 
Paganiſm, at that time the religion by law eſtabliſh- 
ed, was iofulted by many of them; the ceremonies 
were diſturbed, the altars thrown down. As ſoon 
as by the favour of Conſtantine the numbers 
were increaſed, and the reins of government were 
put into their hands, they began to employ the ſe- 
cular arm, not only againft different religions, but 
againft different ſects which aroſe in their own reli- 
gion. A man may boldly affirm, that more blood 
has been ſhed in the diſputes between chriſtian and 
_ chriſtian, than has ever deen drawn' from the whole 
body of them in the perſecutions of the heathen emper- 


ors, and in the conqueſts of the mahometan princes. - 


From theſe they have received quarter, but never 
from one another. The Chriſtian religion is actu- 
ally tolerated among the Mahometans, and the 
domes of churches and moſques arife in the fame ci 
ty. But it will be hard to find an, example, where 
one ſect of Chriſtians has tolerated another which ſt 
was in their power to extirpate. They have gone 
farther in theſe later ages: what was practiſed for- 
merly has been taught ſimce. Perſecution has been 
reduced into ſyſtem, and the diſciples of the meek and 
humble Jeſus have avowed a tyranny, which the 
moſt barbarous conquerors never claimed. The 
wicked ſubtilty of caſuiſts has eſtabliſhed breach of 
faith with thoſe who differ from us, as a duty in 
oppoſition to faith; and murder itſelf has been made 
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ing thoſe cruel lengths, which are authoriſed by the 
doctrine as well as example of that of Rome; tho* 
Calvin put a flaming ſword on the title of a French 
edition of his Inſtitute, with this motto, Je ne ſuis 
point venu mettre la paix, mais Pepee : but I know 


| likewiſe, that the difference lies in the means, and 


not in the aim of their policy. The church of Eng- 
land, the moſt humane of all of them, would root 
out every other religion, if it was in her power. 
She would not hang and burn; her meaſures would 
be milder, and therefore, perhaps, more effectual. 

Since then there is this inveterate rancour among 
Chriſtians, can any thing be more abſurd, than for 
thoſe of one perſuaſion to truſt the ſupreme power, 


or any part of it, to thoſe of another ? Particularly, 


muft it not be reputed madneſs in thoſe. of our re- 
ligion, to truſt themſelves in the hands of Roman 
Catholics? Muſt it not be repnted impudence in 
a Roman Catholic to. expect that we ſhould-? he, 
who looks upon us as heretics, as men in rebellion 
againſt a lawful, nay a divine authority, and whom 
it is therefore meritorious by all ſorts of ways to re- 
duce to obedience. There are many, I know, a- 
mongſt them who think more generouſly, and whoſe 
morals are not corrupted by that which is called re- 
ligion: but this is the ſpirit of the prieſthood, in 
whoſe ſcale that ſcrap of a parable, Compel them to 
come in, which they apply as they pleaſe, outweighs 
the whole decalogue This will be the ſpirit of eve- 
ry man who is bigot enough to be under their direc- 
tion : n F 
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During your laſt ſeſſion of parliament, it was ex-: 
pected that the Whigs" would attempt to repeal the | 
occaſional bill. The ſame jealouſy continues: there 
is, perhaps, foundation for it. Give me leave to 

| aſk you, upon what principle we argued for making 
this law, and upon what principle you muſt argue 
againſt the repeal of it. I have mentioned the prin- 
ciple in the beginning of - this diſcourſe. No man 
ought to be truſted with any ſhare of power undet 

a government, 'who- muſt, to act conſiſtently with 

himſelf, endeavour the deſtruction of that very go- 

verument. Shall this propoſition paſs for true when 

it is applied to keep a Preſbyterian from being 

mayor of 'a corporation; and Malb it become falſe, 

when it is applied to keep a Papiſt from being king? 

The propoſition is equally true in both caſes; but 

the argument drawn from it is juſt ſo much ſtrong- 

er in the latter, than in the former cafe, as the mi- 

_ Chiefs, which may reſult from the power and influ: : 
ence of a king, are greater than thoſe which can be 
wrought by a magiſtrate of the loweſt order. This 
ſeems to my apprehenſion to be arguvtentum ad h- 
minem, and 1 do not fee by what happy diſtinction 
a Jacobite Tory could elude the force of it. 

It may be faid, and it has been urged to me, 
that if the Chevalier was reſtored, the knowledge 
of his character would be our ſecurity ; habet . 
num in cornu : there would be no pretence for truſt- | 
ing him, and by conſequence it would be eaſy to 
put ſuch reſtrictions on the exerciſe of the regal 
power, as might hinder him from invading or ſap- 
ping our religion and liberty. But this I ntterly” 
deny, Experience has ſhewa us how ready men 

me 
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are to court power and profit ; and who can deter- 
mine, how far either the Tories or the Whigs would 
comply, in order to ſecure to themſelves the! enjoy- 
ment of all the places in the kingdom ? Suppoſe 
however, that a majority of true Iſraelites ſhould 
be found, whom no temptation could oblige to bow 
the knee to Baal; in order to preſerve the govern- 
medt E one Mack muſt they not deſtroy it on the 
other? The neceſſary reſtrictions would in this caſe 
de ſo many, and ſo important, as to leave hardly 


the ſhadow of a monarchy, if he ſubmitted to them: 


and if he did not ſubmit to them, theſe patriots 
would have no reſource left but in rebelſion. Thus, 
therefore, the” affair would turn, if the Pretender 
was reſtored. We might, moſt probably, loſe our 
religion and liberty by the bigotry of the prince, and 
the corruption of the people. We ſhould have no 
chance of preſerving them, but by an entire change 
of the whole frame of our government, or by ano- 
ther revolution. What reaſonable man would vo- 
luntarily reduce himſelf to the neceſſity of making 
an option among ſuch melancholy alternatives? © 
The beſt which could be hoped for, were the - 
Chevalier on the throne, would be, that a thread 
of favourable accidents, improved by the wiſdom and 
virtue of parliament, might keep off the evil day 
during his reign. But ſtill the fatal cauſe would be 
eſtabliſhed, it would be entailed upon us, and eve · 
man would be appriſed, that ſooner or later the fat- 
al effect muſt follow. Conſider a little what a con- 
dition we ſhould be in, both with reſpect to our 
foreign intereſt, and our domeſtic quiet, whilſt the 
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e e whith the Chevalier or his ſocelicns 


made no direct attack upon the conſtitution, 


As to the firſt, it is true indeed, that princes and 
ſtates ate friends or ſoes to one another, according as 
the motives of ambition drive them. Theſe are the 
firſt principles of union and diviſion amongſt them. 


The Proteſtant powers of Europe have joined, in 
our days, to ſupport: and aggrandiſe the houſe of 
Auſtria, as they did, in the days of our forefathers, - 
to defeat her deſigns, and to reduce her power; and 


the moſt Chriſtian King of France has more than 


once joined his councils, and his arms too, with the 


councils and arms of the maſt mahometan emperor. * 
of Conſtantinople. But ſtill there is, and there muſt 
continue, as long as the influence of the papal au - 
thority ſubfiſts in Europe, another general; perma- 


nent, and invariable diviſion of intereſts. The. 
powers of earth, like thoſe of heaven, have two di- 


Nin motions: Each of them rolls in his own po- 


litical orb, but each of them is hurried at che ſame 


time. round the great vortex of his religion. If this 


general notion be juſt, apply it to the preſent caſe. 


Whilſt a Roman Catholic holds the rudger, how 


can we expect to be: ſteered in our proper courſe? 
His political intereſt will certainly incline him to di- 
rect our firſt motion right; but bis miſtaken reli - 


gious intereſt will render him incapeble of doing it 
ſteddily. 


As to the laſt; our domeſtic quiet 3 even Wbillt 
the Chevalier, and thofe of his race concealed their 
game, we ſhould remain in the + moſt unhappy ſtate 
which human nature is ſubject to, a ſtate of doubt 
and ſuſpenſe, Our preſervation would depend on 
making : 
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making him the ohject of our eternal jealouſy, who, 
to render himſelf and his people happy, * to 


be that of our entire confidence. 
Whilſt the Pretender and his ſucceſſors Wed to 
attack the religion and liberty of the nation, we 


ſhould remain in the condition of thoſe people who 


labour under a broken conſtitution, or who carry 
about them ſome chronical diſtemper. They feel 


a little pain at every moment; or a certain uneaſi- 


neſs, which is ſometimes leſs tolerable than pain, 
hangs continually on them, and they languiſh in the 
conſtant” expectation of dying perhaps in the ſevereſt 


But if the fear of Kell ſhould diſſipate all other 
fears in the Pretender's mind, and carry him, which 


is frequently the effect of that paſſion, to the moſt 


deſperate undertakings ; if among his ſucceſſors a 
man bold enough to make the attempt ſhould ariſe, 
the condition of the Britiſh nation would be till 
more deplorable. The attempt ſucceeding, we 
ſhould fall into tyranny; for a change of religion 
could never be brought about by conſent ; and the 
ſame force, that would be ſufficient to enſlave our 
conſcienees, would be ſufficient for all the other 
purpoſes of arbitrary power. The attempt failing, 
we ſhould fall ãnto anarchy ; for there is no medium 
when diſputes between a prince and his people are 
arrived at a certain point; he muſt either be ſub- 

mitted to, or depoſed. | 
I have now laid before you even more 4 I in- 
tended to have ſaid when I took my pen; and I am 
perſuaded, that if theſe papers ever come to your 
hands, they will enable you to caſt up the account 
t between 


— 
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between naſty and me. Till the time of the queen's 
death it ſtands, I believe, even between us. The 
Tories diſtinguiſhed me by their approbation, and 
by the credit which I had amongſt them; and I 
endeavoured to diſtinguiſh myſelf in their ien 
under the immediate weight of great diſeouragement, 
and with no very diſtant proſpect of great danger. 
dince that time the account is not ſo even, and 1 
dare appeal to any impartial perſon, whethen my 
ſide in it be that of the debtor. As to the opinion 
of mankind in general, and the judgement which 
poſterity will paſs on theſe matters, I am under no 


great concern. Suum cuigue decus peſteritas ræpendit, 
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Menſieur, rA 5 n. ab 
OUS e. vu rer ep Nt & lv 
gociation. J'ai X Ne A vous No. of hp 0 
n de Bolingbroke. A 
Je Pai vu ches ere 
Pitt: et nous ons eu enſtmble une converſation 
d'une heure et demie; dont la ſubſtance eſt, que 
hui, Bolingbroke, veritrolt; du meilleur de fon cœur, 
| dans ſon devoir envers fon rel et ſa'patrie : et que 
. rien au monde Colt nee Oe err 


w „ This letter <i whats; with: ſeherat more private 
and ſecret letters, had been returned to Lord Stair 
by his correſpondent, was. communicated to the edi- 


tor of theſe pa ſome ti by. a relation of 
M his Lordfhip + on it is ks Ee. exadtly, from 


| the original in his own hand- writing. 
. VoL. IV. L | refolution, 
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reſolution, quand meme fa majeſtè ne trouveroit pas 
A Freer te Thi Yee Sack. "Quit" <bvit"prit; "ths 
c moment, à employer avec moi dans ce pats- iel 
pour le ſervice du roi, ſi je croyois qu'il y pouvoit 
etre utile à queique «hoſe; 4 qu'il me communi- 
queroit tout ce qui viendroit à fa connolſſance qui 
me pourrdit tre de quelque uſage, et qui maide- 
roĩt Vac de * les — qu'il AF 
avoir acquiſes par ſes habitudes ici. pg) 

11 me dit, que jg Navis blen, par for Rey 
qu 'il ne faifoit pas les choſes a demi; qu'en ren- 
trant en ſon devolr il f popdſoir de fervir le roi et ſa 
patrie avec zele et avec affection. Que pour cet ef- 
fet, il ſe creireit oblige, par toutes Jes obligations 
du devoir, de la reconnoiſſance, de Thonneur et de 
_ Vinteret meme, — le robe tout ce que ſon 
experience lui pourroit ſuggerer d'utile pour le ſer 
vice de ſa majeſte, pour Vaffermiſſemene de la tran- 
quilliee publique, et pour prevenir tous les projets 
qui ſe poutrout former en faveur de ſes ennetyjs. 
Qu'il feroit tout ce qui dependroit de lui de fairs 
rentrer les torie qui oat embraſse le parti du preten- 
dart dans leur deveir, en leur faiſant yoir, quelle 
eſpece d' homme le pretendant Etoit; et quils. 
trompoient z ils croyoiept qu'ils pourroient aeir de 
la ſets avec lui ou pour leur libertꝭ ou Pour leur 
religion. Que pour pouvoir faire ccla, il Etroit 
neceſſqire, meme pour le ſetvice du roi, que lui, 
Boliogbreke, ne fut pas perdu . en. * 
ne passat pas pour ——. 26! b 

„ Uinſifta beaucoup” fur cet article. Ce A 36 RN 

propoſe de fatre, me dit-il, .eſt digne d'un boa; 
4 nete homme, convaincu 4 ſon erreur et touche 
a 74 40 : un 
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dun van rpenti ; ce de qus je ferab baute- 
« ment et à la face d hunteers : et 0 
4 q'gjouter, que Ceſt un ſervice rb que je rendral 
e an bei et M ma patrie- Nas de cooſcnrir à tra- 

« His des payticaliers; oo A ven ce qui 'n et 
con, ce ſeroit me deſtonuoser à mais. ?“ 

Je ne dois pas oublier. a vous dire, qu'putre ſon 
eloignement pour le pretendant, il m'a temoignẽ 
beaucoup de dẽpit contre la France: ct je ſuis sur 
qu'il me parloit ſiacerement. 

Je ſerai bien · aiſe d' etre inſtruit au plutöt tou- 
chant les intentions du roi à ſon egard, et de ce 
que je dois lui promettre- au nom de ſa majeſte ;. 
afin qu'il puiſſe etre en etat de ſe-retirer de ce pais- 
ici, od J apprẽbende qu'il ne fat pas bon pour lui. 

Pour moi; je vous avoue franchement, que je 
crois qu'il m'a parlẽ dans l. nceriteè de fon coeur ; 
qu'il eſt reſolu de faire u mieux pour abattre le 
parti du pretendant, et pour le deraciner tout-a-fair 
fi cela dependoit de lui: et il me paroit certain, 
qu'il n'y a perſonne qui puiſſe nuire au prẽtendant 
au point qu'il le peut faire, 

A'la fin de notre converſation, il me ſerra la main, 
et me dit: Milord, ſi Von me fait la juſtice de 
* croire que mes profeſſions ſont ſinceres, plus ils 
* menagent ma reputation, plus ils font le ſervice 
du roi, Si au contraire ils me ſoupgonnent de 
„ne pas marcher droit, ils auront raiſon d'exiger 
* de moi des conditions que Jaurai en meme tems 

* raiſon comme un honnete homme, de refuſer. Les 
* difficultes que je fais de promettre trop, peuvent 


 * ſervir de garans que je tiendrai ce 2 quoi je 


L 2 «© m'engage. 
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„ m'engage. . En tout cas, le tems et ma 
uniforme convaineront tout le monde de la droi- 
% ture de mes intentions: et I vaut mieux atten- 


, dre ce tems avec. patience, quelque long qu'un 
4 puiſſe etre, que d arrĩver avec. precipitation a ſor 
but en ſortant du grand chemin de Ihonncur et 
10 de la probits.”. 1 it | 1 wart i 
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A eee 
ceſsful, and the moſt expenſive, that this na- 
tion ever made; after having taken 'part, 
threeſcore years together, like principal actors, in 
all the other 'wars, and all the negotiatiots, of the 
continent: it is time, ſurely; that we recal our at- 
tention home warde, and conſider the preſent ſtate 
of our own e e ee 
— to the riſe and progreſs of * the 
atter, to the ee ae” e eee SED 
miniſhing both. 
mee e eee 190g 
makes a moſt remarkable æra in the hiſtory of Dri- 
tain, on many accounts, and on none more than 
c Te 

- public 
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public revenue, in neat money, amounted, at that 


time, to no more than. two millions annually ; which 
were ſuilicent 36 defray; the. prdivagy_ expences-of 


the crown, as well as to maintain a fleet, and a 
greater army than wan neceſſary for the defence of 
the country at that time. This revenue was raiſed 


wirhomt any h pn nder malr, and dy 
of thoſe innumerable duties which have been £ 


laid, to the oppreflign, landed and mercantile 
intereſt of the nation. 2 0 duties have been ſo 


too, that we. are unable, at this time, to 
ſend à cock- boat to ſea, or to keep a ſingle centinel 
At Whitehall gate,, without a land- tax. , 
T be public 8ebts, that of the banker incladed 
amounted-to Hithe-more than three dasched hood 
pounds, at the beginning of this . They amount 
now to fourſcore millions. To diſcover how this 
great change in ous national cireumſlances bes 
brought about, is ſurely ap obict of 
and, may be ſuch of ww. . earialityy,, 1 © 
; King William ia a aeceſlary wer with * 
France, as. ſoon as be game de the thrones: It was 
neceſſary that he ſhould maintain thei revolution be 
bad made, and aſſert his right to the crown he had 
acquired by the beſt af all titles, the free gift of is 
people wham he had delivered from impeading det 
AzuQion, from poper end ſlavery. Thü war 
Wight be thought neceſhry too in another neſpeſt. 
From the treaty of Weſtphalia, and from the 
yrenean to the acceflion of King William w our 
throne, the power and ambition of France had 
growu up togethef, and were become exorbitunt. 
No efforts had been made ſuſſident to reduce, feares 
10% | any 
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to diſappoint the latter in that great object, the ac; 
quiſition of the Spaniſh: monarchy to the houſe of 
Bourbon. From the revolution this alarm was ta- 
ken, which ſhould have been taken ſooner. The 
ſpirit of our court was changed, the eyes of our 
people were opened. and all men ſaw how neceſſary 
it was to preſerve, in concert with the 
the ſucceſſion. of their monarchy to the houſe: of 
Auſtria, inſtead of ſuffering it to fall into that of 
Bourbon, / een by the moſt 
ſolemn engagements. th Alto eee 7 mars 

Queen Anne came py the throne at the eve of 
another great war, of a war againſt France and 
take, though he had: not actually declated it when! 
he died, in order to procure ſome reaſonable ſatis 
faction to the emperor for a ſuceeſſidu, which had 
been then den uf e eee. D 


King William,; who engaged for) ſo much mm 


;n the firſt grand alliance, would engage for ug more 
than this in the ſecond. But the private intereſt oß 
her miniſters; the intrigues of her 'allies,' and the: 
raſhneſs of a party, drew the Queen much further 
and it muſt be confeſſed; that a ſabſerviency to the 
court of Vienna, which has coſt us ſo dear,” began: 
in her time, not in King William's,” though ber 
beart was, what ſhe declared it to be, entirely 
Engliſh, and though he was cenſured, I think- very 
unjuſtly, for too great regard to e ay 
and too little for thoſe of Britin. ü 

4 . 
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ceſsful : and yet, if the Emperor would have 
conſented to ſend his ſecond ſon into Spain, du- 
ring the life of Charles the ſecond,” Kiog William - 
would have ſucceeded iu both the objects of this 
war. He had maintained himſelf ou the 'throne; 
and had obliged France to promiſe; that ſhe would 
not diſturb him in the ' poſſeſſion of it. As to the 
other object, no treaties of partition would have 
deen thought neceſſary by him in that cuſe ; nei -· 

mer would this nation have had airy thing” ore 
to do, when the | Spaniſh» ſucceſſion Was bpen;. 
than to ſupport. with the concurrence ef that whole 
nation, an Auſtrian prince? WhO was actually oh the 
ſpot with an Auſtrian army, wnd'who!haq ben abs 
ready 'dechred preſumpiu heir. Thul ve might 
lave had a defcnlive w to mahe wit int ud 
vaniges bn our ſide; | and the events of the ee 
ve war, which we were obliged to make :afrer=« 
wards, - ſhew ſuſicientiy what would: hate been the 
furreſs/of the other! 1 The eovacileef! Vicumiid 
us waptoaly; it TE may ſay o, under igrear! diſks 
#antapes 3 and King Willkm .therefdre'refolved, ike 
a wiſt prioce, 'to:expoſe neither this contiry;” nos 
his own, to the hard taſk of recovering ibe whole | 
Spaniſh monarchy out of the hands of Philip. He 
accommodated his ſyfiem to the eircumſtances of 
the' tine; and aimed at no mote now, than w 
force' the French and Spaniards to come inte ſows 


compoſition about the Auſtrian | pretenfions,' about 
trade about bartiers, and about effeftual: redds 10 
hinder a future union of France and worms: ed 
one monarch. | 


This 
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Tb was all that he meaned. Rut they who. de- 


by it, and they who amuſed themſelves and others 
with vain ſpeculations, about a thing very real in it- 
ſelf, about a balance of power, enſnared both Eng- 
land and Holland into engagements for dethroning 
Philip, and ſetting up Charles in his room, though 
we had acknowh the former, though the Caf- 
tlians were ſtrongly attached to; him, and though 
be was in dub Fc of the Spaniſh, dowipions 
in both hamiſpheres. Flatteted by groundleſs hopes 
of a revolution, in favour of bis rival, and fluſhed 
by the firſt ſucceſs of our arms, this precipitate en · 
gagement was approved and ſupported. by us, not- 
withſtanding the abſurd conduct of the Emperor, 
and the wiſe. reſerve of King William ; both of 
which ſhould have put us more o Gen. and 
have made us leſs ſanguine. 
It js perhaps worth while to wake an aborraticn 
in this place, which was made at the time we ſpeak of 
by Spaniards, who. acknowledged Philip the fifth ia 
compliance with the will of Charles the ſecond, and 
jet were averle to the influence. and authority which 
France aſſumed over. them, . They, obſerved, that 
Cromwell had forced-them to give, their Infanta to 
Lewis the fourteenth; by Joining his arms with thoſe 
of France again them, and that we went about ta 
force them, half a century afterwards, by a new 
war, to an abſolute dependance on France. 
The court of Vienna, deſirous to acquire the 
Italian dominions, and too indifferent about Spain 
and the Welſt-Indies, made her profit of aur raſh - 
neſs, She left the whole weight of the, war on 
England 
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England and Holland, © She did worſe. "She not 
only neglected the war by contributing little or bo- 
thing to it, except the name of Auſtria and the 
claims of that family ; ſhe ſacrifiecd the acceſs of 
the common cauſe, for ſo it was called i 
enough by her, whenever any little inferior intereſt, 
that ſeemed to be hers more immediately, 'came in 
the way: by which ſhe not only prolonged the war, 
but increaſed the annual expence of it to England 
_ and Holland, without taking any ſhare in this'ex- 
eber on herſelf, that deſerves to be mentioned. 
Experience was loſt upon us. ' Our political de- 
rium continued. It grew in ſome ſort habitual by 
the artifice employed at home, and by the victories 
obtained abroad. The war languiſhed however 
upon the whole, notwithſtanding our utmoſt efforts; 
the weight of Auſtria grew every year heavier on 
us, whilſt that of Spain grew every year lighter on 
France; the Spaniards were able to defend them- 
ſelves againſt us at laſt, and the ſucceſs of our ene- 
mies in Spain mate them amends it: Ane 
in Flanders. 

The dethronement of Philip in favour of Charles 
was become evidently a chimerical project in the 
year 1710, at the lateſt, and it became in the fol- 
lowing year ſo ineligible, by the death of the Em- 
peror Joſeph, to whom his younger brother Charles 
' ſucceeded, that one cannot conceive the men who 
clamovred for it, even then, to have been in earneſt; 
ſince their aim, in that caſe, muſt have been to ſet 
the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns on the ſame bead, 
againſt the common intereſt of Europe, and we 
fundumental principle of the war. 
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"But 4 though'we 


de might” kave' reduced the, exprbifant "power "of 
France by à peace; We wight babe Arippen her of 


that barrier wherein this exorbitant power conſiſted 
chiefly; as every man who Knew What he meaned, 


when he talked of this exorbitant power, mult have 
intended! We tight have faid' ber as open 10 the 


incurſions. of her "neighbours, "as. ber neighbours 


were to bers; as open as ſhe had been wheh a prince 


Caſimir, or any other genersF of Reitres, could pe- 
netrare without a ſiege, aud ſometimes without po 


battle, "Into/ tle” heart of her provitices. 2 
Bot we would: nor do the latter, becxuſe we could 

dot do the former: We ated like men who thought, 

that the exorbitant power of one” family could not 


be reduced, "unleſs a power as cxorbitant was raiſed 


in another; and who never looked back to pteced 


ing Türme, to conſider the uſurp: ations, the tyran- 
ny, and the bigotry; bat the houſe of Auſtria had 


exerciſed, in the fullnefs of her powet, "and would 
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exerciſe again, if. the was ever * reſtored. to the ; 


ar nf þ 33462. 2. 184 4 
ſame. x 


We were Aſippotittt e bur great political vie WS, | 


after two wars that had laſted 2 
with a very ſhort interval between em. 

done our utmoſt to defeat chat rang of AR 
France had opened to herſelf, and of denget to all 


her neighbours, by the Pyrenean treaty; 5 aud, a 


though this danger affted ns len thin any, othet 
nation engaged in the faite, A pad 8 "that 
* 


ourſelves to 'maititaln A. tt acc 


When King Willi enterc, dee alter ö 


the revolution, on this Hei ſcete of ation, "the 
Vol. IV. 3 unin- 


we could bot &nguer Spaiti By a War, 
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Mt bern ſupported in it, by good management, as pro- 
' © fulely,as he was, and even more. effeully; by, the 
revenue then ſubſiſting, by a land. tax, by the exciſe 
| on malt, and by ſome additional | ſublighes,; all, 4 

which would have been raiſed. within the Near. A d 

, ſcheme of this kind was prepared and offered. 

Was allowed, to be practicable: but it was 0 
for a reaſon that appeared plauſible in political re- 
hnement, and has proved moſt pernicious in its con- 

fequences. . It was faig, ;that a new government, 

eſtabliſhed againſt, the ancient principles, and. actual 
engagements of wany, could not be ſo effectually ſe- 
cured any Way, as it would-be if the private fortunes 
of great numbers were-made to depend on the. pre- 
» ſervation of it; and that ibis could not be doge 
uoleſs; they were induced to lend: their money to the 
public, and to accept ſecurities. under the preſent 
eſtabliſhment. Thus the method of funding, and 
_ the trade of ſtock-jobbing began. Thus were great 
companies created, the pretended ſervants, - but, in 
many reſpects, the real Nee of n admini- 

Aration. 

I do not 3 to dee dee VR, 15 the wit: 

dom of our legiſlature might have provided, at the 
beginning of the new war, againſt the growth and 

| Ipreading of that cancerous humour, which had be: 

gun to gnaw our vitals in the former. All 1 am 
to obſerye i is, that, a monied intereſt being firmly 
eſtabliſhed by this time, and ſuch numbers being ac- 
cuſtomed to make immenſe profit at the public ex- 


pence, eee eee e 
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than that Which the inmedizte'to 
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we did fot and tlie debts conitratted Jo this ar 
being added to thoſe of the frier, the Whole 
of our debt amounted to Inte" leſs thay fifty il. 
Wü v e Ny e en 
Het cen fg 6 tink a Gebt, the Queen 
put an end to the Wär. She"could acht attech WH 
alter the Fſtein of it hill" it Senigdeg, withbue 
throwſig the whole Alliance thts" cdfukigh; 15 
fone of the e pricicipal pal allies ad declired, Ott the : Neath. . 
of | J6fepti: that they wei Hor Wan CRY 
ok i gor Speid 4e well as Etlpaor,” "> 
The intereſt” br Britain Hr 0 Bi tit 
we ſhould tufu Gür ie on m the Citizen #4 ; | 
own Alland. "and chat we ; 


£7 


hatever' prejudices have ale 1 5 
onſly againft that of tw thus 15 555 af. leaſt is. 
certaiti': We vete obliged is Jou, by tredtibe, © 
aſſume any other part in the affairs of the colitſtiett, 
tereſt of! our own - 
country required. "The opportunity and the means | 
of ditninifhing taxes, reviving commerce, and py 
ing debts;” were open to us. 7 

This pacific ſcheme ought to have den Pircher | 
no doubt, till we bad retrieved Our affairs, and fe fe- 
covered our formet ſtrengid ſome degtee, and 
till we were prepared to takt aby part ib future 5 
vents, which our hondüf of intereſt 'might require.” 
Nay, this ſcheme was the more neceſſary to be pur: 
ſhed ; if France was left "too powerful, uo 'matter'b ; 
whoſe fault, as I am ready to adrpit chat the 5 5 
and if the two branches of Bourboh 'wete 
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looked upon, in this. century, like the two. 8 
of Auſtria in the laſt, as inſeparable allies, United 
by blood and by joint ambition. It was the more 
| eaſy. to be purſued too, becauſe a long minority was 
beginning in France, and many other circumſtances. | 
| $ and of ſituation, extremely, favourable 
75 gucurred in that court and country. nx 10 
1 5 S e fi have been the ſcheme of our .poli icy; 
Q x wah y jt. was not... "The. late King. 114 
tot Hanover, bad reaſon, 1 no doubt, to de 
agg! 190 , Bremen and Venden. „Our, Neg. 
2 1 why ber money, and foreed.it | 
with 5 jt, was maceſ in, contragic- 
105 Q, ener that, the crown, of; England, 
8. „Wen, King We. Saxe, his gn i 
ran Font of Trayendabl. - Thie acqui 
ah came the. firſt link of a \political chan, by; 
u 15 e aged . ir 1 St 
hy 1 0 gde whereof saß, 
985 to 21461 14G9 73 © 1513. 2awils 
55 hen 1 King, red theſe . be · 
came. Nec fat) to Pracure the rente of 1 them 72 
and ] will fay, becauſe I can demonſtrate, that theſe 
javeſlitures might have been procured, and the Em: 
peror, flattered with the acquiſition of Sicily,jby 
meaſures | 45 effcQunl, and much more conſiſtent, 
12 former. 1 treaties and the public rang Fo. than 
ole that were taken. The bouſe of. Auſtria, fa-, 
crificed the ſucceſs of the war to the immediate, ac. 
quits of” Naples, 1 We ſacrificed all the adran-; 
gs pf the: pepee, .to procure her that of, Sicily in 
rape ne rent 
aid, Whilg thel irs were in erento, that 
| the 
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of Utrecht. But the event has ſhews,” and it was 


obvious to foreſee, that one of theſe treaties would 
unravel the ſyſtem of the other. If we had main - 


tiined the neutrality of Italy, as we were obliged 


o de by treaty; even indelging the Emperor in tbe 
acquiſſtion of Italy; *nd"*yielditig to the "houſe R 


Savoy the eventual ſucceſicns, Which"we'liptlited 
ſhould be given to Spain ; the intention of the trea · 

iy of Utrecht Would ave hat bicſerved. ind Face, 
by cohciitring in theſe meafures! Would Hive thewn'+ 
her finberity in-tnaioraining the ſettfementof Europe. 
But whet! ſhe became a' party to the quadt uple al- 
lnnce;” ſhe meaned nothing more than to gie the - 
Spaniſſi branch of Bourbvn' A opportunity of Te- 


annexing 10 that crown the Italian Jomnions 1 aöd 


we' were” groſsiy- her bubbles, When we triumph 

ed thut ſne Enrerd&? td t quatrople "alliance," 
and mae aan wor N Philip” to ace ed 
to it. 1 Bay” 4 

As Jong, en te whe hopes ot "obtaining - 
an extraordinary inveſtitore of Bremen'a ; 
we flattered · he Ethperor-at'no-findlf \ 
ſooh ast became apparent that ine wöeffftufe * | 
be Gbtained fm no other manner hab it had been ö 


granted formerly; we "inſulted "him. We imputeck 


to him deſigus he has conſtantly diſowued, and we 


have never proved ; after which we commplaided ok 


his ingratitude,” we chreatened war, and we pri 
for it by maitifaining, with grear profuſion, * 


ing army of Heſßans in Getty: The ſame men, I 


who complained 'fo lately that France had been lef 
e ee ee treaty of Utrecht, and that 
M 3 great 


rat. 
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ae ee would, ariſe, from ber. gloſs 1copnaion, 
with Spain, comer now. of ibe loo great, Ve N 
- af; the houſe. of Auſtria, aud of ihe danger that 
Would ariſe from a good underſſanding between the 
Emperor and King. Philip. In port,, aus politics, 
were not only variable, (bps; incampyehea/ibley. to, 
VErF man Muh, Eng the, fügte and jotereſt, of, Great. 
Tee but. was t ſo, well-appriſed of, che ſeyetal 
turus of intereſt, which were to be ſerxed abroad. 
When our winiſtere had once depafted from tbe 
 Acaight ling 1. Britiſh, policy. dhe diflicalty of, re. 
turning -$9,jt became every, year greater, andthe in: 
clipatign, every year leſs. We continued) buiy., and 
buſtling. i in every court of. ol, Europe, We egotiat - 
od againſt the Emperor in concert with. France, and 
gave her. thereby the means gf regainivg,, more.,of 
that credit and influence in the, empire, which / ſhe, 
had, formeriy bad, than ſbe could, have acquired, 
witkout our aſſiſtance. We contriued to,make peace. 
abroad, almoſt as chargeable to us as war. Abuſcs, 
of exery kind were ſuffered. at home, Trade was 
neither caſed nor encouraged ; and the gradual pay- 
went of our debt was utterly. negleted, by, mini- 
ter, rathes;defirovs;to keep hig,country under ghis 
oppreſſion, than: ignorant of the means W 
ber from it, Whilſt we ated in 
France grew. frugal,. 4 5 ＋ 
not pay ſit more lightly on her, ſhe raiſed her cre- 
| dit, and ſhe extended her commerces.u. ig hort, 
W "hi ſtrength; incresſed, and ours diminiſhed, „ We 
ll were, reduced to a ſtate of . we: had never 
felr before 3 and, this very weakneſs was, orged 25 4 
reaſon for bearing tamely the loſſes r gue 
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ceived we ſhould. be. drawn 155 a war by uſin 


reprifgls, , the common tight. of ;nations. + 
Ae time ai we were,.. the, infolence. of the Spa: 


el gl, De A, 
dle, 1 of, the, 


Emperor ar Ms Rh, 1 8 oo * 


the principal powers; of Furgpe into be 
the Whole continent into a flame, and formed — 


of thoſe, conjunctures, herein out honour, and in- 


tereſt way oblige. us to take a, part, and, for which, 


therefore we, ſhould always be; prepared. 


We, wers.in ug. degree. fa, prepared, alter d or, 


ſeven. and. twenty ;years of peace: and yet when, we 
took, a part, we took. the walt kericb and. the. moſt 
impolitic that we could take, It was 2 wiſerable, part 
by ſea at ift. and through, the, whole, courſe of the 
war, by land. :, 1 hall recall neither what we, did, por 
what, we ede tg lo ;.and.L wiſh, forthe. hongur. 
of my country, that, 
vion, a . it n 
ſerve... Firſt 


a sf ye nt 


Champagne gjedts 
on the * Rhine were daily diſappointed : nd fondly, 
that we, declined. all  overtures. of peace, hen the 
feat $ 195 war was dee hes re 


tage 10 Fra \ Germa LNETIAI 


wo ot no, — bee die were 5 Bb 
50 


WW. 


off N,, 3h, 
| e All- the afffonte aur goperament re- 


: impatience of our merchants, , 


whole, may, de hucied in bl, 
e. 


Wed 


ſppot on whith | wy. 
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Every defeat in this RAY 
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the laſf, became areafon' ir ery vr r h 


maunge dest, ben e wo witle teach coi 
ven for it, gave ſtfpicicup aud * 
br = throw out” Ee Jet of Hider "Fort 

ſock, th 
ſons were, we bontinüed this ihaulpitious- War {5+ 
long, and we puffled it fo' für beyond our kereugth, 
that we were within a ' few' months of bankruptcy, 
hen the Freuck· granted ws, mitaculvuſly, te ſame" 
terms that they would have granted ] or three 
years' before; and wen they might büre marched,. 
without” mat” troùble or or oppofition, after t taking” 
Maeftricht, into the heart of the Seven Provinces: 
for gur kf teſourge, #*Muſcovite" araiy, we das 

far off to. Have enabled ours to make a Abd: N 

"By raking" the” wir in ine Low Countries Amöff 


holy at our owh 'expeiice; and without 30 proſe 


SUP of RR Vt Meal” to Cite Mew A fer- 
ſion to the forcch bf France, lgbt leave Ger. 
many nothing” to feat" onthe Rhine, and''as' might” 
give time und opportunity to the 

drive" the" Predict SpaniaRy'Gat of Lombardy! - 
We: factificed® ourſelves” for Theſt porpoſes; *but'in- 
this wit, us it the Hlt, the chürt off Viennd ficti⸗ 
ficed nothing; From che te e French bad been 
obliged, more by the ſickneſs of their troops, and 


the ill condack of their geuefals, than by the forte 


of her Amid, 8 abandon" Gertäny, thB Emprets⸗ 
queen ſectnell to make wär jülſt hs it ſoited Her con- 


wah; i Give al he cxpence the could: in the 


Nether- 


lf Dons. 8 
be'; = a 


e it s In" ſhort, whitevet the tes. * 


pee 0 


10 the Nether) ed qaſtly, 
by; the, e of - ee eee 
where we ha@ 1 1 47 the Genoeſe into the aum of 
France and Sein, un e ang. 9 75 

\Worms,) 


the, Whole 
J the.iaſytiable avacice and.gxtreme bru 
; Apſtrigns. . Yet, we continned ont ef- 
185 de till ; and, the ſham. ſiege of Gem: 
ft was go more, and iche harmilcſy invaſions, | 
of, Provence and. Dauphinz, had ng other. meaning. 
than 9 (TAPE FORE of us in the excels of r 
zcal 2 9 vhs eff offs ow. mn} m_ Hun 
* Our earns i whom; part of. this range. war, 
particular Jo. the Netherlands, were mode withont 
meaſure, beraule without; controul,; an; they. (will, 
be ſoog £gnyinced whe look, into. the artillery, for! 
rage, hoſpital, ang other ;contingent.accounts...-The: 


parliamentary aids from the, yeat 17 49; exclaſively,. 


to the year 1748 incluſively, IMA. o fifty five, 
millions;, © tkyogdred Tucnf¹ o thouſand}, nine 
hundred, ifeg-ning ponds, , Hntesu, aſhillings;.apd: 
chree-pence,: pea abe new, debt, we have. couraſted, 
to more than thirty millions; Which are near ten- 
ty millions more of. debt than Franoe has contracted 
in the ſame time: à ſum. that will, appear- incredible 
to future generations, and is. ſa al moſt 10 the pres, 
ſent, There are three teflections to be made on 
this Tous ich muſt add to OW e 
1 ir 
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* 
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ſrely; th 


diſtance e which aun many Other 


debe Une af, e ow 
there remained no reaſon for coltitfhi ; 65 hat is, 
unde the time" chen ir Was it ou?" a t a. 
pedee at deaſtias-g66%45 thir we habe how) ohtäig- 
ed; and T plate ens rn 568 Higher than the Fear 
32 N F 
Right place it Hibher, Perfaps, 
86860 cc 


ae hide?! 2 that 

W esc de bh vent chat! bf Al 
ams, or that 6f Obe Anne'i War; 1 

ret were much longer, aud whe 1: n6t only: 

more widely Ipfeadd bur ere 4060 Gon! he 


creaſed every article of out expence” Ext rarity. 
Thirdly, | that we have thrown,” by our deg 
and by the late war, fits the bands of Ibe touſe of” 
Bourbom muck more dowlidiba in Italy, 
have induced che French ut Geftfvyden 
recalled*Philip, ahd ' have given” up 8 


Indies; feln they Gere Teady "to Yo" chose cbũ⸗ 


fetesces, as' Buys and" Vanderduſfes 
ralnifiers of! che allies,” in” waking 


one of their re- 


t6'deſpait” ob ihe oithmon Wealth, wharover e 


gen def is tbe privcipte of à trüt patrioty” thak- 18. 


of a faithful ſervant to his prinee and 


7 
* 


cooljtry" "and: 
we may find an exapſe” to this purpole; which de- 
ſerves to be 8 in a boek that is in "tHe bands 
of moſt people, and that; T hope, is not müfead zt 
court; I mean the Duke of Silly's\Memvits. In 
mem we kad that Henry the four th titrned his WhO 


» application . 


ined: the 
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«who can, fad, without, 
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applicatiog,.tg, eyery.athiag that might be. uſeful or 
even convenient tq.;his. kingdom, without ſuffering 
by 


things that happened; out of ir. to. paſs unobſeryed 
bim, as ſoon; as be had-put an, end to the;civil wars 


of France, auc had concluded. peace with, Spain, at 
Vereins., l, there 2 man, \cirhen, prince. or. 1 1 
moſt elevated 


be held 


moſt tender, ſentiments, the; language. 


Sully at, this tiche, When he, bought. bimſelf, dying 
of a great wink 4 bt at. Montcaux? 


« Find 17,60 he, enen fan of 275 


« You, wh den me expoſe my life o often, 5 
10 when 1 | ig 19 ty, have. kept out io of. danger, 


know this. euer han, a/ mig: But, 1 muſt 


4.4 a 


“ raifed this, wa to the ſplendour 1 | have pro- 
« poſed to myſelf; and before. L haye ſhewn my 


people that I love them like my children, by dif 
1 charging them from a;part of 1 the taxes that have 


been laid on them, — by governing, them: with 


« gentleneſs,” 


Tbe ſtate of 1 4 was Ree even 08 than 
the ſtate of Great Britain i is now: the debts. aS hea- 
vy. many of, the provinces entirely exhauſted. and 
none of them in a condition of bearing any new 
impoſition. ; The ſtanding revenues brought into 
the king's calls: no more than thirty millions 


though an hundred and fifty millions were raiſed 


on the people: ſo great were the abuſes of that 
government in raiGng of money: and they were not 


leſs ig the . diſpenſation. of it. The whole, ſcheme 


of the | adminiſtration was a ſcheme of fraud, and 
all who ſerved, cheated the, public, from the * 


14h Wo d Sur 


Mo to che Joweſt from oi Aol: 
Fioners * of the"treaſury' oy to the der Farinets 
and the under. treaſurers. Sull ly beheld his ſtats of 
things, when Ye" Came t8 babe the Tole Tuperigtch- 


Helper affairs,” with Horror. ke was? realy to 
_ veſpalr : "bar Way! nor deffair, * Teal for his jo 


tt, 26al fo cotimry,: andthis'very ſtate Tem 
| fogly' deſperate; ninizted His" thdeavours : at 
the nobleſt thought, hat ever catertd/jnto/the wid 


bf a miniſter, entered into his. He rdolvell to make, 
3nd he made, the tefarwation of abuſes, thereduttion 


Af kpeiices, aud à f ana Ace the ſinking 
fund for the payment of national debts, and the 
ſufficient fond for all the great things be intended 
10 do, without overcharging the people. 

He ſucceeded in all. The people were immedi: 


wdy' eaſed, trade revived, the king's coffers vere 


filled, a maritime power was created, aud every 
thing, nereſfary was prepared to put the nation in a 
- condition of executing great deſigus whenever great 
conjunctures ſhould offer themſelves. Such was the 
effect of twelve years of wiſe and honeſt adminiſtra- 


ton: und this effect would have ſhewed-itſelf iu 
great enterpriſes againſt the houſe of ' Auſtria, wort 


formidable in thoſe days than the houſe of Bourbon 


has been in ours, if Henty the fourth had not been 


| ſtabbed by one of thoſe aſſaſſins, into whole hands 


the atereft of this houſe, and che frenzy of relig- | 


on, had put the dagger more than once. 
Wh When ve. conſider, in theſe be My "and in 
others which bert downer us, che act 
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ror which Bull luümſelf telt; and ares ready to con 


ſeſſ, that ihe ruin of ber kingdom; binkniptey, R 


and confuſion; muſt: h 


| — — gappi! hol 


not been iinproued mmeiately and as aſely; and 
as vigorouſiy as ita va =P we: fot ſer our 


own deplorable:candition, and) thei nene ſſary conſe- 


quenos of ĩtʒoin ther ſume ligiit d Stell we not be 


much more: ſtrongiy affected by them? Are we 
not as nean tarbankruptcys as the French nation was 
at that: time, ande much tore: ſo than they are at 
this time 2 May ne confulGon!! follow it eren as 
well ad there 2 nen may votrche joint m- | 
conjunſurez — che cn B, bend! moch. 
more ſo to us, if wescontinhe in on ꝑteſentſiſtate 
of impeitenea fill quchi a conjunttbre happens, 28 
were to be ſtareib bycfranceg at i the m V pe - 
of, ftom the joint ambition of tyo branches of / Au- 
ſtria ?: In: ſhort, W e¹hav,jmuch ta apprehend, un- 
leſs we have the courage antlethevirtud. to: probe our 
domeſtie waynds: tothe bote, bod to:apply im- 
mediately not palliative but he moſiſperifio reme · 
dies. If vendor this; inſteadi o fearing thers, we 
may become: once more ſormiidable ourſelres- But 
this is certain that they, WhO get finſt out of a diſ- 
treſs common to us and to our neigbbours, will 
weten tocthe reννννοο,j wing hon e 
It may be iſaid, that-we have do Sullys eee 
1 all bett We on. -tad 20+ determine whether, we 


hape lor no. But 1 will venture to ſay, after Sully 


„ N i To bdiqnſelf, 


Ig them; ho chuſes e 
parts, experience, ad integrity; 2ndiwho reſolves 


Far ———— — — Wt 


ly, agaiaſt favourite miſtreſſes, the iqabals:of dhe 
_ and the faftivas of the tate. GAU + 
It may be fai again, that 8 king of 'Frabce has 
Water e. by the conſtitution: of that govern- 
ment to ſupport a miniſter wW0 checks corruption, 
reforms abuſes, and maintains 2 fruga management 
of the publie revenue. But it mhy be aſtteꝭ how 


A miniſter, who ſhould undertake” this," enuld be 


ſupported in a government lie our, where he 
uould be ſure to hase for his enemies alt thoſe; who 
bave ſhared. fo long the public-ſpoils; or 'whoihope 
to ſhare them, and where cheſe/ enemies would have 
the means and: opportunities of ſupplaniing im, 
-notwithſtaadiog'the: protection | of his mater 1 
anſwer; by the par ament. Hom many miäiffers 
have there heen, to whom much \national niiſchief 
vas imputed juſtly, and no one national good cou, 
| be aſcribed, and who avere long: ſuppor ted by the 
favour of the ctawa, and by the! conontretice'6f 
the two houſes, Which this favoour and their own 
3 procited them :? Shall rheſe ſupports 
be ſufficient | for a wicked or a wenk miniſter; 
and ſhall jonocence ànd ability wich the ſaue 
favour rnd better management, be reckoned: fur 
nothing? I cannot think ſo Al, even of iche pre- 
ent "ge Wr e ir is. - It is degenetate no 
war thy 10% © "00 e 
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PEI SSP 5 a OR this de- 
geberacꝝ Wha” — their. 
exeuſe in it aſter wiards. n 1 SIS 3-38 4 Feil 

- The delegned” power of à miniſter, ne" 
egal prerogatives of the crown, is ſufficient to car 
— weer matinm and ſragality in te 
ordinary cou] of things, if the miiiſter really! in- 
tends it: and whenever exttaordigary powers'ire 
wanting! for extractdinary/ operations, as they muſt 
be in ſuch u Rate ad dur, they will be effrctual, if 
granted; and if refuſed, ey who reſuſe mem, not 
the! miniſter, will fuſfer by the refulab, und be an 
ſwerable to tha nat foreit, | The moneped man” 
may continue: 10 enjoy @tinthe. more revtune by this 
refulal- : but his Fortune will de mere precarious, 
and more diable to ſome: future itverſe The mer · 
chant wil ooniνjw 10 trade, the landed man to pio 
and fow,} without ev proſpect ob belag relieved: 
from their fervitade, 0 ον the honeſt creditors 
alone, bat for uſurers/ and: Rock jobbers, : for. thoſe 
leeches wh fill themlelves:cootinually with the blood: = 
of the nation; and never ceuſe to ſuck it. The 
nation in the mean time vill be reduced to the ut- 
moſt poverty : und it beboves thoſe particularly, 
who- have brdught- us ſo neur it, to ſhew that this 
was not their object, by concurring zculouſty with 
thoſe, who have uſed, and will continue un, n 
beſt endeavouts to prevent B38. Ss IS 

The difficulties we have to ſrrupgle with md; 

not be ſo great 'as they are, notwithſtanding the im- 
vnd ptetence; M we did bot feel in-this inſtance, as 
w "hd in others, the fatal conſequencesof à pre- 

Ne 5 dedent 
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cedent adiminlſinailon. Tho payment öf- ohr debe 
might have been taſſly l probided for | in{vthayuime 
nay, fourteen: years, which ates little more: tha 
_ thirds-of it, would have bon ſufficienr to rellüce 
hem to twenty millions. If ¹e% had been done! 
be memory of the: perſon who was at the head 
of that. adminiſtration and had the foleapagrerivh) 

it mighi / have deſerred ihondurz bas 1 4bn>! 
Veet us: nourifhcineourſclves}*a0d; oultivãte in ic 
thers, ſentiments more elevated than theſe} and 
more nur am. n. greater 
ſhonkl theteffartsdbb of aud — mint: 
lieve bis country from: the one: and there to guardãt 
agaioſt the otherꝭ : We ure in n ctiũs that; muſti tuin 
either to life or death, andꝭ that cannot turn the; 
former unleſs remedies are applied much more effec - 
tual than theſe of mountebanka, ho find their ace; 


count in palliatiug evils and in prolongingadiſeaſes. 


To palliate and to prolobga would be; in our caſe, 


to kill, or e do ſomething: wore: than kill, to break: 
our Conſtitution —— e e, 


neſs habitual and incurablmeee. 


ee en e eee 0d Ga wilt: 


be leſſened this yeat upon land prand-whateter:is 


wanting ſur the current ſerviet, ver and above e 


two ſhilliags that remam, and the malt. will be hor- 
rowed on the credit of, the ſinking : und at Ahne 
fer cent. Tbe bait will he tempting : ſott ſo muſt 
every di winution of taxes be to thoſe 


crouched ſo long under the weight of — — | 


I may venture to ſay, that it will: he no more than 
W and that they, bey e will have 


2920 8 reaſon 


mne wp 
reaſod te repent af their faſnneſs, when they, find,” 
2 — 1 the natural e, 


made by e will jofify. me for-furing &,» As to. 
a A Have BS. . wn; wn us 


Kn 
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-- 


— id een —— out 
make & chem · for the payment of out debts, N 


would be joſt as (Why. 10 — —_a both 
io ſuch a manner, nb 
cable. G Had Mind C3 
The neceſſity 'of-diaithing det, b enden 1 ; 

improve our trade, becomes a goodreaſon,'not for he 
ſtrange purpoſo · to whioh.;3t is applied: 1 bat 
for haſttting alli the operations agcelfiry to ſinlꝭ out 

debts, in order do haſten that dimiuntlon Gl, tunen 
5 which will become pradticable-: hen a part df our 
| debt js ſank, and which ill facilitate eutremely the = 
diſcharge ol tho reſt. /The-trath;is;-that-if we de- 


CC Sz 


fer their: aperations: $00 long, wermay-be:never able 
to perform them with equal advantage, nor, bi keep- 
iog pace with'our neightiours, to rete w our ſtrengi 
as faſt, as they are intent to renew theirs,” Our 


been exhabſted' By the" laſt, as wall,” though Taps 
prehend, not ſo much, as we, France, fer in- 
ſtance] has eontracted in the late war n bre H 
one third of the additionaÞdebt w have cntracted 
in it: av] belive en Very god nuhoxItyn and f n 
has been able to uſſign dunde whieh- pen themes 
reſt of "this debt regularly, and ſi yearly u part 
of the principal. I am not ſo well apptiſed of he 
actual ſtate of Spain. But the treaſures of the 
Weſt· Indies are poured” into her Aaliy ; and üs fv 
has been long teeoveredy br! fegovering / fon bet 
antient indolehee und he ſcems to apply 
herſelf to the augmentation of her maritime ſoree, 
to the improvement of her trade, and even to thut 
of domeſtic manufactures. Tn a word, What has 
been ſaid ibefore may bei repebredFere 4) men. z»who 
pet: ſobneſt out of the 1 
give thelaw'toothers; or be at lenſt in a'conditibu'of 
not rereiving it from any ene. ot 
As to national ſafety, we ſhall do well to obſerve 
how much the ſyſtem of dominion and power in 
Europe is leſs favorable at preſent to our policjcal 
iatereſts and views;/3than! it was when we undertook 
to mend dt. Spain was fang, but not fullen into 
the hands of France, at the beginning of this centu - 
ry: and though the: Spaniſh natiou, as well as 
court, gave their monarchy afterwärds to a prince 


| of the hooſs'of:iBourbon, ſthar!theyrnlghtypreveiir 


the diſmemberment bf iti yer they: ver Averſt 
enough, by long habits of höſtitity, to French 
government, Fortune und e have dotie ſo: well at 
laſt, that theſe two nations are now cloſely united 


by intereſt; and by habit, and that Spain in there 
* | | 


/ 


of diſſolat 
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fore moreithan- ever(eſttinged; from us 1 tbef pf | 
of which-are not only recent; but, I fear, actual. 
The frontier of France has bernthe great ſup», 
port of her exonbitant power, as-wiſe men ſoreſam 
fourſcore years ago, when Lewis the fut teenth be- 
gan to taiſe / that wall of braſs; Which. reaches fim 
the Alpa to ie Ocean that ĩt Foul become. i This 
frontier is now more eotnpact than ever by the ac 
quiſition of Lorain. Thel branches of: che honſe pf 


hBourbon have taken root in I tui h well:.as ig-Spain 


France has learned by eαe ende to wiſer aνν2l 
maintain ner credit, and! to exe,Ü̃ her commerce, 
for the proteſtiem and ſupport: bereof ſheſtems 
more attentive than ever 10 incheaſe her Gifrogth b 
ſea ; a ſtrengih ſhe! will always; ewent und great 
advantage oyet us in om iteſpectan I men ig thaſe = 
of order, frugal-mapagements and ſtritt diſripline. 
The vholenempirg, engept Bupatia and Colegm 
was attached to» us by inelination, s ellas intereſt, 
in the war which began with this century. It is 
much orherwiſe now 4 and we may. fay,: 1 fear, too | 
truly. that rthe; influence of Fance ina Sermaay is 


lale inferior to bar it Was- hilt the league, of the ET 


Rhine:fubGſte&u6-1 when bw Tel u dot Ct 
The Dutch commohweslch, our beſt; ally, ang 
io ſome ſort; al berriet ta. Gteat Britain, is in u ſtate 
zan; and has not, either without or withr $28 
in herſelf,- thoſe meana of urtcovety ch 'capjugture 
and by; character, hat ſhe: Hast had ion ſeweral oe 
Hops:from the. tine her government was firſt form- 


ed;:nmn ννt ett? at” bad d nett Sts a5} 


bis ſhort ſtate may: ſerye a0. how how-difheule 


| mn 
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and 


„ e e er 

e 
former wealth and power, to maintain the digniey 
of Great Brizadn,/ un make ber reſpetted abroad, and 
bone from-injurkes, - or - even "affeonts, on the pare 


- of bar otighbouts// Th may appear ' eaſy} (for 


anght 1, % We wen. Dut, ſure 4 am, it 
would appear difficoit to Burleigh and Walfingham, 
if «hey ue e rife from! de dead;  norwithitand- 
by ding da ur links pee, and by employing 
management much more; than; for, ee 25 


Theſe reſſeł tions und ſack - av they ſuggeſt u 


wah es ius wund, te it evident de the . 
the Peedy diminntints ef var natioad; Gen. No- 
thing elſe cn ſecare us alffetually againſt contingent 
events | that may bw of fatal conſequente. to both. 
Recon experience Has ſhown how unfit we ue be- 
come in every reſpeR,' except the courage f * 
common ſeamen and ſoldterz, to engage in War. 
We ſhall not therefbre, 1 ſuppoſe, provoke it eaſily 
or ſoot, But war may be brought upon us, though 


lancholly dlemma of increafing/ our annual expence 
to aſſert our rights,” to protect our: trade, und 6 
maintain our dignity 5 or of fitting tamely down abd = 
mcriſtciag them all. I think, may 1 bope, wat u 
Awuld not de the laſt: and yer. wo ſhould” live 
much greater diffieulties'ro ſtruggzie wich In Ohr pre- 
ſent ſituation, than we had in the former, great 
they were if we eewptod to do what WAS then fo 
| 22 neglected. We cannot increaſe our en. 


L 


to ſeek it. Nay, we may be reduced 0 the ne- 


OE. oo 4 oat on a ed OL 


part of nnen 


e iche without: 
mortgaging on th# remninder af the ſinking uod; 
which would ſoon take away:allibope of . ever-; pay 
ing any part af this. debt, and leave us nothing te 
eee eee here ff 


— — 
any ſuch; dilemma. as ib; hene mettiened,.{ we:hould: | 
find ourſel ves / whilſt it laſted ia. much. better 
condition af defeacei or oftenegs and; wer might bal 


will, G 
— — 
which have 
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— wo other pupae, than 19 


that we -whole mah be applied 40! us Roper ule 


Gy * * 
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apt to reaſon like his-conmtry;{ renants;\ wh are l · 


— — ry pr 

deen taken ; becauſe, though hi im diminihed, 
be ſhonld! think his principal more ſecure than; over. 
On the Whole, complains from''this quarter will 
make little impneſſij,ƷjGQddun a Minister, 'who knows, 
that though ſuch men have bern employed whilſt 
new debts were to be contractei every year, um 


_ the public, like-at-extravaguat ſpeudthrift, was o- 


liged to deał with uſerers-0n theitcown; terms ; yet 
they are not᷑ to he conſulted when debis ate to be 
paid, and the-public do he taken out of their hands; 
who knows; in ſhort, that his arms are longer than 
theirs, and males them feed chat he will keep, or 
nor keep, 'meaſures wich them, according to their 
behaviour who purſues: wiſe aud ho- 
neſt deſigu of rendering bis on, | and: erery ſoture 
adminiſtration, independent of them 


Much oppoſition will ariſe from two other guar- 
ters, the country and the court; iu which I ſhould 


apprehanid rn 
er, 46H 
IIS e ne the. n dete 
— — eaſe, after having borve 
the burden and beat of the day during a long courſe 
of expeuſtve peace and of vuinous war. All that 
can be ſaid; io perſuade him that an immediate di- 
minution of the land tax is contrut y to his intereſt, 


vill. paſs for dexeption and parade. Hie will de 


_ I at 1 — 
remote, 


— 


: ta 
. conſetjuence of 2 e 
land take his leſſone from iat is paſt. He will find 


dat, whilſt-be winked at profuſſion, becauſe be was 
flattered by sbatemenis on the land tux, debts were 


contraſted; that have eoſt bim much more than the 
continuance of that tax woiuld;thave : haſt him. lf 
| .we: look! back-t$5ithe.firſt ten years of his preſent 
© ttinhelty's reign, we ſhall; Hud this very remarkably 
veriſied· Let the ſame man, after he has loaked 
back, look forward again He will ſee that 28 
any dimioantion of i the land- tan. thibe ſupplieſl: Mut 
of the produce of the l ſinking fund. or by horrow 
ing. even at thtee pen rn on there df it, muſt 
prevent, or retard, vhich may bed equivalent to pre- 
-veriting; the diſcharge of Lany;.copſiderable:: part, of 
our debt; ſo he will continue expoſed; to have the 
whole tax; laid ane w, on: the firſt oecaſion, i either 
real. dr pretended. 1 He iingy finde himſelſ, after a 
little reſpite, under the: Id, ff che, ſame tun, And 
of van inbgreaſod debt: ad ithis MN be;call> he will 
get dy refuſing to bear n little longer for; bis own 
dale, and. for an important object, what he has home 
ſeyveral years for the ſake of others, and fou the ſup- 
port af a mol} unſueceſsful / war : fot uch dti may 
be: reckoned, after the French were beat af Dettia- 
| —_ nav] eigtndtb vi ce trad bits evo n 
On the other ſide; if he is wiſe qngugh to de- 
dre, chat the four-ſhillings. in the; pound: be con 


aued for; a few; years, he will have. his (hare in: the 


couumon hene fits of diminiſhing publict debts, in- 


treaſidgopublio credit, improving trade and teſtor- 


ee proſperity. tle may entertain the com- 
191 fortable 


— 


Fortable- hope oben dus uben hes or his-pol 
will have no need of conſenting. to any tax at. 0 5 
on land in time of peace; finee the annual produce 
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of other funds will be ſooner or later, in this me- 


4hod, ſufficient io defray the annual ex penee of the 
government. He may acquire an advantage that 
will make bim ample umends ſor what it. coſt bim. 
Such of the tazes, whether of exciſe or of cuſtoms, 


as bear hardeſt on the poor labourers, and on our | 


own manufactures, may be reduced, gradually at 
eaſt, without any conſiderable interruption. of the 


_ operations. neceſſary to-diſcharge our national debt: 

and thougb he is little accuſtomed to think himſelf 
as much affected bu ether taxes, 28 he ig by: the 
land- tax, be will ſoon pereeive, that a ſaving on 
every thing he eats, drinks, or wears, is a laſtiog 
and a large repayment of what this tax took from 


bim, whilſt be, conſened 10 continve it. He will 


find himſelf a gainer, bot only by what he fayes-jn 
his expences, but by the improvement of, bis eſtate; 
for the whole ſyſtem. of national wealth es 
perity are intimately; connected. 
Ihe courtier will complain loudly, 3 
ly, and pompouſiy, that any retrenchments on our 
abnual expences. may do more hurt, than the ſaving 
can do good. But I believe it not hard to ſhew, that 
three ſhillings,. or three:ſhillings and ſix · pence in the 
pound on land, leaving the reſt of the four ſhillings 
to go to the ſinking fund, would be more thao ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer all neceſſary exyences in time of 
peace. Wiſe man are able to do a.great deal with 
a little : every knave or fool in ready 20 do a Iitle - 
with a great deal. be vor: know that good 
Vol. IV. | policy 
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policy conſiſts in obſerving two ſorts of occonomy, 
the greater and the leſs: to proportion, by the firſt, 
our expences to our circumſtances, and to thoſe of 
our neighbours, and to do it with the utmoſt fru- 


gality that theſe circumſtances, combined together, 


will admit: to controul, wie? the ſecond, in the moſt 
ſtrict and regular manner, the diſpenſation of the 
public treaſure, from the higheſt down to the loweſt 
offices of the ſtate. It is of the utmoſt importance, 
at this time eſpecially, that both theſe kinds of oe - 
conomy be practiſed. Our well-being, even our 
ſecurity, depends upon them. If we do not pay 
our debts, we muſt fink under the load of them: 

and if we go about to pay them, without practiſing 


theſe two ſorts of oeconomy, the ridicalous figure 


which I have ſeen in a Dutch print, of a man toil- 
ing and ſweating to cord a rope of hay, whilſt an 
afs bites it off at the other end, as faſt as he cords 
it, will be our proper emblem. | 
Extreme frugality was one of the d 
ed by the great miniſter who has been quoted above: 
and the ſucceſs he had, in ſimilar circumſtances, 
ſhould encourage the practice of the ſame frugality 
in ours. But he employed another expedient like- 
wiſe, which is not leſs neceſſary here than it was 
there, nor in our time than it was in his. The ex- 
pedient I mean, is that of reforming abuſes. Sully 
rendered this reformation no inconſiderable fund for 
the payment of public debts. Whether we can do 
fo, as effectually as he did, or no, I determine not. 
But thus much is certain; ſuch a reformation will 
make all future ſervices be carried on at a cheaper 
rate for the public; and ſaving is often the ſureſt 
5 way 


2 
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way of gaining. Materials might be collected, not 


for a pamphlet, but for a regular treatiſe under di · 
ſtinct heads, concerning the abuſes and corruptions 
which prevaiF among us: in every-part of the public 
ſervice, *and concerning the conſequences of them : 

I know not too whether ſome work of this kind 
ſhould not be undertaken,- as invidious as it may 
ſeem, if nothing is done to reform ele a age 
to extinguiſh this corruption. 28 

They were creeping forward long 290; $1 but "x 
a certain period, they have advanced with yery large 
ſtrides, | Frauds were connived at, perhaps encou- 
raged, and corruption was propagated formerly by 
principal men, who had, for the moſt part, more 
ambition thap avarice, and who raiſed, by theſe 
means, a formidable party that might ſupport them 
in power. But in proceſs of time, and in favour 
able conjunctures, the contagion roſe higher, and 
ſpread ſtill wider; principal men became parties. to 
the greateſt frauds; and the higheſt of thoſe who 
governed, and the loweſt of thoſe. who; were 89- 
veened, contributed, in their degrees, to the uni- 
verſal rapine. The greateſt. particular cheat, where- 
of any example can be found, was, I believe, that 
whick arrears of ſubſidies to foreign princes, and 
arrears, of pay to foreign troops, * the oppor 
tunity and the means of executing. 

J am ſenſible, that the repreſentation I have made 
of the degeneracy of our age and people, may give 
occaſion to ſay, that the very things 1 have been 
pleading for are impracticable. It will be aſked, 
what INS can be entertained of POR a diſ- 
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other principle than that of private” intereſt, 'who/ 


are individuals rather than fellow. citizens, who prey 
on one another, and are, in a ſtate of civil ſociety, 
much like to Hobbes's men in his ſuppoſed ſtate of 
nature? I muſt agree, though 'unwillingly; that the 
enterpriſe is difficult. But the more difficult it is, 
if nothing lefs can relieve us from the load of debt 
we lie under, nor prevent the oonſquences of lying 
under it much longer; ; every attempt fo raiſe thid 
ſpirit, and to promote theſe meaſures, even the 
weakeſt, even mine, is commendable. The landed 
men are the true owners of our political veſſel : 
the monied men, as ſuch, are no more than paſſen- 
gers in it: Fos the firſt; therefore, all exhortations 
to aſſume this ſpirit ſhould. be addreſſedi It is their 
part to ſet the example: and when they do ſo, they 
have a right to expect that the paſſengers ſhould 
contribute their proportion to ſave the veſſel} If 
they ſhould prove refractory, they muſt be told 
that there is a law in behalf of the public, more 
ſacred, and more ancient too, for it is as ancient 
as political ſociety, than all thoſe under the terms 
of which they would exempt themſelves from any 


reduction of intereſt, and conſequently from any 


reimburſement of their principal; though this re- 
duction, and this reimburſement, be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to reſtore the proſperity of the nation, and 
to provide for her ſecurity in the mean time. The 


law I mean, is that which nature and reaſon dictate, 


and which declares the preſervation of the comme 

wealth to be ſuperior to all other lass. 
If ſuch a co-operation of the landed and motel 

intereſts is once brought about, the way will lie 
5 7 ſmooth 
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ſmooth before us, and a proſpect of national proſpe - 
rity at the end of it will open before us yearly. 
Even the proſpect will be of great advantage, both 
at home and abroad. We ſhall feel it in the riſe of 
our credit, in the confidence which our friends, and 
in the reſpect which our enemies, will have for us: 
a reſpect that will be. due. juſtly to a people who 
exert ſo much vigour in the midſt of ſo much di- 
ſtreſs, and take effectual meaſures to reſtore their 
national ſtrength, and to reſume their former digni- 
ty. inſtead of aan on under — and 
contempt. 

The man who in dot fixed — ſuch M7 
a3 theſe, muſt have no elevation of mind, no love 
for his country, no regard for poſterity, nor the 
leaſt tin&ture of that public morality which diſtin» 
oviſhes a good... from a bad citizen, I. know that 
futility, ignorance, , and every kind of profligacy, - 
are general: but I know too: that they are not 
univerſal, and therefore 1 do-not deſpair. In all. 
events, the merit of preſerving our country from 
beggary is little inferior to that of preſerving. it from 
ſlavery. They who engage therefore in ſo good a- 
cauſe, and purſue it ſteddily in that public ſpirit, a 
revival of which can alone ſave this nation from 
miſery, from oppreſſion, and perhaps from confa- 
ſion, the uſual conſequence of the other two; they 
will deſerve better, I preſume to ſay, the title of 
ultimi Britanorum, even if they ſhould be defeated: 
by the worſt ſubjeCts of Britain, than that uſurer 
Brutus, and that ſevere exactor of contributions, 
Caſſius, deſerved the title of ultimi Ramanorum, 
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162 OF THE STATE © 
when they were defeated in another manner, by the 
worlt citizens of Rome,' 

After all that has been faid in theſe papeats, and 
all that might be ſaid concerning the conduct of the 
houſe of Auſtria, from the reign of King William 
to the preſent time; it may be proper to add ſome- 
ſomething by way of precaution, and to prevent 
very falſe concluſions, that many will be ready to- 
draw from very true premiſſes. 

It is notoriouſly true, that a ſpirit of -bigotry, of 
tyranny, and of avarice, in the court of Vienna, 
maintained long the troubles in Hungary, which 
might have been appeaſed much ſooner than they 
vere. Thus a great and conſtaut diverſion was kept 
vp in favour of France, eren at the iime when the 
two houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon were ſtruggling 
for that great prize, the Spaniſh' ſucceſſion, till the 
French troops took poſſeſſion of Paſſau, and the 
malecontents of Hungary raiſed Nun pang in 110 
very ſuburbs of Vienna. 

It is notoriouſly true, that we might * had 
nothing more than a defenſive war, as I have faid 
in the foregoing papers, to make againſt France, 
with an Auſtrian prince on the throne of Spain, at 
the death of Charles the ſecond; if the Emperor 
Leopald would have concurred in the wiſe and 
practicable meaſures which William propo- 
ſed. | 
0 notoriouſly true, that we might have avoid- 
ed the defeat at Almanza, and have ſupported much 
better the war in Spain; if a predilection for ac- 
quiſitions in Italy, had not determined the councils 
of Vienna to precipitate the evacuation of Mantua, 
wherein 


Of THE NATION. xs; 
wherein an arwy of French was” blocked up after 
the battle of Tutin, and which was "let looſe in 
this manner, againſt the opinion of the queen, and 
the States e time enough ue bent us at nd 
manza.- ett zal Soni 7 

Fay; for I. will deſcend its 20 more N 
ie! it is notoriouſly true, chat we might have ta- 
ken Toulon, and have carried the war into the beſt 
provinces of France, for which Queen Anne had 


made, at à vaſt 'expenee, all the neceſſary prepara- 
tions ; if the Auſtrians bad not detached, in that 


very bin r they welle |thoiifing wen es the = 


expedition to Naples, and if prince Eugene had not 
ſhewn' too viſibly, before "perſons MI! alive, that the 
taking of Toulon was the leaſt of his objects. 
Theſe facts are ſufficient to ſhew, how much the 
miſtaken policy of the court of Vienna has over - 
loaded her allies, during more than half a century; 
and has defeated the great deſign which theſe allies; 
and Britain in particular, carried on for her, at the 
expence of infinite blood and treafure. Now there 
are many in this kingdom very ready to conclude; 
from theſe facts, and from others of the ſame kind 
poſterior to theſe, that our ex ſhould: _ 
us to neglect the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria 
and to be regatdleſs of all that paſſes on the con 
nent for the time to come. But ſurely ſuch com- 
cluſions are very falſe: The principle of our con- 
duct has been right, and our manner of purſuing 
it alone wrong. It was our neglect of the general 
intereſt of Europe, from the Pyrenean treaty to the 
revolution of our government in 168 8, that gave 
to France a long opportunity, and the means of 


raiſing 
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raifing an exorbitant power. It has. been, zeal with- 
out knowledge, and a ſtrange ſubſerviency to pri- 
vate intereſts, which have almoſt exhauſted this 
country, and defeated all our endeavours for the 
public good, ſince that time. This we may alter. 
The principle of. policy we cannot, as long as the 
diviſion of power. and property in Europe continues 
| the ſame. We are an iſland. indeed: but if a ſu- 
perior power gives the law to the continent, I ap- 
prehend that it will give it to us too in ſome great 
2 Our forefathers. apprehended, with reaſon, 
the exorbitant power of the houſe of Auſtria ; and 
- thought that the pretenſions.of Mary Queen of Scots 
might give, even when ſhe was a priſoner, oppor» - 
tunity and advantage, as they did no doubt, to 
this power to diſturb our peace, and even to invade 
our iſland. The exorbitant power of the two 
branches of the houſe of Bourbon, give ſurely in 
this reſpect, as well as in others, at leaſt the ſame 
cauſe of , apprehenſion now. It is, therefore, plain - 
ly our intereſt, to maintain the rivalry between the 
families of Auſtria and of Bourbon; and for that 
purpoſe to aſſiſt the former on every occaſion againſt 
the latter, as far as the, common cauſe of Europe, 
not her private ambition, requires; and as far as 
our national circumſtances may enable us to meaſure 
out our aſliſtance in any conjuncture to her. 
| Theſe are the meaſures and proportions, accord - 
ing to which alone political ſocieties ought to unite 
in alliances, and to aſſiſt one another. There is a 
political, as well as a natural, ſelf. Iove; and the 
former ought to be, to every member of a com- 
monwealth, the lame determining principle of action, 
where 


vg 
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where public intereſt is concerned, chat the latter 
will be to him moſt certainly wherever his private 
intereſt is concerned. I have heard it often ſaid of 
one man, that he was a friend or an enemy to the 
houſe of Auſtria ; and of another, that he was a 
friend or an enemy to the houſe of Bourbon, But 
theſe expreſſions proceed generally from paſſion and 
prepoſſeſſion; as the ſentiments they impute muſt 
proceed, whenever they are real, from theſe cauſes, 
or from one which is. ſtill worſe, from corruption. 
A wiſe prince, and a wiſe people, bear no regard 
to other ſtates, except that which ariſes from the 
coincidence or repugnancy of their ſeveral intereſts; 
and this regard muſt therefore vary, as theſe inte- 

reſts will do, in the perpetual fluuation of human 
affairs. Thus Queen Elizabeth and her people op- 
poſed the houſe of Auſtria, and ſupported the houſe, | 
of Bourbon, in the ſixteenth century, Thus Queen 
Anne and her people oppoſed the houſe of Bourbon, 

and ſupported the houſe of Auſtria, ia the eighteenth. 
The firſt, indeed, was done with wiſer counſel; the 
laſt with greater force of arms. By the firſt, our 


country was enriched ; by the las, it was * 
veriĩſned— 


N. B. Theſe conſiderations were written thus far 
in the year 1749, but were never finiſhed, 
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Tux ae WN were e uritten ſeveral years 
ago, at the requeſt, and for the ſake of ſome 
particular friends, without any deſign of ever mak - 
ing them public. How they come to be made ſo 
at this time, it may be proper to give an account. 
The original draughts were entruſted to a man, on 
whom the author thought he might entirely depend, 
after he had exacted from him, and taken his pro- 
miſe, that they ſhould never go into any hands, ex- 
cept thoſe of five or ſix perſons, who were then 
named to him. In this confidence the author reſt- 
ed ſecurely for ſome years; and though he was not 
without ſuſpicion; that they had been communicated 
to more perſons than he intended they ſhould be, 
yet he was kept, by repeated aſſurances, even from 
ſuſpecting that any copies had gone into hands un- 
known to him. ut this man was no ſconer dead, 
than he received information that an entire edition 
of 1500 copies of theſe papers had been printed; 
that this very man had corrected the preſs, and that 
he had left them in the hands of the printer, te be 
kept with great ſecrecy, till further order. The 
honeſt printer kept his word with him better than 
he kept his with bis friend: ſo that the whole edi- 
tion came at laſt into the hands of the author, ex- 
Vo L. IV. P cept 


t 90 1 

-cept ſome few copies which this perſon had taken 
out of the heap, and carried away. Theſe are, 
doubtleſs, the copies, which. have been handed a- 
| bout not very privately, ſince his death. The reſt 
were all deſtroyed in one common fire as ſoon as 
they were given up, except a copy or two, which 
have never been ſince out of- the. author's own 
hands. By theſe copies it appeared, that the man 
who had been guilty of this breach of truſt, had 
taken upon him further to divide: the: ſubject, and 


to alter and to omit: paſſages, 9 the ſug- 


geſtions of his own fancy. 
What aggravates this proceeding extremly. is; that 
the author had told him on ſeveral occaſion, among 
other reaſons why he would not conſent to the pu- 
blication: of theſe; papers, that they had been writ in 
too much heat-and:hurry for the public eye, though. 
they might be truſted to a few: particular friends. 
He added, more than once that ſome things: requi- 
red to be ſoftened, · others perhaps to: be ſtrength- 
ened, and the whale moſt certainly to be cotrrected; 
even if they were to remain, as he then imagined 
they would, emen eee any: 
This has been done fince, that there might bi one 
copy at leaſt more on mable to „ 
tentions than thoſe ene 1 _— 
than his original manuſeripts. 

There is ſcarce a man eee eee 
-tached from it, at this hour, than the author of 
theſe papers, or more indifferent to the cenſure of 


moſt people in it, having nothing to expect, nor 
any thing to fear from tbem. He might, therefore, 


in his way of life, and in a”; mind, 
either 


ee en han ay oY 


Tm). 


ver have known that ſcraps and fragments: of 
theſe paper had been employed to ſwell a monthly 
magazine, and that the fame honourable employ- 


ment of them was to be continued; or, kuowing 


it, he might have deſpiſed and meglected it. But 
ſome of his friends thought that it was too much 
to ſuffer this breach of truſt, and the licentious ad- 
vantage taken of it, to make him appear the author 
of writings, which were become more properly the. 
writings of others than his; conſidering how they 
had been garbled, and in what manner they were 
publiſned. The editor therefore, who has in his 
hands the genuine copy which the author reſerved 
to himſelf, after reviſing and correcting the origi- 
nals, reſolved to publiſh- it-; fince it was become 
impoſſible to hinder ſuch as were not genuine from 
being retailed monthly or weekly to the world. Nei- 
ther the author nor be would give offence wantonly 
to the living : but the author neither can, nor 
ought, on any account; to neglect what truth, ho- 
nour, and the juſtice due to his own character re- 
quire, Neither the author nor he affect to accuſe- 
miniſters. after their death, as the Egyptians for- 
merly accuſed even their kings. There is the leſs 
reaſon to do fo, fince the former may be, and are 
accuſed, and without ſcruple, though without ſuc- 
ceſs for the moſt part, during their lives. The 
anecdotes here related were true, and the reflec - 
tions made upon them were juſt, many years ago. 
The former would not have been related, if he 
who related them had not known them to be true; 
nor the latter have been made, if he who made 
P. 2 | them 


* 


E am J | 
them had not thought them juſt : and if they were 
true and juſt then, they muſt be true and juſt now, 
and always. The author therefore ſcorns to diſ- 
/ own them: and the editor thinks that be has no 
excuſe to make for publiſhing them. ref 85-8 
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My Lo Rp. 10 r 
o have engaged me om u ſubject which in- 
tterrupts the ſeries of thoſe letters I was 
writing to you; but it is one; which, 1 
confeſs, I have very much at heart. I ſhall tbere- 
fore explain myſelf- fully, not bluſii to reaſon o 
principles that are out of faſhion among men, Wo 
intend nothing by ſerving the public, but to feed 
their avarice, their vanity, and their. luxury, with- 
out the ſenſe of any duty they owe to God or man. 
It ſeems to me, that: in order to maintain the 
moral ſyſtem. of the world at a certain point, far 
below that of ideal perfection, (for we are made 
capable of conceiving what we are incapable of at- 
taining) but however ſufficient: upon the whole to 
conſtitute a ſtate eaſy and happy, or, at the worſt, 
tolerable : I fay, it ſeems to me, that the Author of 
Nature has thought fit to mingle from time to time, 
among the ſocieties of men, a few, and but a few, 
of thoſe, on whom. nnn 
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ſtow a larger proportion of the ethereal ſpirit than 
is given in the ordinary courſe of his providence to 
the ſons af men. Theſe are they who engroſs al- 


moſt the whole reaſon of the ſpecies, who dre born 


to inſtruct, to guide, and to preſerve; who are de- 
ſigned to be the tutors and the guardians of human 
kind. When they prove ſuch, they exhibit to us 
examples of the higheſt virtue, and the trueſt pi- 
ety: and they deſerve to have their feſtivals kept, 
inſtead of that pack of Anachorites and Enthuſiaſts, 
with whoſe names the calendar is crowded and diſ- 
graced. When theſe wen apply their talents to 
other purpoſes, when they ſtrive to be great and 
deſpiſe being good, they commit a moſt ſacrilegious 
breach of truſt ; they pervert the means, they de · 
feat as far as lies i in — the deſigns of providence, 
and diſturb in ſome ſort the ſyſtem of infinite Wiſ- 
dom. To mifapply theſe talents is the moſt diffu- 
ſed,” and therefore the greateſt of erimes in its na- 
ture and conſequences; but to keep them uoexert- 
ed, and unemployed, is a crime too. Look about 
you, my Lord, from the palace to the cottage; 
you will find that the bulk of mankind is made to 


breathe the air of this atmoſphere, to roam about 


this globe, and to conſume, like the courtiers of 
Alcinous, the fruits of the earth, Nor  numerils 
fumus et fruges conſumere nati. When they have 
trod this inſipid round a certain number of years, 
and begot others to do the ſame after them, they 
have lived: and if they have performed, in ſome 
tolerable degree, the ordinary moral duties of life, 


they have done all they were born to do. Look 
about you again, my * nay look into your own | 


breaſt, 


%. 
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breaſt, and you will find that there ate ſuperior ſpi- 
Tits, men who ſhew even from their infancy, though 
it be not always perceived by othery, perhaps not 
always felt by themſelves, that 8 born for 


ſomething more, and better. Theſe are the men to- 


whom the part I mentioned is aſſigned. Their ta- 
lents denote their general deſignation; and the op- 


portunities of conforming themſelves to it, that -- 
riſe in the courſe of things, or that are preſented to 


them by any circumſtances of rank and ſituation in 


the ſociety to which they belong, denote the parti- 
cular vocation which it is not lawful for them to 


reſiſt, nor even to neglect. The duration of the 


lives of ſuch men as theſe is to be determined, I 


thiok, by the length and importance of the parts 
they act, not by the number of years that paſs be- 
tween their coming into the world, and their going 


out of it. Whether the piece be of three, or of 
five acts, the part may be long: and he who ſuſ- 


tains it through the whole may be faid to die in the 
fulneſs of years; whilſt he who declines it ſooner, 
may be ſaid not to live out half his dayys. 

I have ſometimes repreſented to myſelf the Vol- 


gar, who are accidentally diſtinguiſhed by the titles 


of king and ſubject, of lord and vaſſal, of nobleman 


and peaſant; and the few Mho are diſtinguiſhed by 


nature ſo eſſentially from the herd of mankind, that 
(figure apart) they ſeem to be of another ſpecies, in 


this manner. The former come into the world and 


continue into it like Dutch gravellers-. in. a foreign 


country. Every thing they meet has the grace of 


novelty : and they are fond olike of every thing 


that is new. They wander about from one object 


to 
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contitive in it ue eee op 


try. If they retire from the world, thetr ſpleddor 
 "necompanies\them, and enlightens even the obſcuri- 
ty of their retreat. If they take a part in public 
life, the effect is never indifferent. They either 
appear like minifters of divine .and their 
courſe through the world is marked by deſolation 
and oppreſſion, by poverty and fervitude: or they 


are the guardian angels of the country they inhabit, 


buly to avert even the moſt diſtant evil, and to 
minen r te procure peoce, "planty, wad Ge-end- 
eſt of human bleſſings, liberty. 

From the obſervation, that ſuperiority of parts is 


often employed to do ſaperior miſchief, no conſe- 


quence can be drawn againſt the truth I endeavour 
to eſtabliſh. Reaſon collects the will of God from 


the conſtitution of things, i this to otras; 
t 
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but in no caſe does the Divine power impel us ne. 
ceſſarily to conform ourſelves to this will: and there 
fore from the miſapplication of ſupetiot parts to the 
hurt, no argument can be drawn againſt this paſte 
tion, that they were given. for the good of mankind. 
Reaſon, deceives us not: we deceive ourſelyes, and 
ſuffer; our wills to be determined by gther motives» 
Montaigne or Charron would ſay, I humme ſe »pipez 
* cb once his on ſharper, and his own 
% bubble. Human nature is her own:bawd; 2 
Tully, Blanda conciliatriæ et guaſi lena full} 
who conſiders the univerſal wants, e 
and vices of bis kind, myſt agree that men were 
intended not only for ſociety, but to unite. in com- 
monwealths, and to ſubmit to laws. Legum idcin 
co omnes ſervi ſumut, ut liberi eſſe paſmus. And 
yet this very man will be ſeduced by his own». pale - 
ſions, or the paſſions and examples of others, to 
think, or to act as if he thought, the very contra- 
y. So he who is conſcious of: ſuperior. endow- 
ments, ſuch as render him more capable than the 
generality of men to ſecure and improve the advan+ 
tages of ſocial. life, by preſerving the commonwealth 
in ſtrength and ſplendor, even he may be ſeduced 
to think, or to act as if he thought, that theſe en- 
dowments were given him for the nee 
his ambition, and his other paſſions; and that there 
is no difference between vice and virtue, between a 
knave and an honeſt man, but one which a prince, 
who died not many years ago, aſſerted, that men 
of great ſenſe were therefore knaves, and men of 
** little ſenſe were therefore honeſt.” But in nei: 
ther of theſe caſes will the truth and reaſon, of thiogs 

be 
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be altered; by ſuch examples of human ſrailty. It 

Vill de ſtill true, and the reaſon; will ſtilt demon- 

ſtrate, that all men are directed, by the general con- 
ſtitution of human nature, to ſubmit to goverament; 

and that ſome men are in a particular manner de- 

ſigned to take care of that government on Which 

the common happineſs depends. The uſe that rea- 

ſon will make of ſuch exumples will be obly this, 
that ſinge men are ſo apt, in every form gf life and 
every degree of underſtanding, to act ãgainſt their 

intereſt and their duty too, without benevolence to 

mankind, -or regard to the Divine will; it is dhe 


more incumbent on thoſe, ho have this detovo- 3 


jence and this regard at heart, to employ all the 


means that the nature of the government allows, = 


and that rank, . circumſtaness of ſituation, ur ſupe- 
riority of talents, give them, to oppoſe evil, and 
promote good goverument; and contribute thus to 
preſerve the moral "ſyſtem of the world, at that point 
of imperfection at leaſt, which ſeems to have been 
CCC ft 
tem of beings. 
Give me leave now, aa. wo my. 
for a moment homeward, and to apply what 1 have 
been faying to the preſent ſtate of Britain. That 
there is no profuſion: of the ethereal ſpirit to be ob- 
ferved among us, and that we do not abonnd with 
men of ſuperior genius, 1 am ready to confeſs; but 
I think there is no ground for the complaints I have 


heard made, as if nature had not done her part in 


our age, as well as in former ages, by producing 
men capable of ſerving the commonwealth. The 


manners of our forefathers were, I believe, in ma- 
| ">" 


” . «+ * 


ny reſpeds better: they had more probity perhapay, 
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they had certainly more ſhow of honour, and great- 
er induſtry, But ſtill, nature ſows- alike, though 
we do not reap alike. There are, and as there al . 
ways have been, there always will be ſuch creatures 
in government as I have deſeribed above. Fortune 
maintains a kind of rivalſhip with wiſdom, and 
piques herſelf. often in favour of fools as well as 
knaves . Socrates: uſed: to ſay, that although. no 
man undertakes a trade he has not learned, even 
the meaneſt ; yet every obe thinks: himſelf ſuffi 
ciently qualified for the hardeſt of all trades, that of 
government. He ſaid this upon the experience: he 
had in Greece, He would not change his opinion 
characters as theſe would do little hurt, generally 
ſpeaking, or would not do it long, if they ſtood a- 
lone. To do great hurt, ſome: genius, ſome know 
ledge, ſome talents in ſhort, natural or acquired, 
are neceſſary: leſs inc eed, far leſs than are required 
to do good, but always ſome. Let I imagaine, not 
the worſt-miniſter could do all the miſchief he does 
by the miſapplication of his talents alone, if it were 
not for the miſapplication of much better talents 
than his by ſome who join with him, and the non- 
application, or the faint and unſteady exerciſe of 
their talents; by ſome WhO oppoſe him; as well as; 
the general remiſſaeſs of mankind in acquiring 
knowledge, and in improving; the parts which God 
has given them for the ſervice of the public. Theſe 
are the great ſprings of national misfartunes. There 
hare been monſters in other ages, and other countries, 
as well as ours; but they have never continued their 
devaſtaũ 


1 
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devaſtations long, when there were heroes to op- 
poſe them. We will ſuppoſe a' man imprudent, 


raſh, preſumptuous, ungracious, inſolent and Pro- 


fligate, in ſpeculation as well as practice. He can 
bribe, but he cannot ſeduce: he can buy, but he 


cannot gain: he can lye, but he cannot deceive. 


From whence then has ſuch a man his ſtrength ? 
From the general corruption, of the people, nurſed: 
up to a full maturity under his adminiſtration ; from 


the venality of all orders and all ranks of men, ſome 
of whom are ſo proſtitute, that they ſet themſelves 
to ſale, and even prevent application. This would 


be the anſwer, and it would be a true one as far as 


it goes; but it does net account for the whole, cor- 
ruptlon could not ſpread with ſo much ſucceſs, tho 


reduced into ſyſtem; and though ſome miniſters, 
with equal impudence and folly, avowed it by them - 


ſelves and their advocates, to be the principal ex- 
pedient by which they governed, if a long and al- 
moſt unobſerved progreſſion of cauſes and effects, 
did not prepare the conjuncture. Let me explain 
it and apply it, as I conceive it. One party had 


given their whole attention, during ſeveral years, to 


the project of enriching themſelves; and impoveriſh-" 
ing the reſt of the nation ; and, by theſe and other 
means, of eſtabliſhing their dominion under the go- 
verument and wh the favour” of a family, who 


were foreigners, and therefore might believe, that 
they were eſtabliſhel on the throne by the good 


will and ſtrength of this party alone. This party 
in general were ſo intent on theſe views, and many 
of them, I fear, are ſo ſtill, that they did not ad- 
vert in time to the neceſſary conſequences of the 


meaſures 
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meaſures they abetted: nor did they conſider, that 
the power they raiſed, and by which they hoped to 
govern their country, would govern them with the 
very rod of iron they forged, and would be the 
power of a prince or miniſter, not that of a party 
long. Another party continued four, ſullen, and 
inactive, with judgements ſo weak, and paſſions ſo 
ſtrong, that even experience, and a ſevere one ſure- 
ly, was loſt upon them. They waited, like the 
Jews, for a Meſſiah, that may never come; and 
under whom, if he did come, they would be ſtrange- 
iy diſappointed in their expectations of glory and 
triumph, and univerſal dominion. Whilſt they wait- 
ed, they were marked out like the Jews, a diſtinct 
race, hewers of wood and drawers of wats, ſcarce 
members of the community, though born in the 
country. All indifferent men ſtood as it were at a 
gaze: and the few, who were jealous of the court, 
| were ſtill more jealous of one another; ſo that a 
ſtrength ſufficient to oppoſe bad miniſters was not 
caly to be formed. When this ftrength was form- 
ed, and the inſufficiency or iniquity of the admini- 
{tration was daily expoſed to public view, many ad- 
hcred at firſt to the miniſter, and others were ſince 
gained to his cauſe, becauſe they knew nothing of 
the conſtitution of their own, nor of the hiſtory of 
other countries; but imagi2ed wildly, that things 
always went as they ſaw them go, and that liberty 
has been, and- therefore may be preſerved undet the 
influence of the fame corruption. - Others perhaps 
were weak enough to be frightened at firſt, as ſome 
are hypocritical enough to pretend 30 be ſtill, with 
the appellations of Tory and Jacchfte, which are al- 
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ways ridiculoplly given to every man who does not 
bow to the hrazen image that the king has ſer up. 
Others again might be . perſuaded, that no fatal uſe 
at leaſt would be made of the power acquired by 
corruption; and men of ſuperior parts might and 
may ſtill flatter themſelves, that if this power ſhould 
be ſo employed, they ſhall have time and means to 
ſtap the effects of it. The. firſt of theſe are ſedu- 
ced by their ignorance and futility; the ſecond, if 
they are not hypocrites, by their prejudices ; the 
- third, - by their. partiality. and blind confidence; the 
. laſt, by their preſumption; and all of them by the 
mammon of unrighteouſneſs, their private intereſt, 
which they endeavour to palliate and to reconcile as 
well as they can to that of the public ; .et caca cu · 
Piditate corrupti, non intelligunt ſe, dum vend unt, et 
dnire. 

According to this repreſentation, which 1 take to 
be true, your lord{hip- will agree that our unfortu- 
vate country affords an example in proof of what is 
aſſerted above. The Dutch travellers I ſpoke of, 
men of the ordinary, or below the ordinary ze of 
underſtanding, though they are called by caprice, or 
. lifted any other way into power, cannot do great 
and long miſchief, in a country of liberty ; - unleſs 
men of genius, knowledge, and experience, miſap- 
- Ply theſe talents, and become their leaders. A mi- 
niſterial faction would have as little. ability to do 
burt, as they have inclination to do good, if they 
were not formed and conducted by one of better 
parts than they: nor would ſuch a miniſter be able 
to ſupport, at the head of this truſty phalanx, the 
ignominious tyranny impoſed on his country, if o- 
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ther men, of better parts and much more conſe 
quence than himſelf, were” not "drawn in to miſap 
ply theſe" parts to the vileſt' dradgery imaginable ;. 
the daily drudgery of explaining nhonſenſe, covering 
Fnorance; diſguiſing folly, concealing and even ju- 
ſtifying fraud and corruption; inſtead of employing 
their knowledge; their eloeution, their ſkill, expe . 
rience and authority, to correct the adthiniftratiofr © 
and to guard the conftitution, + But this is vot alt: 
the example ſhews à great deal more: Tour lord 
experience as well as mine will joftify whit” lam 
going to ſay. It fſhews' further, that ſoc a con- 
juncture could not be rendered eſſectuat to preſerve 
power in · ſome of the weakeſt and ſome of the worſt 
hands in the kingdom, if there was not àa nomap- 
plication, or a faint and unſteady exerciſe of parts 
on one ſide, as well as an iniquitons mifappfication 
of them on the other: and 1 cannot help ſayiog, let 
it fall where it will, what 1 have ſaid perhaps al- 
ready, that the former is à crime but one degree 
inferior to the latter. The more genius, induſtry, 
and ſpirit are employed to deſtroy, the harder the 
tafk of ſaving our country becomes; but the * 1 — 
increaſes with the difficulty, if the principles on 
which I reaſon are true. In ſuch exigences it "Pp 5 
hot enough that genius be oppoſed to geniut, ſpirit - 
muſt. be marched: by ſpirit. They, who go about 
to*deſtroy, are animated from the firſt by ambition 


and avarice, the love of power and of money: feat 
makes them often deſperate at Jaſt, They muſt be | 
oppoſed therefore, or they will be 'oppoſed in vain, - i 
by a fpirit able to cope with ambition, avarice, and 
deſpair itſelf: by a ſpirit able to cope with theſe 
Qz paſſions, 
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paſſions, when they are favoured and fortified by 
the weakneſs of a nation, and the ſtrength of go · 
vernment. Ia ſuch exigences there is little differ- 
ence, as to the merit or the effect, between oppo- 


ſing faintly and unſteadily, and not oppoſing at all: 
Bay the former may be of worſe conſequence in 
certain circumſtances than in the latter. And this is 
a truth I wiſh with all my heart you may not ſee ve- 
rified in our country, where many, I fear, under- 
take oppoſition not as a duty, but as an adventure: 
and looking on themſelves like volunteers, not like men 
liſted in the ſervice, they deem themſelves at liberty 
to take as much or as little of this trouble, and to 


continue in it as long, or end it as ſoon as they 


pleaſe. It is but a few years ago, that not the 
merchants alone, but the whole nation, took fire at 
the project of new exciſes. The project was op- 
poſed, not on mercantile conſiderations and iatereſts 


alone, but on the true principles of liberty. In 


parliament, the appoſition was ſtrenuouſiy enough 
tupported for a ume; but there was ſo little diſpo- 
fitiog to guide and improre the ſpirit, that the chief 


concern of thaſe who took the lead ſeemes applied 


to keep it down; and yet your lordſhip remembers 


bow high it continued againſt the projector; till it 


was calmed juſt before the cleftions of the preſent 
parliament, by the remarkable indolence and inacti- 
vity of the laſt ſeſſion of the laſt, But theſe friends 
of ours, my lord, are as much miſtaken in their 


ethics, as the event will ſhew they have deen in 


their politics. 
The ſervice of our country is no chimerical, but 


a real duty, He who admits the proofs of any o- 


ther 
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ther moral duty, drawn from the conſtitution — 
human nature, or from the moral fitneſs and unſit - 
neſs of things, muſt admit them in favour of this 
duty, or be reduced to the moſt abſurd inconſiſten- 
cy: When he has once admitted the duty on theſe 
proofs; it will be no difficult matter to demonſtrate 
to him, that his obligation to the peformance of it is 
in proportion to the means and the opportunities he 
has of performing it; aud that nothing can diſcharge 
him from this obligation as long as he has theſe means 
and theſe opportunities in his power, and as long as 
his country continues in the fame want of his ſervices: - 
Theſe obligations then to the public ſervice, ma 
become obligations for life on certain perſons. No 
doubt they may: and ſhall this conſideration become 
a reaſom for denying or evading them? On the con- 
trary, ſure it ſnould become à reaſon for acenow-- 
ledging and fulfilling them, with the greateſt grati- 
tude to the Supreme Being, who has made us ca- 
pable of acting ſo excellent a part, and of the ut---- 
moſt benevolence to mankind, * Superior talents, 
and ſuperior rank amongſt our fellow-creatures, - 
whether acquired by birth, or by the courſe of ac! 
cidents, and the ſucceſs of our o induſtry; are 
noble prerogatives. Shall he who poſſeſſes them 
repine at the obligation they lay him under, of paſſt+ 
ing his whole life in the nobleſt occupation of which 
human nature is capable? To what higher ſtation; - 
to hat greater glory can any mortal aſpire, than to 
be, during the whole courſe of his life, the ſupport 2 
of good, the controul of bad government, and the 
guardian of public liberty? To de driven frotn heflet 
by ſucceſsful tyranny, by loſs of health or of parte, 
or by the force of accidents, is to be degraded in 


Q 3 | ſuch 


fach-a manner-as to IPA pity, and not to incur. 
blame: but to degrade ourſelves, to deſcend volun- 
tarily, and by choice, ſrom the higheſt to a lower, 

perhaps to the loweſt rank among the ſons of Adam, 

to abandon the government of men for that of 
hounds and horſes, the care of a kingdom for that 
of a pariſh, and a ſcene of great and generous ef- 
forts. in public life, for one of trifling amuſements 
and low cares, of ſloth and of idleneſs, what is it, 
my Lord? I had rather your Lordſhip ſhould name 
it than I. Will it be ſaid, that it is hard to exact 
from ſome men, in favour of others, that they 
| thould renounce all the pleaſures of life, and dradge 


all their days in buſineſs, that others may indulge 


themſelves ia eaſe ? It will be ſaid without grounds. 
A life dedicated to the ſervice of our country ad- 
mits the full uſe, and no life fhould admit, the a- 
buſe, of pleaſures : the leaſt are conſiſtent with a 
conſtant diſcharge of our public daty, the greateſt 
ariſe from it. The common, the ſenſual pleaſures 
to which nature prompts us, and which reaſon 
therefore does not forbid, though ſhe ſhould always 
direct, are fo far from being excluded out of a life 
of buſineſs, that they are ſometimes neceſſary in it, 
and are always heighteded by it : thoſe of the ta- 
ble, for inſtance, may be ordered ſo as to promote 
that which the elder Cato calls vitæ conjunctionem. 
In the midſt of public duties, private ſtudies, and 
an extreme old age, he found time to frequent the 
fedalitates, or clubs of friends at Rome, and to fit 
up all night with his neighbours in the country of 
the Sabines. Cato's virtue often glowed with wine; 


and the love of women did not hinder Cæſar from 
forming 
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forming and executing the greateſt projects that am · 
bition ever ſuggeſted. But if Cæſar, whilſt he las 
boured to deſtroy the liberties of his , country, en · 
| joyed theſe inferior pleaſures of life, which a man 
who labours to ſave thofe liberties may enjoy as well. 
as he ; there are ſuperior - pleaſures: in a buſy life 
that Cæſar never knew, thoſe, I mean, that ariſe. 
from a faithful diſcharge of our duty to the com- 
monwealth. Neither Montaigue. in writing his 
eſſays, nor Des Cartes, in building new worlds, 
nor Burnet, in framing an antedeluvian earth, vo 
nor Newton, in diſcovering and eſtabliſhing the true 
laws of nature on experiment. and a ſublimer geo- 
metry, felt more intellectual joys, than he feels 
who is a real. patriot, who bends all the force of 
his underſtanding, and directs all his thoughts and 
actions to the good of his country. When ſuch a 
man forms a political ſcheme, and adjuſts various 
and ſeemingly independent parts in it, to one great 
and good deſign, he is tranſported by imagination, 
or abſorbed in meditation, as much and as agreea» 
bly as they: and the ſatisfaction that ariſes from 
the different importance of theſe objects, in every 
ſtep of the work, is vaſtly in his favour. It is here 
that the ſpeculative philoſopher's labour and pleaſure 
end. But he who ſpeculates in order to act, goes 
on, and carries his ſcheme into execution. His la- 
bour continues, it varies, it increaſes ; but ſo does 
his pleaſure too. The execution indeed is often 
traverſed, by unforeſeen and untoward circumſtan- 
ces, by the perverſeneſs or treachery of friends, 
and by the power or malice of enemies: bat the 
firſt and the laſt of theſe animate, and the OT 
* * 
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and fidelity of ſome menz- make amends for the 
perverſcneſs” and treachery” of others. Whilſt” a 
great event is in Tuſpenſe, the action warms, and 
the very ſuſpenſe, made up of hope and fear, main- 
tains no unpleaſing agitation in the mind, If the 
event is decided ſucceſsfully, ſuch a man enjoys 
pleaſure proportionable to the good he has done; a 
pleaſure like to that which is attributed to the 8u- 
preme Being, on a ſurvey of his works. If the 
event is decided otherwiſe, and uſurping courts, or 
overbearing parties prevail; ſuch a man has ft] the 
teſtimony of his conſcience, and a ſenſe of "the ho- 
nour he has acquired, to ſoothe his mind, and fup- 
port his courage. For although the courſe of ſtate- 
affairs be, to thoſe who meddle in them, like a lots 
tery, yet it is a lottery wherein no good man can 
be a loſer : he may be reviled, it is true, inſtead of 
being applanded, and may ſuffer violence of many 
kinds. I will not ſay, like Seneca, that the nobleſt 
ſpectacle which God can behold, is a virtuons man 
ſuffering, and ſtruggling with afMliftions : but this 
1 will fay, that the ſecond Cato driven out of the 
forum, and dragged to priſon, enjoyed more inward 
pleaſure, and maintained more outward dignity, 
than they who inſulted him, and who triamphed in 
the ruin of their country. But the very example 
of Cato may be urged perhaps againſt what I have 
inſiſted upon: it may be aſked, what good he did 
to Rome, by dedicating his whole life to her ſer- 
vice? what honour to himſelf by dying at Utica ? 
It may be ſaid, that governments have their periods; 
like all things human; that they may be brought 
back to their primitive” principles during à certain 
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time, but that when theſe principles are worn 
out, in the minds of men, it is a vain enterprize 
to endeavour to renew them: that this is the 
caſe of all governments, when the corruption of 
the people comes to a great pitch, and is grown. 
univerſal: that when a houſe which is old, and quite 
decayed, though often repaired, not only cracks, 
but totters even from the foundations, every man 
in his ſenſes runs out of it, and takes ſhelter where | 
he can, and that none but madmen continue obſti- 
nate to repair what is irreparable, till they are cruſn - 
ed in the ruin, Juſt ſo, that we muſt content our- 
ſc]ves to live under the goverment we like the leaſt, 
when that form which we like the moſt is deſtroy- 
ed, or worn out; aecording to the counſel of Do- 
labella in one of his letters to Cicero. But, my 
Lord, if Cato could not fave, he 'prolonged the 
life of liberty : the Kberties of Rome would have 
been loſt when Catiline attacked them, abetted pro- 
bably by Cæſar and Craſſus, and the worſt citizens 
of Rome; and when Cicero defended them, abet- 
red by Cato and the beſt. That Cato erred in bis 
conduct, by giving way too much to the natural 
rovphneſs of his temper, and by allowing too little 
ior that of the Romans, among whom luxury had 
long prevailed, and corruption was openly practiſed, 
is moſt true. He was incapable of employing thoſe 
ſeeming compliauces that are reconcileable to The 
greateſt ſteduineſs, and treated unſkilfully a crazy 
conſtitution The ſafety of the commonwealth de- 
pended, in that critical conjuncture, on a coalition of 
zarties, the ſenatorian and the equeftrian : Tully 
had formed it, Cato broke it, But if this good, 
fo 
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for T think he was not an able, man, erred in the 
particular reſpects I have ventured to mention, he 


deſerved moſt certainly the glory he acquired by the 


general tenor of his conduct, and by dedicating the 
whole labour of his life to the ſervice of his coun- 


try. He would have deſerved more if he had per- 


ſiſted in maintaining the fame cauſe to the end, and 
would have died 1 think with a better grace at 
Munda than at Utica, If this be ſo, if Cato may 
be cenſured, ſeverely indeed, but juſtly; for aban- 


doning the cauſe of liberty, which be would not 
however ſurvive; what ſhall we ſay of thoſe who 


embrace it faintly, purſue it irreſolutely, grow tired 
of it when they have much to hope, 1 give it up 
when they have nothing to fear ? 

My Lord, 1 have inſiſted the more on this duty 
which men owe to their country, becauſe I came 
out of England, and continue {till ſtrongly affeCted 
with what 1 ſaw when I was there. Our govern - 


ment has approached, nearer than ever before, to 


the true principles of it, ſince the revotution of 


1688; and the acceſſion of the preſent family to 
the throne, has given the faireſt opportunities, as 


well as the juſteſt reaſons, for compleating the 


ſcheme of liberty, and improving it to perfection. 
But it ſeems to me, that, in our ſeparate world, as 
the means of aſſerting and ſupporting liberty are in · 
creaſed, all concern for it is diminiſhed, I beheld 


when I was among you, more abject ſervility, in 


the manners and behaviour of particular men, than 
I ever ſaw in France, or than has been ſeen there, 1 
believe, ſince the days of that Gaſcon, who, being 
turned out of the miniſter's door, leaped in again | 

at 
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at his window. As to bodies of men, I dare chal- 
lenge your Lordſhip, and I am ſorry for it, to pro- 
. duce any inſtances of reſiſtance to the unjuſt de- 


mands, or. wanton will of a court, that Britiſh par- 


| liaments haye given, comparable to ſuch as I am 


able to cite to the honour of the parliament of Pa- 


ris, and the whole body of the law in that coun- 


try, within the ſame compaſs of time. This abject 


ſervility may appear juſtly the more wonderful in 


Britain, becauſe the. government of Britain has, in 
ſume ſort, the appearance of an oligarchy : and mo- 


narchy is rather hid behind it than ſhewn, rather 


weakened than ſtrengthened, rather impoſed upon 
than obeyed. The wonder therefore is, to obſerve 
how imagination and cuſtom, (a giddy faol, and a 


formal pedant), have rendered thefe cabals, or oli- 
. garchies, more reſpected than majeſty itſelf, That 
this ſhould happen in countries where princes, who 


have abſolute power, may be tyrants themſelves, or 


ſubſtitute ſubordinate tyrants, is not wonderful. lt 
+ has happened often: but that it ſhould happen in 
Britain, may be juſtly an object of wonder. In 


theſe countries, the people had loſt the armour of 


their conſtitution; they were naked and defenceleſs. 
Ours is mare compleat than ever. But though we 


have preſerved the armour, we have loſt the ſpirit 
of our conſtitution ; and therefore we bear, from 
little engroſſers of delegated power, what our fa- 
thers would not have ſuffered from true proprietors 
of the royal authority. Parliaments are not only 
what they always were, eſſential parts of our con- 
ſtitution, but eſſential parts of our adminiſtration 
too. They do nat claim the executive power. No. 

But 
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But the executive power cannot be exerciſed with - 


out their annual concurrence, How few months, 
inſtead of years, have princes and miniſters now to 
paſs without inſpection and -controul ? How eaſy 
therefore is it become, to check every growing evil 


in the bud, to change every bad adminiſtration, to 


keep ſuch farmers of government in awe, to main- 
tain and revenge, if need be, the conſtiturion ? It 
is become ſo eaſy by the preſent form of our go- 
vernment, that corruption alone could not deftroy 


us. We muſt want ſpirit, as well as virtue, to 


periſh. Even able knaves would preſerve liberty in 
fach circumſtances as ours, and highwaymen would 
ſcorn to receive the wages and do the drudgery of 
pick-pockets. But all is little, and low, and mean 
among us! Far from having the virtues, we have 
not even the vices of great men. He who had 
pride inſtead of vanity, and ambition but equal to 
his defire of wealth, could never bear, I do not 
fay to be the underſtrapper to any farmer of royal 
authority, but to ſee patiently one of them (at beſt 


his fellow, perhaps his inferior in every reſpect) 


lord it over him, and the reſt of mankind, diſſipat- 


ing wealth, and trampling on the liberties of his 


country with impunity. This could not happen, if 


there was the leaſt ſpirit among us. But there is 


none. What paſſes among us for ambition, is an 
odd mixture of avarice and vanity: the moderation 
we have ſeen practiſed is puſillanimity, and the phi- 
loſophy that ſome men affect is ſloth. Hence it 

comes, that corruption has ſpread and prevails. 
I expett little from the principal actors that tread. 
the ſtage at preſent. They are divided, pot fo 
much 
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much as it has ſeemed, and as they would have it | 
believed, about meaſures : the true diviſion is about 
their different ends, Whilſt the miniſter was not 
hard puſhed, nor the proſpect of ſucceeding to him 


near, they appeared to have bat one end, the re» 


formation of the goverament. The deſtruction of 
the miniſter was purſued only as a preliminary, but 
of eſſential and indiſpenſable neceſſity to that end. 
But when his deſtruction ſeemed to approach, the 
object of his fucceſſion interpoſed to the ſight of ma- 
ny, and the reformation of the government was no 
longer their point of view. They divided the ſkin, 
at leaſt in their thoughts, before they had taken the 
beaſt, and the common fear of hunting him down 
for others, made them all faint in the chace. It 
was this, and this alone, that has ſaved him, or has 
put off his evil day, Corruption ſo much, and 
ſo juſtly complained of, could not have done it 
ale, 

When 1 ſay that I expect little from the princi- 
pal actors that tread this ſtage at preſent, I am far 
from applying to all of them, what I take to be 
true of the far greateſt part. There are men a- 
mong them who certainly intend the good of their 


country, and whom I love and honour for that rea- 


ſon. But theſe men have been clogged, or milled, 
or overborne, by others; and, ſeduced by natural 
temper to inactivity, have taken any excuſe, or yield- 
ed to any pretence that favoured it, That they 


ſhould rouſe therefore in themſelves, or in any 


one elſe, the ſpirit they have ſuffered, nay helped. 
to die away, I do not expect. I turn my eyes 
from the generation that is going a K to the gene 
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;:ration that is coming ot the ſtage. I expect gosd 
from them, and from none of them more than 
from you, my Lord. Remember that the oppoſi - 
tion in which you” have engaged, at your ſtyſt en- 
trance into buſineſs, is not an oppoſition only to a 
bad adminiſtration of public affairs, but to an ad- 
miniſtration that ſupports itſelf by means, eſtabliſhes | 
principles, introduces cuſtoms, repugnant to the 
conſtitution of our government, and deſtructive of 

all liberty; that you do not only combat, preſent 

evils, but attempts to entail thoſe evils upon you 
and your poſterity; that if you ceaſe the combat, 
you give up the cauſe: and that he who does not 
renew on every occaſion- his claim, may forfeit his 7 


. Tight. 


Our difputes were formerly, to ſay the truth, 
much more about perſons than things; or, at moſt, 
about particular points of political conduct, in Which 
we ſhould have ſoon agreed, if perſons, and per- 
ſonal intereſts had been leſs concerned, and the blind 
prejudice of party leſs: prevalent. 'Whether the 
Big · endians or the-Little-endians got the better, 1 
beheve no man of ſenſe and knowledge thought 
the conſtitution concerned; notwithſtanding all the 
clamour raiſed at one time about the danger of the 
church, and at another about the danger of the 
+*Proteflant ſucceſſian. But the cafe is at this time 
vaſtly altered. The means of invading liberty more 
effectual, by the conftitution of the -revenue, than 
n ever had been invaded by prerogative, were not 


ten grown up into ſtrength. They are ſo now; 


and a bold and an inſolent uſe is made of them. 
To reform the ſtate therefore is, and ought to be, 
the object of your oppoſition, as well as to reform 
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the adrinifiration.. Why do I ſay as well? It is ſo 


and it ought to be ſo much more. Wreſt the 
power of the government, if you can, out of hands 
that have employed it weakly and wickedly, ever 
ſince it was thrown into them, by a filly. bargain 
made in one reigu, and a corrupt bargaiu made in 
another. But do got imagine this to be your ſole, 
or your principal buſineſs. You owe to your coua- 
try, to your-henour, to your ſecurity, to the pre- 
ſeat and to future ages, that no endeavours of 
yours be wanting to; repair the breach that is made, 
and is increaſing daily in the conſtitution; and to 
ſhut up with all the bars and bolts of law, the 
ptincipal entries through. which theſe torrents of cor - 
ruption have been let in upon · us. I ſay the prin- 
cipal entries; becauſe, however it may appear in 
pure ſpeculation; I think it would not be found in 
practice poſſible, no nor eligible neĩther, to ſnut them 
up all. As entries of corruption, none of them 
deſerve to be excepted : but there is a juſt diſtinc 
tion to be. made, becauſe there · is a real diffe- 
rence. Some of theſe entries are opened by the 
abuſe of powers, neceſſary to maintain ſubordina- 
tion, and to carry on even good government, and 
therefore neceſſary te- be preſerved in the crown, 
notwithſtanding the abuſe that is ſometimes made of- 
them; for no human inſtitution can arrive at per- 
fection, and the moſt that human wiſdom can do, 
is to procure the ſame or greater good, at the ex- 
pence of leſs evil. There will be always ſome evil 
either immediate or remote, either in cauſe or con- 
ſequence. But there are other entries of corruption, 
and theſe are by much the greateſt, for ſuffering of 
| X. 2. Which 


which to continue open no reaſon can be aſſigned, 


or has been pretended to be aſſigned, but that which 


is to every honeſt and wiſe man a reaſon for ſhutting 
them up; the increaſe of the means of eorruption, 
which are oftener employed for the ſervice of the 
oligarchy, than for the ſervice of the monarchy, 
Shut up zheſe, and you will have nothing to fear 
from the others. By theſe, a more real and a more 


dangerous power has been gained to miniſters; than 
was loſt to the crown by the reſtraints on prero- 


gative. 


There have been periods when our government 
continued free, with ſtrong appearances of becom- 


ing abſolute. Let it be your glory, my Lord, and 


that of the new generation ſpringing up with you, 
tliat this government do not become abſolute at any 


future period, with the appearances of being free. 


However you may be employed, in all your coun- 


cils, in all your actions, keep this regard to the 


conſtitution always in ſight. The ſcene that opens 


before you is great, and the part that you will have 
to act difficult. It is difficult indeed to bring men, 
from ſtrong habits of corruption, to prefer honour 
to profit, and liberty to luxury; as it is hard to- 
teach princes the great art of governing all by all, 
or to prevail on them to practiſe it. But if it be + 
difficult, it is a glorious attempt; an attempt wor- 
thy to exert the greateſt talents, and to fill the moſt 
extended life. Purſue it with courage, my Lord). 
nor deſpair of ſucceſs. 


Deus hac fortaſſe benigna 
Reducct in fedem. Vice, 


A par- 
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A parliament, nay one houſe of parliament,” is able. 
at any time, and at once, to deſtroy any corrupt, 
plan of power. Time produces every day new con - 
junctures: Be prepared to improve them, Weread 
in the Old Teſtament of a city that might have e- 
ſeaped divine vengeance, if five righteous men had 
been found in it. Let not our city periſh for want 
of ſo ſmall a number: and if the generation that 
is going off could not furniſh it, let the generation 
that is coming on futniſh a greater. Bo 
We may: reaſonably hope that it will, from the 
firſt eſſays which your Lordſhip, and ſome others 
of our young ſenators, have made in public life. 
You have raiſed the hopes of your country by the 
proofs you have given of ſuperior parts. Confirm 
theſe hopes by proofs of uncommon induſtry and 
application, aud perſeverance. ' Superior parts, nay 
even ſuperior virtue, without theſe qualities, will be 
inſufficient to ſupport your character and your cauſe, - 
How many men have appeared in my time, who ' 
have made theſe eſſays with ſucceſs, and have made 
no progreſs afterwards. > Some have dropped from 
their firſt flights down into the vulgar erowd, have 
been diſtinguiſhed, nay heard of; no more! Others 
with better parts, perhaps with more preſumption, 
but certainly with greater ridicule, have perſiſted in 
making theſe eſſays towards buſineſs all their lives, 
and have never been able to advance farther, in their 
political courſe, than a premeditated harangue on 
ſome choice ſubject. I never ſaw one of theſe im- 
portant perſons ſit down after his oration, with re- 
peated hear-hims ringing in his ears, and inward 
rapture glowing. in his eyes, that he did not recal * 
R 3 : to 
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to my memory the ſtory of a conceited member of 
ſome parliament in France, who was overheard, af- 
ter his tedious harangue, muttering moſt devoutly 
to himſelf, Non nobis, Domine; non nobis, ſed nomini: 
tus da gloriam'! 
Eloquence, that leads mankind by Ga ears, gives 
a nobler ſuperiority than power, that every dunce 
may uſe, or fraud, that every knave may employ, 
to lead thenr by the nofe; But eloquence myſt low 
like a ſtream that is fed by an abundant ſpring, and 
not ſpout forth a little frothy water dn ſome gaudy. 
day, and remain dry the reſt of the year.. - The 
famous orators of Greece and Rome were the ftateſs 
men and miniſters-of thoſe commonwealths. The 
nature of their governments, and the humour of 
thoſe ages made elaborate orations neceſſary. They 
harangued oftener than they debated : and the-ars- 
dicendi required more ſtudy, and more exerciſe of 
mind, and of body too; among them, than are ne- 
ceſſary among us. But as much pains-as they took 
in learning how to conduct the ſtream of eloquence; 
they took more to enlarge the fountain: from which 
it flowed. Hear Demoſthenes, hear Cicero, thun · 
der againſt Philip, Catiline, and Anthony. I chuſe 
the example of the firſt, rather than that of Peri- 
cles whom he imitated, or of Phocion whom he 
oppoſed, or of any other conſiderable perſonage in 
Greece; and the example of Cicero rather than 
that of Craſſus, or of Hortenſius, or of any other 
of the great men of Rome: becauſe the eloquence: 
of theſe two has been fo celebrated, that we are 
accuſtomed to look upon them almoſt as meer oru- 
Fors, They were orators indeed, and no man who 


A 


Fas a ſoul can reud their orations; after the revolu- 


tion of ſo many ages, after the extinction of: the 


governments, and of the prople ſor whom they 
were compoſed, without feeling at this hour the 


paſſions they were deſigned to move, . and the ſpirit 


they were deſigned to raiſe. But if we look into 


the hiſtory of theſe. two men, and- conſider tbe 
parts they acted, we ſhall fee them in another light, 


and admire them in an bi gher ſphere of action. De- 
moſthenes had been nepleted | in his education, by 


the ſame tu:ors who cheated him of his ioheritance, 


Ciccro was bred with greater advantage: and Plu- 
tarch, I think, ſays, that when be firſt appeared, 
the people uſed to call him, by way of deriſion, 
the Greck, and the ſcholar. But whatever advan- 
tage of this kind the latter might have over the for- 
mer, and to which of them ſoever you aſcribe the 
ſuperior genius, the progreſs which both of them 
made in every part of political knowledge, by their 
induſtry and application, was marvellous. Cicero 
might be a better philoſoper, but Demoſthenes was 
no leſs a ſtateſman: and both of them performed 
actions and acquired fame, above the reach of elo- 


quence alone. Demoſthenes uſed to compare elo- 


quence to a weapon, aptly enough; for eloquence, 
like every other weapon, is of little uſe to the on- 
er, unleſs he have the force and the ſkill to uſe it. 


"This force, and this {kill, » Demoſthenes had in an 
eminent degree, Obſerve them in one. inſtance a- 


mong many. It was of mighty: importance to Phi- 
lip to prevent the acceſſion of Thebes to the grand 
alliance that Demoſthenes, at the head of the#Athe- 
nian common wealth, formed againſt the growing 
power 
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ledge, to make his eloquence in every caſe. ſucceſs- 
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power of the Macedonians. Philip had emiſſaries 
and his ambaſſadors on the ſpot, to oppoſe to thoſe .- 
of Athens, and we may be aſſured that he negle&t-! 
ed none of - thoſe arts, upon this occaſion, that he 
employed fo ſucceſsfully on others. The ſtruggle 
was. great, but Demoſthenes prevailed, and the 
Thebans engaged in the war againſt Philip Was 


it: by bis eloquence alone that he prevailed in a di- 
vided ſtate, over alt the ſubtilty of - intrigue, all the 
dexterity of negotiation, all the ſeduction, - all- the 


corruption, and all the terror, that the» ableſt and 


molt powerful prince could employ? Was Demo- 


ſthenes wholly taken up with compoſing orations, 


and haranguing the people in this remakable criſis? 


He harangued them no doubt at Thebes, as well as 


at Athens, and in the reſt of Greece, where all the 


great reſolutions of making alliances, waging war, 


or concluding peace, were determined in democrati- 


cal aſſemblies. But yet haranguing was, no doubt, 
the leaſt part of his bufineſs, and eloquence was 


neither the ſole, nor the principal talent, as the 


ſtyle of writers would induce us to believe, on 


which his. ſucceſs depended. He muſt have been 
maſter of other arts, ſubſerviently to which his elo- 
quence was employed, and muſt have had a thorough 


knowledge of his own ſtate, and of the other ſtates 


of Greece, of their diſpoſitions, and of their inte- 
reſts relatively to one another, and relatively to theit 
neighbours, to the Perſians particularly, with whom 


he held a correſpondence, not much to his honour: 


I fay, he muſt have been maſter of many other 
arts, and have poſſeſſed an-immenſe fund: of know- 


ful, 


: 
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ff, and even pertinent or ſeaſonable io ſome, as 


well as to direct it, and to furnifh- it with matter 
whenever he thought proper to employ this weapon. 
Let us conſtler Tully on the greateſt theatre of 


the known world, and in the moſt difficult circum- 
ſtances. We are better acquainted with him than 


we are with Demoſthenes; for we ſee him nearer, 


as it were, and in more different lights. How per- 
fect a knowledge had he acquired of the Roman 


conſtitution of government, eecleſiaſtical and civil; 
of the original and progreſs, of the general reaſons 


and particular occaſions of the laws and euſtoms of 


his country; of the great rules of equity, and the 
low practice of courts ; of the duty of every ma- 


giſtracy and office in the ſtate, from the dictator 


down to- the lifter ; and of all the ſteps by which 
Rome had riſen from her infancy, to liberty, to 
power, and grandeur, and dominion, as well as 


of all thoſe by which ſhe began to decline, a lit- 
tle before his age, to that ſervitude which he died 


for oppoſing, but lived to ſee eſtabliſhed, and in 
which not her liberty alone, but her power, and 
grandeur, and dominion, were loſt? How well was 
he acquainted. with the Roman colonies and pro- 
vinces, With the allies and enemies of the empire, 
with the rights and privileges of the former, the 
diſpoſitions and conditions of the latter, with the 
intereſts of them all relatively to Rome, and with 
the intereſts of Rome relatively to them? How pre- 
ſent to his mind wete the anecdotes of former times, 
concerning the Roman and other ſtates, and how 


curious was he to obſerve the minuteſt citcumſtan- 


des that paſſed in his own.?. His works: will anſwer 
ſufficiently 


| 
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ſufficiently the queſtions I aſk; and eſtabliſhi in tie 
mind of every man who reads them, the idea 1 


would give of his capacity. and knowledge, as 


well as that which is ſo--univerſa\y taken of his 
_ eloquence. Ta a man-fraught with all this, ſtock 
of knowledge, and. induſtrious to improve it daily, . 
nothing could happen that was entirely new, nothing 
for which he was quite unprepared, ſcarce any effect - 


whereof he had not conſidered the cauſe, ſcarce any 


cauſe wherein his ſagacity could not diſcern. the la- 

tent eſſect. His eloquende in private cauſes gave - 
him firſt credit at Rome, but it was this knowledge 
this experience, and the continued habits of buſineſs-- 
that ſupported his reputation, enabled him to do ſo 
much ſer vice to his country, and gave force and 

authority to his eloquence. To little purpoſe would 
he have attacked -Catiline with all the vehemence 
that. indignation, and even fear added to eloquence, 
if he had truſted to-this weapon alone. This wea 
pon alone would have ſecured neither him nor the 
ſenate from the poinard of that aſſaſſin. He would 
have had no occaſion to boaſt, that he had driven 
this infamous citizen out of the walls of Rome, 
abiit, excqſit,: evaſit, erupit, if he had not made 
it before hand impoſſible for him to continue auy 
longer in them. As little occaſion would the have 
had to aſſume the-honour of defeating without any 


tumult; or any diſorder, the deſigns of thoſe -who - 


conſpired to murder the Roman people, to deſtroy-. 
the Roman empire, and to extinguiſn the Roman 
name; if he had not united by ſkill and ma- 
nagement, in the common cauſe of their country, 
orders of men the moſt averſe to each other; if he 

5 | had 
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had not watched all the machinations of the conſpi- 


rators in ſilence, and red a ſtrength ſufficient 
to reſiſt them at Rome, and in the provinces, be- 


fore he opened this ſcene of villany to the ſenate 


and the people: in a word, if he had not made 
much more uſe of political prudence, that is, of the 


knowledge of mankind, and of the arts of govern- 


ment, which ſtudy and experience: give, than of all 
the:powers of his eloquence. 
Such «was Demoſthenes, ' ſuch was Cicero, ſuch 


were all the great men whoſe memories are preſer- 


ved in hiſtory, and ſuch muſt every man be, or en- 
deavour to be, - if he has either ſenſe or ſentiment, 


who preſumes to meddle in affairs of government, 


of a free government I mean, and hopes to main- 
tain a diſtinguiſhed character in popular aſſemblies, 
whatever part he takes, whether that of ſupporting, 


or that of oppoſing. I put the two caſes purpoſe- 


ly, my Lord, becauſe I have obſerved, and your 
Lordſhip will have frequent occaſions of obſerving, 
many perſons who ſeem to think, that oppoſition to 
an adminiſtration requires fewer preparatives, and 


leſs conſtant application than the conduct of it. 


Now, my Lord, I take this to be a groſs error, 
and I am ſure it has been a fatal one. It is one of 
thoſe errors, and there are many ſuch, which men 
impute to judgement, and which proceed from the 
defect of judgement, as this does from lightneſs, 
irreſolution, lazineſs, and a- falſe notion of oppoſi: 
tion; unleſs the perſons, who ſeem to think, do not 


really think in this manner, but ſerving the public 


purely: for intereſt, awd nov for fame, nor for duty, 
decline taking the ſame pains, when they oppoſe . 
without 


the plan, and of the moticnz, of his enemy. 
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without perſonal and immediate reward, as they ate 
willing to take when they are paid for ſerving, 


- Look about yon, and you will ſce men eager. to 


ſpeak, and keen to act, when particular occaſions - 
preſs them, or particular motives excite them, but 
quite unprepared for either: and hence all that 
ſuperficiality in ſpeaking, for want of informa- 
tion, hence all that confuſion or inactivity, for 
want of concert, and all that diſappointment for 
want of preliminary meaſures. They who affect 
to head an appoſition, or to make any conſider- 


able figure in it, muſt be equal at leaſt to thoſe 


whom they oppoſe ; I do not ſay in parts only, but 
in application and induſtry, and the fruits of both, 
information, knowledge, and a certain conſtant pre- 
paredneſs for all the events that may arife. Every 


. adminiſtration is a ſyſtem of conduct: oppoſition 


therefore ſhould be a ſyſtem of conduct likewiſe ; 
an oppoſite, but not a dependent ſyſtem, I ſhall 
explain myſelf betten by an example. When two 
armies take the field, the generals on both ſides 


have their different plans for the campaign, either 


of defence or of offence; and as the former does 
not ſuſpend his meaſures till he is attacked, but takes 
them beforehand on every probable contingency, 1o 
the latter does not ſuſpend his, till the opportunity 
of attacking preſents itſelf, but is alert, and con- 
ſtantly ready to ſeize it, whenever it happens ; and 
in the mean time is buſy to improve all the advan- 
tages of ſkill, of force, or of any other kind that 
he has, or that he ein acquire, independently of 


In 
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la a word, my Lord, this is my notion, and I 
ſubmit it to you. According to the preſent form 
of our conſtitution, every member of either houſe 
of parliament is a member of a national ſtanding 
council, born, or appointed by the people, to pro- 
mote good, and to oppoſe bad government; and, 
if not veſted with the power of a miniſter of ſtate, 
yet veſted with the ſuperior power of controuling 
thoſe who are appointed ſuch by the crown. It 
follows from hence, that they who engage in oppo- 
ſition, are under as great obligations to prepare them- 
ſelres to controul, as they who ſerve the crown are. 
under, to prepare themſelves to carry on the admi- 
niſtration : and that a party formed for this purpoſe, 
do not act like good citizens nor honeſt men, unleſs 
they propoſe. true, as well as oppoſe falſe meaſures of 
government. Sure I am they do not act like wiſe 
men, unleſs they act ſyſtematically, and unleſs they 
contraſt, on every occaſion, that ſcheme of policy 
which the public intereſt requires to be followed, 
with that which is ſuited to no intereſt but the pri- 
vate intereſt of the prince or his miniſters. Cun- 
ning men (ſeveral ſuch there are among you) will 
diſlike this conſequence, and object, that ſuch a 
conduct would ſupport, under the appearance of 
oppoſing, a weak and even a wicked adminiſtration; 
and that, to proceed in this manner, would be to 
give good counſel to a bad miniſter, and to extri- 
cate him out of diſtreſſes that ought to be improved 
to his ruin, But cunning pays no regard to virtue, 
and is but the low mimic of wiſdom, It were eaſy 
to demonſtrate what I have aſſerted concerning the 
duty of an oppoſing party : and, I preſume, there 
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z no need of labonring to prove, that a party wh 
oppoſed ſyſtematically, a wiſe to a filly, an honeſt 
to an iniquitous, ſcheme of government, would ac- 
quire greater reputation and ſtrength, and arrive 
more ſurely at their end, than a party who oppoſed 
_ occaſionally, as it were, without any common ſyſ- 
tem, withont any general concert, with little uni- 
formity, little preparation, little perſeverance, and 
as litthe knowledge, or political capacity. But it is 
time to leave this jnvidions ſubject, and to haſten 
er ee eee gh 
a book. 


1 am, wy Lord, &c.- 
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Kula ſome letters I writ to my Lord * „ 28 
I found in one of them a great deal {aid con- 
ceruing the duties which men owe to their country, . 
thoſe men particularly who live under a free conſti- 
tution of government; with a ſtrong application 
of theſe general doctrines to the preſent flate of 
Great Britain, and to the A of the preſent 
actors on this ſtage. 
1 faw no reaſon to alter, none even to ſoſten, 
any thing that is there advanced. On the contra- 
ry, it came into my mind to carry theſe conſidera» - 
tions further, and to delineate; . for I pretend not 
to make a perfect draught, the duties of a king to 
bis country ; of tho 


legkings particularly who are 
appointed by the people, for I know of none who - 
are anointed by God, to rule in limited monarchies. 
After which, I propoſed to apply the general doc-- 
trines in this caſe, as ſtrongly, and as directly, as 
in the other, to the preſent late of Great Bri- 
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I am not one of thoſe oriental flaves, who deem 
it, unlawful preſumption to look their kings in the 
face; neither am I ſwayed by my Lord Bacon's au- 
_ thority to think this cuſtom. good and reaſonable in- 
its meaning, though it ſavours of barbariſm in its 
inſtitution : Ritu quidem barbarus, ſed ſignificatione 
bonus. Much otherwiſe: It ſeems to me that no 
ſecrets are ſo important to be known, no hearts de- 
ſerve to be pryed into with more curioſity and at- 
tention, than thoſe of princes. But many things 
have. concurred, beſides age and temper, to ſet me 
at a great diſtance from the preſent court. Far 
from prying into the hearts, I ſcarce know the 
faces, of our royal farffily. I ſhall therefore de- 
_ Cline all application to their characters, and all men- 
tion of any influence which their characters may 
have on their own fortune, or on that of this nation. 
The principles I have reaſoned. upon in my letter 
to my Lord ***, and thoſe I ſhall reaſon upon here, 
are the ſame. They are laid in the ſame ſyſtem of 
human nature. They are drawn from that ſource 
from whence all the duties of public and private 
' morality muſt be derived, or they will be often falſe- 
ly, and always precariouſly eſtabliſhed, Up to this 
fource there are few men who take the pains to go: 
and, open as it lies, there are not many who can 
find their way to it. By ſuch as you, I ſhall be 
underſtood, and approved ; and far from fearing 
the cenſure or the ridicule, I ſhould reproach my- 
ſelf with the applauſe, of men who meaſure their 
intereſts by the paſſions, and their duty by the ex- 
amples of a corrupt age; that is, by the examples 
they afford to one another. Such 1 think are the 
greateſt 
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greateſt part of the preſent generation; not of the 
vulgar alone, but of thoſe who ſtand foremoſt, and 
are raiſed higheſt in our nation. Such we may juſt-' 


| ly apprehend too that the next will be, ſince they 
who are to compoſe it will ſet out into the world 


under a direction that muſt incline them ſtrongly to 
the ſame courſe * ſelf-intereſt, profligacy, ad cot. | 


ruption. 

The iniquity” of all the* orlacipal men” 10 ay 
community, of kings and miniſters eſpecially; does not 
confiſt alone in the crimes they commit, and in the 
immediate conſequences of theſe crimes : and there-' 


fore their gbilt is not to be meaſured by theſe alone. 
Such men ſin againſt poſterity, as well as againſt 
their own age; and when the conſequences of 


their crimes are over, the conſequences of their 
example remain, I think, and every wiſe and ho- 
neſt man in generations yet unborn will think, if 


the hiſtory of —'s adminiſtration deſcends to black-? 
en our annals, that the greateſt iniquity of the mi- 


niſter, on whom the whole iniquity ought to be 
charged, ſince he has been fo long in poſſeſſion of 
the whole power, is the conſtant endeavour he has' 
employed to corrupt the morals of men. I fay thus 
generally the morals, becanſe he who abandons or 
betrays his country, will ' abandon or betray his 


friend; and becauſe he who is prevailed on to act 


in-parliament, without any regard to truth or juſ-* 
tice, will eaſily prevail on himſelf to act in the ſame 


manner every where elſe. | A wiſer and honeſter 


adminiſtration may relieve our trade from that of” 
preſſion, and the public from that load of debt un- 
der which it "muſt be. ſuppoſed that he has induſtri-* 

ouſly 
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auſly kept it; becauſe we are able to prove, by fair 
calculations, that he might have provided eſfectually 
for the payment of it; ſince he came to the head 
of the treaſury. A wiſer and honeſter adminiſtra - 
tion may draw us back to our former credit and in- 
fluence. abroad, from that ſtate of contempt into 
which we are ſunk among all our neighbours. But 
will the munds of men, which this miniſter has nar- 
roued to perſonal regards. alone, will their views, 
which he has confined to the preſent moment, as if 
nations were mortal like the men who compoſe them, 
and Britain was to periſh with her degenerate chil- 
dren ; will theſe, I fay, be fo «af/y: or ſo fron en- 
ha Will their ſentiments, which are debaſed 
from the love of liberty, from zeal for the honour 
and proſperity of their. country, and from a defire 
of honeſt fame, to an abſolute unconcernedneſs for 
all theſe, to an abje& ſubmiſſion, and to a rapacious 
eagerneſs after wealth that may fate their avarice, 


and exceed the profuſion of their luxury ; will theſe, 
1 fay again, be fo eafdy, or ſo ſoon elevated? lu a 


word, will the Britiſh ſpirit, that /pirit which has 
preſerved liberty hitherto in one corner of the world 
at leaſt, be ſo eafily or fo far reinfuſed into the Bri- 
tiſh nation? 1 think not, We have been long 
coming to this. point of depravation : and the pro- 
greis from confirmed habits of evil is much more 
ſhow than the progreſs to them. Virtue is not placed 
on a rugged mountain of difficult and dangerous ac- 
ceſs, as they who would excuſe the indolence of 
to have it believed; but ſhe is ſeated however on 
an eminence, We may go up to her with. = 

ut 
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but we muſt go up gradually, according to the 
natural progreſſion of reaſon, who is to lead the 
way, and to guide our ſteps. On the other hand, 
if we fall from thence, we are ſure to be hur- 
ried down the hill with a blind impetuoſity, accor- | 
ding to the natural violence of thoſe appetites and 
paſſions that cauſed our fall at firſt, and urge it on 
the faſter, - the further they are removed from the 
controul that before reſtrained them. 

To perform, therefore, ſo great a work, as t6 
reinfuſe the /prrit of liberty, to reform the morals, . 
and to raiſe the ſentiments of a people, much time 
is required: and a work which requires ſo much 
time may too probably be never compleated; cons 
ſidering how unſteadily and unſyſtematically even 
the beſt of men are apt often to proceed; and 
how this reformation is to be carried forward in op- 
poſition to public faſhion, and private inclination, to 
the authority of the men in power, and to the ſe- 
cret bent of many of thoſe who are out of power. 
Let us not flatter ourſelves ; I did ſo too long. It 
is more to be wiſhed than to be hoped, that the con- 
tagion ſhould ſpread no farther than that leprous race; 
who carry on their ſkins, expoſed - to public ſight, 8 
the ſcabs and blotches of their diſtemper. The mi- 
niſter preaches corruption aloud and conſtantiy, like 
an impudent miſſionary of vice: and ſome there are 
who not only inſinuate, but teach the ſame occa- 
ſionally. 1 fay .fome; becauſe I am as far from 
thinking, that all thoſe who join with him, as that 

any of thoſe who oppoſe him, wait only to be more 
authorized, that * may propagate it with greater 
ſucceſs, 
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It ſeems to me, upon the whole matter, that to 
fave or redeem a nation under ſuch circumſtances 
from perdition, nothing leſs is neceſſary than ſowe 
great, fome extraordinary conjunfture of ill · fortune, 
or of good, which may purge, yet, /o as by. fire. 
Diſtreſs from abread, bankruptcy at home, and o- 
ther circumſtances of like nature and tendency, may 
beget univerſal confuſion, Out of confuſion order 
may ariſe ; but it may be the order of a wicked ty» 
ranny, inſtead of the order of a juſt monarchy, 
Either may happen: and ſuch an alternative, at the 
diiſpoſiiion of fortune, is ſofficient to make a ſtoic 

_ tremble! We may be ſaved indeed by means of a 
very different kind; but theſe means will not offer 
themſelres, this way of falvation will not be opened 


to us, without the concurrence, and tlie inflacnce- 


of a Patriot King, the moſt uncommon of all phæ- 
nomena in the phyſical or moral world. 52 
_ Nothing can fo ſurely and fo effeftually reſtore 
the virtue and public ſpirit, eſſential to the preſer- 
vation of liberty, and the national profperity, as the 
reiga of ſach a prince, | 
We are willing to indulge this pleaſing enpecta- 
non, and there is nothing we deſire more ardentiy 


than to be able to hold of a-Briih prigce, with= + 


out flattery, the ſame language that” was held of 6 
Roman emperor, with 8 great deal, 


— 
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as are in our power, to keep the cauſe of truth, of 
reaſon, of virtue, and of liberty, alive. If the 
bleſſing be withheld from us, let us deſerve ar leaſt 
that it ſhould be granted to us. If heaven in mer- 
cy beſtows it on us, let us prepare to receive it, to | 
improve it, and to co-operate with it. 

I ſpeak as if I could take my ſhare in theſe glo- 
rious efforts. Neither ſhall I recal my words, 
Stripped of the rights of a Britiſh ſubje&, of all 
except the meaneſt of them, that of inheriting, I 
remember that I am a Britain ſtill. - I apply to my- 
ſelf what I have read in Seneca, Officia ſi civis a- 
miſerit, hominis exerceat I have renounced the 
world, not in ſhew, but in reality, and more by 
my way of thinking than by my way of living, 
as retired as that may ſcem. But I have not re- 
nounced my country, nor my friends; and by my 
friends I mean all thoſe, and thoſe alone, who are 
ſuch to their country, by whatever name they have 
been, or may be ſtill diſtinguiſhed : and though in 


that number there ſhould be men, of whoſe paſt 


ingratitude, injuſtice, or malice, I might complain 
on my own account with the greateſt reaſon, Theſe 
I will never renounce. In their proſperity, they 
ſhall never hear of me; in their diſtreſs, always. 
In that retreat, wherein the remainder of my days 
ſhall be ſpent, I may be of ſome uſe to them; ſince 
even from thence 1 may adviſe, exhort, and warn 
them. Nec enim is folus reipub : prodeſt, qui can- 
didatos extrahit, et tuetur recs, et de pace bella: 
cenſet ; ſed qui juventutem exhortatur : qui, in tan- 

ta 
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ta bonorum praceptorum  inopia, virtute inſtruit 
animes ; qui ad pecuniam luxuriamque © curſu ru- 
entes prenſat ac retrahit, et fi nihil aliud, certe 
woratur ; in privato publicum negotium agit. 
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Y intention is not to introduce what I have to 

ſay concerning the duties of kings, by any nice 
inquiry into the original of their inſtitution. What 
is to be known of it will appear plainly enough, to 


+ ſuch as are able and can ſpare time to trace it, in 


the broken traditions which are come down to us 
of a few nations But thoſe, who are not able to 
trace it there, may trace ſomething better and more 
worthy to be known, in their own. thoughts: I 
mean what this inſtitution ought to have been, 
whenever it began, according to the rule of reaſon, 
founded in the common rights, and intereſts, of 
mankind, On this head it is quite neceſſary. to make 


ſome reflections, that will, like angular ſtones laid 


on a rock, ſupport the little fabric, the model how- 

ever of a great building, that I propoſe to raiſe. 

So plain a matter could never haye been renders 

ed intricate and voluminous, had it not been. for 

lawleſs ambition, extravagant vanity, and the deteſ- 

table ſpirit of tyranny ; abetted by the private in- 
Vo I. IV. 1 tereſts 


-, 


tereſts of artful men, hs adulation and ſuperſtition, 

two vices to which that. ſtaring and timid creature 
man is exceſſively-prone ; if authority had not im- 
Aon on ſuch as did not pretend to reaſon} and if 
ſuch as did attempt to reaſon had not been caught 
in the common ſnares of ſophiſm, and bewildered 
in the labyrinths of diſputation. In: this caſe, there- 
fore, as in all thoſe of great concernwent, the ſhort- 
eſt and the ſureſt method of arriving at real know- 
ledge is to. unlearn the leſſons we have been taught, 
to remount to firſt principles, and take no body's 
word about them; for it is about them that almoſt 
all the - jugling and legerdemain, employed by men 
whoſe trade it is to deceive, are ſet to work. 

Now he who does fo, in this caſe, will diſcover 
Don, that the notions concerning the divine inſtitu- 
tion and right of kings, as well as the abſolute 
power belonging to their office, have no foundation 
in fact or reaſon, but have riſen from an old alli- 
ance between eccleſiaſtical and civil policy. The 
characters of king and prieſt have been ſometimes 
blended together; and when they have been divid- 
ed, as kings have found the great effects wrought 
in government by the empire which prieſts obtain 
over the conſciences of mankind, ſo prieſts have been 
taught by experience, that the beſt method to pre- 
ſerve their own rank, dignity, wealth, and power, 
all raiſed upon a ſuppoſed divine rigit, is to com- 
municate the ſame pretenſion to kings, and by a 
fallacy common to both, impoſe their uſurpations 
on a filly world. This they have dene: and in 
rhe ſtate as in the church, theſe pretenſions to a 
divine right have been generally carried higheſt by 

thoſe, 
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thoſe, who have had the leaſt pretenſion'to the di · 
vine favour. 

It is worth while' to obſerve, on what principle 
ſome men were advanced to a great pre · eminenoe 
over others, in d early ages of thoſe. nations that 
are a little known to us: I ſpeak not of ſuch a8 
raiſed themſelves by conqueſt, but of ſuch as were 
raiſed by common conſent- Now you will find in 
all theſe: proceedings an entire uniformity of princi- 

e. The authors of ſuch inventions as were of 
general uſe to the well · being of mankind, were not 
only reverenced aud ' obeyed during their lives, but 
worſhipped after their deaths: they became princi- 
pal gods, Dii miajoramn gerdium; The founders of 
commonwealths, th# law-givers,- and the heroes of 
particular ſtates, became gods of a ſecond claſs; 
Dii minorum gentium. All pre eminence was gen 
in heaven, as well as on earth, in proportion to the 
benefits that men received. Maſety was the firſt, 
and divinity the ſecond reward. Both were earned 
by ſervices done to mankind, whom it was eaſy to 
lead in thoſe days of ſimplicity and ſuperſtition, 
from admiration and gratitude, to adoration and ex- 
pettation, 

When advantage had been taken by ſome parti- 
cular men of theſe diſpoſitions in the generality, and 
religion and government were become two trades or 
myſteries, new means of attaining to this pre · emi- 
nence were ſoon deviſed, and new and even contra- 
ry motives worked the ſame effect. Merit had 
given rank; but rank was ſoon kept, and, which 
is more prepoſterous, obtained too, without merit. 
Men were then made kings for reaſons as little rela- 

F 4 tive. 
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tive to good government, as the neighing of wy 


15 horſe of the ſon of Hyſtaſpes. 


But the moſt prevalent, and the general motive 
was. proximity of blood, to the laſt, not to the beſt 


king. Nobility in China mount n and he 


who has it conferred upon him, enobles his anceſ- 
tors, not his poſterity. A wiſe inſtitution + and 


eſpecially among a people in whoſe minds a great 
veneration for their forefathers has been always care- 


fully maintained. But in China, as well as in moſt 
other countries, royalty has deſcended, and king- 
doms have been reckoned the en of Po; 
cular. families. 

I have read in one of the hiſtorians of the latter 
Roman empire, hiſtorians, by the way, that I will 
not adviſe others to miſpend their time in reading; 
that Sapores the famous king of Perſia, againſt 
whom Julian- made the expedition wherein he loſt 
his life, was crowned in bis mother's womb. His 
father Jeft her with child, the magi declared that 


the child would be a male; whereupon the royal 


enſigus were brought forth, they were placed on her 
majeſty's belly, and the princes and the ſatrapes pro- 
ſtrate recognized the embryo-monarch. But to take 
a more known example out of multitudes that pre- 


' ſent themſelves, Domitian the worſt, and Trajan 


the beſt of princes, were promoted to the empire by 
the ſame title. Domitian.was the ſon of Flavius, 


and the brother, though poſſibly the priſoner too, 


of Titus Veſpaſian : Trajan was the adopted fon 
Nerva, Hereditary right ſerved the purpoſe of one, 
as well as of the other: and if Trajan was tranClat- 
ed to a place among the gods, this was no greater 
a dif- 
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4 diſtinction than ſome of the worſt of his prede · 
ceſſors and his ſutceſſors obtained, for reaſons gene- 
rally as good as that which Seneca puts into the 
mouth of Dieſpiter in the apokolokyntoſis of Clau- 


dius, Cum ſit e republica efſe aliquem qui cum Romuls 


Polit ferventia rapa vorare. To ſay the truth, it 
would have been a wiſer meaſure to have made theſe © 


royal perſons gods at once: as gods they would | 
have done neither good or hurt; but as emperors, - 


in their way to divinity, they ated like devils. 


If my readers are ready by this time-to-thiak me 


antimonarchial,'.and in particular an enemy to the 


ſucceſſton of kings: by hereditary right, I hope to 


be ſoon reſtord to their good opinion. I eſteem 
monarchy above any other form of government, and 


hereditary «monarchy above elective I reverence / 


kings, their office, their rights, their perſons; and 


it will never be owing to the principles 1 am going 
to eſtabliſh; becauſe the character and” government 
of a patriot: king can be eſtabliſied on no other, if 
their office and their right are not always held divine, + 


and their perſons always ſacred. 


Now we are ſubject," by the-conſtitution of ho- 
man nature, and herefore by the will of the Au- 
thor of this and every other nature, to two laws. 


One given immediately to all men by God, the ſame 
to all, and obligatory alike on all. The other gi- 
ven to man by man; and therefore not the ſame to 


all, nor obligatory alike on all: founded indeed on 
the ſame principles, but varied by different applica 
tions of them to times, to characters, and to a 
number which may be reckoned infinite, of other 
circumſtances. By the firſt you ſee, that I wean 

of 33 the 
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te univerſal law of reaſon : and by the frond the 
particular law, or conſtitution of laws, by which 
every diſtin community has choſen to be governed. 

The obligation of ſubmiſſion to both, is difco- 
verable by fo clear and fo ſimple an uſe of our in- 
tellectual faculties, that it may be ſaid properly. 
enough to be revealed to us by God;“ and tho 
both theſe laws cannot be faid properly to be given 
by Him, yet our obligation to ſubmit to- the civil 
law is a- principal paragraph in the natural law; 
which he has moſt manifeſtly given us. In truth 
we can no more doubt of the obligations of both; 
theſe laws, than of the exiſtence of the lawgiver, 
As ſupreme Lord over all his works, his general 
providence regards immediately the great common- 
wealth of mankind; but then, as ſupreme Lord 
likewiſe, his authority gives a ſanction to the par- 
ticular bodies of law which are made under iti 
The law of nature is the law of all his ſubjects: 
the conſtitutions: of particular governments are like 
the by-laws of cities, or the appropriated cuſtoms of 
. provinces. It follows, therefore, that he who breaks 
the laws of his country reſiſts the ordinance of God, 
that is, the law of his nature. God has inſtituted 
neither monarchy, nor ariſtocracy, nor democracy, 
nor mixed government : but though God has inſti- 
tuted no particular form of goverment among men, 
yet by the general laws of his kingdom, he exacts 
our obedience to the laws of thoſe communities te 
which each of us is attached by birth, or to which 
we may be attached by a Wr ere and lawful en · 


ment. 


From ſuch plain, N and therefore I 47 
8 poſe 
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' pole true reaſoning, the juſt authority of kings, and 


the due obedience of ſubjects, may be deduced with 
the utmoſt certainty. And ſurely it is far better 
for kings themſclves to have their authority thus 
founded on principles inconteſtible, aud on fair de- 
ductions from them, than on the chimeras of mad 
men, or, what. has been more common; the ſo- 
phiſms of knaves. A human right, that cannot be 
controverted, is preferable ſurely to a pretended di- 
vine right, which every man muſt believe, implicit- 
ly, as few will do, or not believe at all. 

But the principles we have laid down do not ſtop: 
here. A divine right in kings is: to be deduced evi - 
dently from them. A divine right to govern well, 
and conformably to the conſtitution at the head of 
which. they are placed. A divine right to govern 
ill, is an abſurdity : to aſſert it, is blaſphemy, A 
people may chuſe, or hereditary ſucceſſion may rails, 
2 bad prince to the throne ; but a good king alone 
can derive his right to govern from God, The 
reaſon is plain: good government alone can be in 
the divine intention. God has made us to deſire 
happineſs; he has made our happineſs dependent on 
ſociety; and the happineſs of fociety dependent on 
good or bad government. = intention enn 
was, that government ſhould be good. 

This is eſſential to his wiſdom ; for "VANS con- 
ſiſts ſurely in proportioning means to ends: there- 
fore it cannot be ſaid without abſurd impiety, et 
he confers a right to oppoſe his intention. 

The office of kings is then of right divine, ad 
their perſons are to be reputed facred. As men, 


they have no ſuch right, no ſuch facredneſs belong- 


| 
| 
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ing to them: as kings they have both, unleſs they 
forfeit them. Reverence for government obliges to 
reverence governors,” who, for: the ſake of it, are 
raiſed above the level of other men: but reverence - 
for governors, independently of: government, any 
further than reverence would be due to- their virtues + 
if they were private men, is prepoſterous, and re- 
pugnant to common ſenſe. Phe ſpring from which 
this legal reverence; for ſo J may call it, ariſes, is 


national; not perſonal.” As well might we fay that 
a ſhip is built, and loaded, and manned, for the - _ 
ſake of any particular pilot, inſtead of acknowledg-' 


ing that the pilot is made for the ſake of the ſhip, 
her lading, and her crew, who are always the own- 
ers in the political veſſel, as to ſay that kingdoms 
were inſtituted for kings, not kings for kingdoms. 


In ſhort, and to carry our alluſion higher, majeſty 


is not an inherent, but a reffected light, 

All this is as true of elective, as it is of heredi-' 
tary monarchs ; though the ſcriblers for tyranny, 
under the name of monarchy, would have us be- 
lieve that there is ſomething more auguſt; and 
more facred in one than the other. They are 
ſacred alike, and this attribute is to be aſcribed, 


or not aſcribed to them, as they anſwer, or do not 


anſwer, the ends of their inſtitution. But there 
is another compariſon to be made, in which a great 
and moſt important diſſimilitude will he found be- 
tween the hereditary and elective monarchy. No- 
thing can be more abſurd in pure ſpeculation, than 


an hereditary right in any mortal to govern other 


men: and yet, in practice, nothing can be more 
abſurd than to have a king to chuſe at every vacan- 
cy 


A 
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ey of a throne. We draw at a lottery indeed in 
one caſe, where there are many chances to loſe, and 
few to gain, But have we much more advantage 
of this kind in the other? 1 think not. Upon 
theſe, and upon moſt occaſions, the multitude would 
do at leaſt as well to truſt to chance as choice, and 
to their fortune as to their judgment. But in ano- 
ther reſpect the advantage is entirely on the ſide of 
bereditary ſuccefſion : for in elective monarchies; 
theſe elections, whether well or ill made, are often 
attended with ſuch national calamities, that even the 
beſt reigns cannot make amends for them; whereas 
in hereditary monarchy, whether a ous or a bad 
prince ſucceeds, theſe calamities are avoided, There 
is one ſource of evil the leſs open: aud one ſource 
of evil the leſs in human affairs, where there are ſo 
many, is ſufficient to decide. We may lament the im- 
perfections of our human ſtate, which is ſuch, that in 
caſes of the utmoſt importance to the order and: 
good government of ſociety, and by conſequence to 
the happineſs of our kind, we are reduced, by the 
very conſtitution of our nature, to have no part to- 
take that our reaſon can approve abſolutely. But 
though we lament it, we muſt ſubmit to it. We 
muſt tell ourſelves once for all, that perfect ſchemes- 
are not adapted to our imperfe& ſtate; that Stoical. 
morals and Platonic politics are nothing better than 
amuſements for thoſe who have had little experience 
in the affairs of the world, and who have much 


leiſure, verbo oticforum ſemm ad imperitos juvenes; 


which was the cenſure, and a juſt one too, that Di 
onyſius paſt on ſome of the doctiiues of the father 
of the. academy. In truth, all that human pra» 
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however the ſole rule, or ſtands inſtead of all rule of 
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dence can do, is to furniſh expedients, and to com 
pound as it were with general vice and folly; em- 
ploying reaſon to act even againſt: her on princi · 

ples, | and teaching us, if I may ſay fo, inſanire cum 
ratione, which appears on many occaſions not to 
be the paradox it has been thought. 

To conclude this head therefore, as I think a li: 
mited monarchy the beſt of governments, ſo I think: 
an hereditary monarchy the beſt of monarchies. 1 
faid a limited manarciy: for an unlimited monarchy, 
wherein arbitrary will, which is in truth no rule, is 


government, is ſo great an abſurdity, both in reaſon in · 


formed or uninformed by experience, that it ſeems a 


government fitter for ſavages than for civilized people. 
But I think it proper- to explain a litde more 
what I mean, when 1 ſay a limited monarchy, that 
I may leave nothing untouched which ought to be 
taken into conſideration by us, when we attempt to 

fix our ideas of a Patriot king 
Among many reaſons which determine me to pre- 
fer monarchy to every form of government, this is 
a principal one. When monarchy is the eſſential 
form, it may be more eaſily and more uſeſully tem - 
pered with ariſtocracy. or democracy, or both, than 
either of them, when they are the eſſential forms, 
can be tempered with monarchy. It ſeems to me, 
that the introduction of a real permanent monarchi- 
cal power, or any thing more than the pageantry of 
it, into either of theſe, muſt deſtroy them and ex- 
tinguiſh them, as a great light cxtinguithes a leſs. 
Whereas it may eaſily be ſhewn, aad the true form 
of our government will demonſtrate, without ſeek- 
| ing 
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ing any other example, that very conſiderable ari* 
ſtocratical and democratical powers may be grafted 


on a ,monarchical ſtock, without diminiſhing the 
luſtre, or reſtraining the power and authority of the 


prince, enough to alter in any degree the eſſential 


form. 

A great difference is made in nature, and there- 
fore the diſtintion ſhould be always preſerved in 
our potions, between two things that we are apt to 
confound in ſpeculation, as they have been confound- 


ed in practice, legiſlative and monarchical power. 
There muſt be an abſolute, unlimited, and uncon- 
troulable power lodged ſomewhere in every govern- 


ment; but to conſtitute monarchy, er the govern- 
ment of a ſingle perſon, it is not neceſſary that this 


power ſhould be lodged in the monarch alone. It 


is no more neceſſary that he ſhoul! excluſively and 
independently eſtabliſh the rule of his government, 
than it is, that he ſhould govern without any rule 


at all : and this ſurely will be houſe reaſonable by 


no man. 

I would not fay God governs by a le that we 
know, or may know as well as he, and upon our 
knowledge of which he appeals to men for the juſtice 
of his proceedings towards them: which a famous 
divine has impiouſly advanced, in a pretended de - 
monſtration of his being and attributes. God for- 
bid! But this I may ſay, that God does always that 
which is fitteſt to be done, and that this fitneſs, 
whereof neither that preſumptuous dogmatiſt was, 
nor any created being is, a competent judge, reſults 
from the various natures, and more various relations 
of things; ſo that, as creator of all ſyſtems by. 

which 
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which theſe natures and relations are conſtituted, he 


preſcribed to himſelf the rule, which he follows as 
governor of every ſyſtem of being. In ſhort, with 


reverence be it ſpoken, God is a monarch, yet not 


an arbitrary but a limited - monarch, limited by the 


rule which infinite wiſdom preſcribes to infinite pow- 


er. I know well enough the impropriety of theſe 
expreſſions; but when our ideas are inadequate, 
our expreſſions muſt needs be improper. Such con- 


ceptions however as we are able to form of theſe 


attributes, and of the exerciſe of them in the go- 
vernment of the univerſe, may ſerve to ſhew what 
] have produced them to ſhew. If governing with- 
out any rule, and by arbitrary will, be not eſſential 
to our idea of the monarchy of the Supreme Being, 
it is plainly ridiculous. to ſuppoſe them neceſſarily 
included in the idea of a human monarchy :: and 
though God in his eternal ideas, for we are able to 
conceive no other manner of knowing, has preſcrib- 
ed to himſelf that rule by which he governs the u- 
niverſe he created; it will be juſt as ridiculous to 
affim, that the idea of human monarchy cannot be 
preſerved, if kings are obliged to govern according 
to a rule eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom of a ſtate, that 
was a ſtate before they were kings, and by the con- 
ſent of a people that they did not moſt certainly 
create ; eſpecially when the whole executive power 
is excluſively in their hands, and the legiſlative - 
power cannot be exerciſed. WN their concur- 
rence. 

There are limitations indeed that would deſtroy 
the eſſential form of monarchy : or, in other words, 
a monarchical conſtitution may be changed, under 

pretence 
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pretence of limiting the monarch. This happened 


among us in the laſt century, when the vileſt uſur- 


pation, and the moſt infamous tyranny, were eſta- 
bliſned over our nation, by ſome of the worſt and 
ſome of the meaneſt men in it. I will not ſay, that 
the eſſential form of monarchy ſhould be preſerved, 
though the preſervation of it were to cauſe the loſs 
of liberty. Salus reip. ſuprema lex efto, is a fun- 
damental law: and ſure I am, the ſafety of a com- 
monwealth is ill-provided for, if the liberty be given 
up. But this | preſume to ſay, and can demon- 
ſtrate, that all the limitations neceſſary to preſerve. 
liberty, as long as the ſpirit of ir ſubſiſts, and long- 
er than that, no limitations of monarchy, nor any 
other form of government, can preſerve it, are com- 
patible with monarchy. I think on theſe ſubjects, 
neither as the Tories, nor as the Whigs have thought : 
at leaſt l endeavour to avoid the exceſſes of both. 
] neither dreſs up kings like ſo many burleſque Ju- 
piters, weighing the fortunes of mankind” in the: 
ſcales of fate, and darting thunderbolts at the heads 
of rebellious giants: nor do I ſtrip them naked, as 
it were, and leave them at moſt a few tattered rags 
to clothe their majeſty, but ſuch as can ſerve really 
as little for uſe as for ornament. My aim is to fix 
this priaciple, that limitations on a crown ought to 
be carried as far as it is neceſſary to ſecure the li- 
berties of a people; and that all ſuch limitations 
may ſubſiſt, without weakeving or Ped mo- 
narchy. . 

] ſhall be told perhaps, for I have heard it ſaid 
by many, that this point is imaginary, and that li- 
mitations ſufficient to procure * government, and 

*. IV. U to 


to a liberty 1 bad 1 


unleſs they are ſuch as will deprive: the ſubjects of 


many benefits in the reign.” of a good prince, clog 


his. adminiſtration, maintain an unjuſt; jealouſy. be - 


tween him and his people, and occaſion a defect: of 
power, neceſſary to preſerve the public tranquillity, 
and to promote the national proſperity. If this was 
. true, here would be a much more melancholy, in - 
ſtance of the imperfections of our nature, and of 
the inefficacy of our reaſon to ſupply this-imperfec- 
tion, than the former. In the former, reaſon prompt - 
ed by experience avoids, a certain evil effect ually, 
and is able to provide, in ſome meaſure, zgainſt the 
contingent evils that may ariſe. from the expedient 
itſelf. But in the latter, if what is there advanced 
was true, theſe. proviſions. againſt contingent evils 
would in ſome caſes, be the occaſions of much cer- 
. tain evil, and of poſitive. good in none: under a 
good prince they would render the adminiſtration 
defective; and under a bad one there would be no 
government at all. But che truth is widely differ- 
ent from this repreſentation. The limitations ne- 
oeſſary to preſerve liberty under monarchy will re- 
ſtrain effectually a bad prince, without being ever 
felt as ſhackles by a good ne. Our conſtitution is 
brought, or almoſt brought, to ſuch a point, a point 
of perfection I think it, that no. king who. is not, 
in the true meaning of the word, a patriot, can go- 
vern Britain with eaſe, ſecurity, - honour, dignity, 
or indeed with ſufficient power and ſtrength But 
yet a king, who is a-patriot, may. govern with all 
the former; and. beſides. them, with power as ex- 
tended as the moſt abſalute monarch can boaſt, and a 

power 
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power too; far more agreeuble in the n ; 
well as more effectual in the operation. 


To attain theſe great and noble ends, the em | 


otiſm muſt be real, ant not in ſhew alone; It is 


„ 


ſomething*to deſire to appear a patriot: and the 


defire of having fame is à ſtep towards deſerving it, 


becauſe it is a* motive the more to deſerve it. If it 


be true, as Tacitus fays, -Contempiu fame contomni 


virtutem, that a contempt of 'a good name, or an 
indifference about it; begets or accompanies abways * 
3 contempt of virtue, the contrary will be true; 
and they are certaimty both true. But this motive 


alone is not ſufficient, To conſtitue a patiior, whe- 


ther king or ſubject, there muſt be ſomething-more 
ſubſtan tial than a deſire of fame, in the-compoſitivn : . 


and if there be not, chis deſire of fame will never 
riſe above that ſentiment- which may be compared to 
the coquetry of women ; a fondn 
plauſe, which is courted: by vanity, given by flattery, 
and ſpends itſelf in ſhew, like the qualities which 


acquire it. Patriotiſm muſt be founded in gret 
principles, and ſupported by great virtues. The 


chief of theſe priaciples I have endeavoured to trace; 
and I will not ſcruple to aſſert, that a man can be a 
good king upon no other. He may, without them 
and by complexion, be unambitious, generous, good- 


natured; but without them the (exerciſe even f 


theſe virtues” will be often ill directed: and with 


principles of another fort; he will be drawn'eafily, - 
notwithſtanding * virtues, from all the purpoſes 8 


of his inſtitution. 


mention theſe a principles the rather, be- : 


cauſe,” inſtead of wondering that ſo many kings, 
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unfit and unworthy to be truſted with the govern- 
ment of mankind, appear in the world, I have been 
tempted. to wonder that there are any tolerable : 
when I have conſidered the flattery that environs 
them moſt commonly from the cradle, and the ten 
dency of all thoſe falſe notions that are inſtiged into 

them by precept, and by example, by the habits of 
_ courts, and by the intereſted ſelfiſh views of cour- 
tiers. They are bred to eſteem themſelves of a 
diſtin and ſuperior . W as men are 
among animals. 

Lewis the fourteenth was a a 1 of 
the effect of this education, which trains up kings 
to be tyrants, without knowing that they are ſo. 
That oppreſſion under which he kept his people, 
during the whole courſe of a long reign, might pro- 
ceed, in ſome degree, from the natural baughtineſs 
of his temper; but it proceeded in a greater degree 
from the principles and habits of his education. By 
this he had been brought to look on his kingdom as 
a patrimony that deſcended to him from his anceſ- 
tors, and that was to be conſidered in no other light: 
ſo that when a very conſiderable man had diſcourſed 
to him at large of the miſerable condition to which 
his people were reduced, and. had frequently uſed 
the word Letat; though the king approved the ſub- 
ftance of all he had ſaid, yet he was ſhocked at the 
frequent repetition of this word; and complained of 
it as a kind of indecency to himſelf. This will not 
appear ſo ſtrange to our ſecond, as it may very juſt- 
ly to our firſt, reflections; for what wonder is it, 
that priaces are eaſily betrayed into an error that 
takes its riſe in the general imper fectioa of our na 
ture, 
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ture, in our pride, our vanity, and our preſump- 
tion? the baſtard children, but the children ſtill, of 
ſelf· loye; a ſpurious brood, but often a favourite 
brood, that goverus the whole family: © As men are 
apt to make themſelves the meaſure. of Al being, & ' 
they make themſelves the final cauſe. of all creation, 


Thus the reputed orthodox philoſoptiers ia all ages 


have taught, that the world was made for man, the 
earth for Rim to inhabit, and all the Jumibous' bo- 
dies in the immenſe expanſe around us, for him to 
gaze at. Kings do no more, no not ſo much, 
when they imagine themſelves the final cauſe for 
which oceries were formed, and 2 * 
ſtituted. 
This il error, in which almoſt every prince 
is confirmed by his education, has ſo great extent, 
and ſo general influence, that à right to do every * 
iniquitous thing in. goyernment may be derived. from 
it. But as if this was not enough, the characters 
of princes are ſpoiled many more ways by their e 
ducation; * I ſhall not deſcend. into à detail of ſuch 
particulars, nor preſume ſo much as to hint what ' * 
regulations. might be made about the education of 
Princes, nor what part our parliaments might eke 
occaſionally in this momentous affair, leſt 1; ſhould 
. appear too refining, or too preſumptuous, in 7 
ſpeculations. But I may aſſert in general, that che 


iadifference of mankind upon this bead, eſpecially 


n ke ours, is mon- 
rous. _ 

1 may allo take notice of another ante of he 
miſtakes of princes, — — 
W 
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men, let me ſay, have a particular duty ariſing from 
this very ſituation; a duty common to them all, 
becauſe it ariſes not from their ſtations, which are 
different, but from their ſituation, which is the 
ſame. To enumerate the various applications of 
this duty, would be too minute and tedious; but 
this may ſuffice, that all ſach men ſhould bear con- 
ftantly in mind, that the maſter they ſerve is to be 
the King of their country; that their attachment 
to him, therefore, is not to be like that of other 
ſervants to other maſters, for his ſake alone, or for 
his ſake and their own, but for the fake of their 
country likewiſe. | 

** Craterus loves the king, but Hepheſtion loves 
Alexander,“ was a ſaying of the latter that has 
been often quoted, but not cenſured as it ought to 
be. Alexander pave the preference to the attach- 
ment of Hepheftion; but this preference was due 
undoubtedly to that of Craterus. Attachment to a 
private perſon muſt comprehend a great concern for 
his character and his intereſts : but attachment to 
one who is, or may be a king, much more; becauſe 
the character of the latter is more important to him- 
ſelf and others; and becauſe his intereſts are vaſtly 
more complicated with thoſe of his country, and in 
ſome ſort with thoſe of mankind. Alexander him- 
ſelf ſeemed, upon one occaſion, to make the di- 
ſtinction that ſhould be always made between our 
attachments to a prince, and to any private perſon. 
It was when Parmenio adviſed him to accept the 
terms of peace which Darius offered: they were 
great, he thought them ſo; but he thought, no 
matter for my purpoſe whether juſtly or not, that 

0 | | it 
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it would be unbecoming him to accept them; there 
fore he rejected them, but acknowledged, that he 
* would have done as he was mme . he 
* had been Parmenio .. 

As to perfons who are not 8 a os! in the 
ſituation here ſpoken of, they can do little more 
than proportion their applauſe, and the demonſtra- 
tions of their confidence and affection, to the be» 
nefits they actually receive from the prince on the 
throue, or to the juſt expectations that a ſucceſſor 
gives them. It is of the latter I propoſe to ſpeak 
here particularly. If he gives them thoſe of a good 
reign, we may aſſure ourſelves that they will carry, 
and in this caſe they ought to carry, that applauſe, 
and thoſe demonſtrations of their confidence and af> 
fection, as high as ſuch a prince himſelf can deſire. 
Thus the prince and the people take, in effect, 2 
fort of engagement with one another; the prince 
to govern well, and the people to honour and obey 
bim. If he gives them expectations of a bad reign, 
they bave this obligation to him at leaſt, that he 
puts them early on their guard. And an obligation 
and an advantage it will be, if they prepare for his 
acceſſion as for a great and inevitable evil; and if 
they guard on every occaſion againſt the ill use they 
foreſee that he will make of money and power. 
Above all, they ſnould not ſuffer themſelves to be 
caught in the common ſuare, which is laid under 
ſpecions pretences of gaining ſuch a prince, ani 
of keeping him by public compliances out of bad 
hands.“ That argument has been preſſed more 
than once, has prevailed, and has been fruitful of 
moſt pernicious conſequences. None indeed can be 

more 
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men, let me ſay, have a particular duty ariſing from 
this very ſituation; a duty common to them all, 
becauſe it ariſes not from their ſtations, which are 
different, but from their ſituation, which is the 
ſame. To enumerate che various applications of 
this duty, would be too minute and tedious; but 
this may ſuffice, that all ſuch men ſhonld bear con- 
ſtantly in mind, that the maſter they ſerve is to be 
the King of their country ; that their attachment 
to him, therefore, is not to be like that of other 
fervants to other maſters, for his ſake alone, or for 
his ſake and their own, but for the fake of their 
country -likewife. 

** Craterus loves the king, but Hepheſtion loves 
„Alexander,“ was a ſaying of the latter that has 


been often quoted, but not cenfured as it ought to 


be. Alexander pave the preference to the attach- 
ment of Hepheſtion; but this preference was due 


undoubtedly to that of Craterus. Attachment to a 


private perſon muſt comprehend a great concern for 
his character and his intereſts : but attachment to 
one who is, or may be a king, much more; becauſe 
the character of the latter is more important to him- 
ſelf and others; and becauſe his intereſts are vaſtly 


more complicated with thoſe of his country, and in 


ſome ſort with thoſe of mankind. Alexander him- 
ſelf ſeemed, upon one occaſion, to make the di- 
ſtinction that ſhould be always made between our 
attachments to a prince, and to any private perſon. 
It was when Parmenio adviſed him to accept the 
terms of peace which Darius offered : they were 
great, he thought them ſo ; but he thought, no 
watter for my PRO” whether juſtly or not, that 
it 
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it would be unbecoming him to accept them; there · 
fore he rejected them, but acknowledged, that he 
„ would have done as he was 3 a he 
had been Parmenio.” ? 

As to per ſons who- are not ors a oalbce! in the 
ſituation here ſpoken of, they can do little more 
than proportion their applauſe, and the demonſtra- 
tions of their confidence and affection, to the be- 
nefits they actually receive from the prince on the 
throue, or to the juſt expectations that a ſucceſſor 
gives them. It is of the latter I propoſe to ſpeak 
here particularly, If he gives them thoſe of a good 
reign, we may aſſure ourſelves that they will carry, 
and in this caſe they ought to carry, that applauſe, 
and thoſe demonſtrations of their confidence and af> 
fection, as high as ſuch a prince himſelf can deſire. 
Thus the prince and the people take, in effect, a 
fort of engagement with one another; the prince 
to govern well, and the people to honour and obey 
bim. If he gives them expectations of a bad reign, 
they have this obligation to him at leaſt, that he 
puts them early on their guard. And an obligation 
and an advantage it will be, if they prepare for his 
acceſſion as for a great and inevitable evil; and if 

they guard on every occaſion againſt the ill uk they 
foreſee that he will make of money and power. 

Above all, they ſhould not ſuffer | themſelves to be 
caught in the common ſnare, which is laid under 
ſpecions pretences of * gaining ſuch a prince, ani 
of keeping him by public compliances out of bad 
* hands.” That argument has been preſſed more 
than once, has prevailed, and has been fruitfuloof 
moſt pernicious conſequences, ' None indeed can be 
a more 


more abſurd : it is not unlike the reaſoning of thoſe 
favages who worſhip: the devil, not becauſe they love + 
him or honour him, or expect any good from him, 
but that he may do them no hurt. Nay, it is more 
* abſurd ; for the ſavages ſuppoſe, that the devil bas, 
independently of them, the power to hurt them: 
whereas the others put more power into the hands 
of a prince, becauſe he has already ſome power to 
hurt them; and truſt to the juſtice and gratitude Bs 
one who wants ſenſe, virtue, or both, rather than + 
increaſe and fortify the barriers againſt his folly and 
his vices. 
But the truth is, that men who reaſon + ad 


in this manner, either mean, or elſe are led by ſuch © 
as mean, nothing more than to make a private court 


at the public expence ; who ehuſe to be the iuſtru- 
ments of a bad king, rather than to be out of pow- - 
er; and who are often ſo wicked, that they would 
prefer ſuch a ſervice to that of the beſt of kings. 
Jn fine, theſe reaſons, and every other reaſon for 
providing againſt a bad reign in proſpect, acquire a- 
new force when one weak or wicked prince is, in 
the order of ſucceſſion, to follow another of the 
fame character. Such proviſions indeed are hardeſt 
to be obtained, when they are the moſt neceſſary; 
that is, when the ſpirit of liberty begins to flag in 
a free peopke, and when they become diſpoſed by 
dbabits that have grown inſenſibly upon them, to a 
daſe ſubmiſſion. But they are neceſſary too, even 
when they are eaſieſt to be obtained: that is, when 
the ſpirit of liberty is in full ſtrength, and a diſpo- 
tion to oppoſe all inſtances of male · adminiſtration, 
and 20 reſiſt all attempts on liberty, is univerſal. 
3 
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In both caſes, the endeavours of every man who 
loves his country, will be employed: with inceſſant 
care and conſtancy to obtain them: that good go- 
vernment and liberty may be the better preſerved 
and ſecured: but, in the latter eaſe, for this fur- 
ther reaſon alſo, that the: preſervation. and ſecurity 
of theſe may be provided for, not only better, but 
more conſiſtently with public tranquillity, by conſte- 
tutional methods, and a legal courſe: of oppoſition, 
to the exceſſes of regal or miniſterial pow-er. What 
I os, | upon here might be made extremely plain; 
and 1 think the obſervation would appear to be of 
no ſmall importance: but J ſhould be carried too 
far from my ſubject, and my ſubject will afford me 
matter of more agreeable ſpeculation, * | 

[t is true, that a prince who gives juſt reaſons to ex- 
pect that his reign will be that of a Patriot King, may 
not always meet, and from all perſons, ſuch returns as 
fuch expectations deſerve: but they muſt not hin- 
der either the prince from continuing to give them, 
or the people from continuing to acknowledge them. 
United, none cun hurt them: and if no artifice 
interrupts, no power can defeat the effects of their 
perſeverance It will blaſt many a wicked project, 
keep virtue in countenance, and vice to ſome degree 
at leaſt in awe, Nay, if it ſhould: fail. to have 
theſe effects, if we ſhould even ſuppoſe a good 
prince to-ſuffer with the people, and in ſome mea- 
jure for them, yet many advantages would accrue 
to him: for inſtance, the cauſe of the people he is 
to gavern, and his own cauſe, would be made the 

e by their common enemies He: would feel 
gricvances himſelf as a ſubject, before he had tlie 
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power of impoſing them as a king. He would be 
formed in that ſchool out of which the greateſt and 
the beſt of monarchs have come, the ſchool of af- 
fliction: and all the vices which bad prevailed be- 
fore his reign, would ſerve as ſo many foils to the 


glories of it. But I haſten to ſpeak of the great - 


eſt of all theſe advantages, and of that which -a Pa- 
triot King will eſteem ta be ſuch: whoſe ways of 
thinking and acting to ſo glorious à purpoſe as the 


re · eſtabliſnment of a free conſtitution, when it has 
been ſhook by the iniquity of former — - 
I ſhall endeavour to explain. 

What 1 have here ſaid will paſs among ſome for 
the reveries of a diſtempered brain, at beſt for the 


vain ſpeculations of an idle man, who has loſt ſight ' 
of the world, or who had never ſagacity enough to 
diſcern in government the practicable from the im- 
practicable. Will it not be ſaid, that this is adviſ- 
ing a king to rouſe a ſpirit which may turn againſt 
himſelf ; to reject the ſole expedient of governing 
a limited monarchy with ſucceſs, to labour to con- 
fine, inſtead of Iabouring to extend his power; to 
patch up an old conſtitution, which his people are 
diſpoſed to lay aſide, inſtead of forming a new one 
more agreeable to them, and more advantageous to 


him; to refuſe, in ſhort, to be an abſolute mo- 


narch, when every circumſtance invites him to it? 
All theſe particulars, in every one of which the 


queſtion is begged, will be chus repreſented, and 


| will be then ridiculed as paradoxes fit to be ranked x 
among the mirabilia et inopinata of the ſtoics, and 


ſuch as no man in his ſenſes can maintain in ear 


Theſe judgements, and theſe reaſouings, may be ex- 
pected 
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. peed in an age as futile and as corrupt as ours: 


in an age wherein ſo many betray the cauſe of li- 


berty, and act not only without regard, but in di- 
rect oppoſition to the moſt important intereſts of 
their country; not only occaſionally, by ſurprize, 


by weakneſs, by ſtrong temptation, or ſly ſeduction, 


but conſtantly; ſteadily, - by deliberate choice, and 
in purſuance of principles they avow and propagate : 
in an age when ſo many others ſhrink from the ſer- 
vice of their country, or promote it coolly and un- 
certainly, in ſubordination to their own intereſt and 
bumour, or to thoſe of a party: in an age, when 
to aſſert · the truth is called ſpreading of deluſion, 
and to aſſert the cauſe of liberty and good govern- 
ment, is termed ſowing of ſedition. But I have 
declared already my unconcernedneſs at the cenſure 
or ridicule of ſuch men as theſe; for whoſe ſup- 
poſed abilities I have much well- grounded contempt, 
and againſt: whoſe. real immorality I have as juſt in- 
dignation. 

Let us come thereſore to the bar of reaſon and 
experience, where we ſhall find theſe paradoxes ad- 
mitted as-plain, and almoſt ſelf-evident propoſitions, 
and theſe reveries and vain ſpeculations as important 
truths, confirmed by nn in all ages and al 
countries. 

Machiavel is an aid who ſhould have great 


authority with the perſons likely to oppoſe me. He 


| propoſes to princes the amplification of their power, 
the extent of their 'dominion, and the ſubjection of 
their people, as the ſole odjects of their policy. He 


_ deviſes and recommends all means that tend to theſe 
purpoſes, without the conſideration of any duty ow- ' 


ing 
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ing to God or man, or any regard to the morality 
or immorality of actions. Jet even he declares the 
affectation of virtue to be uſeful to princes: he is fo 
far on my ſide in the preſent queſtion. The only 


difference between us is, I would have the virtue 


real: he requires no more than the appearance 
of it. 


In the tenth chapter of the firſt book of Diſ- 
courſes, he appears convinced, ſuch is the force of 


truth, but how conſiſtently with himſelf let others 


determine, that the ſupreme glory of a prince ac- 
crues to him who eſtabliſhes good government and 
a free conſtitution ; and that a prince, ambitions of 


fame, muſt wiſh to come into poſſeſſion of a diſor- 


dered and corrupted ſtate, not to finiſh the wicked 
work that others have begun, and to compleat the 
ruin; but to {top the progreſs of the firſt, and 
to prevent the laſt. He thinks this not only 
the true way to fame, but to ſecurity and quiet; 
as the contrary I-ads, for here is no third way, and 
à prince mult make his option between theſe two, 
not only to infamy, but to danger and to perpetual 
diſquietude. He repreſents thoſe who might eſta- 
bliſh a commonwealth or a legal monarchy, and who 


chuſe to improve the opportunity of eſtabliſhing 


tyranny, that is, monarchy without any rule of law, 
as men who are deceived by falſe notions of good, 


and falſe appearances of glory, and who are in ef- 
fect blind to their true intereſt in every reſpect : 


Ne fe auvegono per queſto partito quanta fama, quan» 


ta gloria, quanto honore, ficurta, quiete, con ſatisfa- 
tione d animo e fuggono, et in quanta infamia, vitu 


. perio, biafſimo, pericolb et inquietudine incorrono. He 
| touches 
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touches another advantage which patriot princes 
reap : and in that he contradicts flatly the main 
point, on which his half-taught ſcholars inſiſt, He 
denies, that ſuch princes diminiſh 'their power by 


circumſcribing it; and affirms, with truth-on his 
| fide, chat Timoleon, and others of the ſame cha- 


rater whom he had cited, poſſeſſed as great au- 
thority in their country, with every other advantage 
beſides, as Dionyſius er Phalaris had acquired, with 
the loſs of all thoſe advantages. Thus far Machia- 
vel reaſons juſtly ; but he takes in only a part of 


bis ſubject, and confines. himſelf to thoſe motives” 


that ſhould determine a wiſe prince to maintain li- 
berty, ' becauſe it is his intereſt to do ſo. He riſes 
no higher than the conſideration of mere intereſt, 


of fame, of ſecurity, of quiet, and of power, all 


perſonal to the prince: and by ſuch motives alone 
even his favourite Borgia might*bave been determin- 
ed, to affect the virtues of a patriot prince: more 
than which this great doctor in political knowledge 

would not have required of him. But he is far from 
going up tõ that motive which ſhould above all deter- 
mine a good prince to hold this conduct, becauſe it 
is his duty to do ſo; a duty that he owes to God 
by one law, and to his people by another. Now 
it is with this that 1 ſhall begin what I intend to 


offer concerning the ſyſtem of principles and conduct 


by which a patriot king will govern himſelf and his 
people. I ſhall not only begin higher, but deſcend 
into more detail, and keep ſtill in my eye the ap- 
plication of the whole to the conſtitution of Great 
Britain, even to the preſent ſtate of our nation, and 
temper of our people, 

Vol. IV. X I thiok 
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I think enough has been already fad, to eſtabliſh 
the firſt and true principles of monarchical, and in- 
deed of every other kind of government : and I 
Vill ſay with confidence, that no principles but theſe, 
and ſuch as theſe, can be advanced, which deſerve 
to be treated ſeriouſly, though Mr. Locke conde- 
ſcended to examine thoſe of Filmer, more out of 
regard to the prejudices of the time, than to the 
importance of the work. Upon ſuch foundations 
-we muſt conclude, that ſince men were directed by. 
nature to form ſocieties, becauſe they cannot by their 
nature ſubſiſt without them, nor in a ſtate of indi- 
viduality: and ſince they were directed in like man- 
ner to eſtabliſh governments, becauſe ſocieties can- 
not be maintained without them, nor ſubſiſt in a 
Nate of anarchy ; the ultimate end of all - gevern- 
ments is the good of the people, for whoſe ſake 
they were made, and without whoſe : conſent they 
could not have been made. In forming ſocieties, 
and ſubmitting to government, men give up part of 
that liberty to which they are all born, and all a- 
like. But why ? Is government incompatible with 
a full enjoyment of liberty? By no means. But 
becauſe popular liberty, without - government, will 
degenerate into licence, as government, without ſuf- 
ficient liberty, will degenerate into tyranny, they 
are. mutually. neceſſary to each other, good govern- 
ment to ſupport legal liberty, -and legal liberty to 
preſerve good goverament. 

I ſpeak not here of people, if any ſuch there are, 
who have been ſavage or ſtupid enough to ſubmit to 
tyranny by original contract; nor of thoſe nations 
on whom tyranny has ſtolen as it were impercepti- 

bly 
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bly, or been impoſed by violence, and ſettled by 
preſcription. I ſhall exerciſe no political caſuiſtry 
about the rights of ſuch kings, and the obligations 
of ſuch people. Men are to take their lots, per- 
haps, in governments as in climates, to fence againſt 
the inconveniencies of both, and to bear what they 
cannot alter. But I: ſpeak of people who have 
been wiſe and happy enough to eſtabliſh, and to pre- 
ſerve, free conſtitutions of goverument, as the peo- 
ple of this iſland have done- To theſe therefore 
1 fay, that their kings are under the moſt” facred 
obligations. that human law can create, and divine 
law authorize, to defend and maintain, in the firſt 
place, and preferably to every other conſideration, 
the freedom of ſach conſtitutious. | 

The good of the people is the ultimate and true 
end of government.” Governors are therefore ap- 
poiated for this end, and the civil conſtitution which 
appoints them; and inveſts them with their power, 
is determined to do ſo by that law of nature and 
reaſon, which has determined the end of govern- 
ment, and which admits this form of government 
as the proper mean of arriving at it. Now the 
greateſt good of a people is their liberty: and in 
the caſe here referred to, the people has judged it 
fo, and provided for it accordingly: Liberty is to 
the collective body, what health is to every indivi- 
dual body. Without hralth no pleaſnre can be taſt- 
ed by man: without liberty no happineſs can be 
enjoyed by ſociety. The obligation, therefore, to 
defend and maintain the freedom of ſuch con- 
ſtirations, will appear moſt OP ta patriot 
king. 

Ka: - - Kings 
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Kings who have weak underſtandings, bad hearts, 


and ſtrong prejudices, and all theſe, as it often hap- 


pens, inflamed by their paſſions, and rendered in- 


curable by their ſelf-conceit and preſumption ; ſuch 


| Kings are apt to imagine, and they conduct them- 
ſelves ſo as to make many of their ſubjects imagine, 
that the king and the people in free governments are 
rival powers, who ſtand in competition with one 
another, who have different intereſts, and muſt of 
courſe have different views: that the rights and 
privileges of the people are ſo many ſpoils taken 
from the right and prerogative of the crown ; ,and 
that the rules and laws made for the exerciſe. and 
ſecurity of the former, are ſo many diminutions of 
their dignity, and reſtraints on their power. | 
A patriot king will ſee all this in a far different 
and much truer light. The canſtitution will be 
conſidered by him as one law, conſiſting of twa 


tables, containing the rule of his government, and 
the meaſure of his ſubjects obedience ; or as one 


ſyſtem compoſed of different parts and powers, but 
all duly proportioned to one another, and conſpiring 


by their harmony to the perfection of the whole. 


He will make one, and but one diſtinction between 
his rights and thoſe of his people: he will look on 
his to be a truſt, and theirs a property. He will 
diſcern, that he can have a right to no more than 
is truſted to him by the conſtitution : and that his 


people, who had an original right to the whole by. 


the law of nature, can have the ſole indefeaſible 
right to any part; and really have ſuch a right to 
that part which they have reſerved to themſelves. 


In fine, the conſtitution will be reverenced by him 


'as 
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as the law of God and of man; the force of which 
binds the king as much as the meaneſt ſubject, and 


the reaſon of which binds him much more. 


Thus he will think, and on theſe principles he 


will act, whether he come to the throne by imme- 
diate or remote election. I ſay remote; for in he · 


reditary monarchies, where men are not elected, 
families are: and therefore ſome authors would have 


it believed, that when a family has been once ad- 


mitted, and an hereditary right to the crown re- 
cognized in it; that right cannot be forfeited, nor 


that throne- become - vacant, as long as any heir of 


the family remains:» How much more agreeably to 
truth and to common ſenſe would theſe authors have 
written, if they had maintained, that every prince 
who comes to a crown in the couſe of ſucceſſion, 
were he the laſt of five hundred, comes to it under 
the ſame conditions under which the -firft took it, 


whether expreſſed or implied? as well as under 


thoſe, if any ſuch there be, which have been ſince 


made by legal authority: and that royal blood can 


0 


give no right, nor length of ſucceſſion any preſcrip- 
tion, againſt the conſtitution of a government? 


The firſt and the laſt hold by the ſame tenure: . 
mention this the rather, becauſe 1 have an im 

perfect remembrance, that ſome ſcribler was em- 

ployed, or employed himſelf, to aſſert the heredi- 


tary right of the preſent royal family. A taſk ſo 


unneceſſary to any good purpoſe, that I believe a 
ſuſpicion aroſe of its having been deſigned for a bad 
one. A patriot king will never countenance. ſuch 
impertinent fallacies, nor -deign to lean on broken 
reeds, - He knows that his _ is founded on the 
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laws of God and man, that none can ſhake it Ha 
himſelf, and that his own virtue is ſufficient; to 


maintain it againſt all oppoſition. 
| have dwelt the longer on the firſt and * 


principles of monarchical government, and have re- 


curred the oftener to them; becauſe it ſzems to me 
that they are the ſeeds of patriotiſm, which muſt 
be ſowed as ſoon as poſſible in the mind of a prince, 
leſt their growth ſhould be checked by rank luxu- 
riant weeds, which are apt to abound in, ſuch ſoils, 
and under which no crop of kingly virtues can eves 
flouriſn. A prince, who does not know the true 
principles, cannot propoſe to himſelf the true ends 


of government; and he, who does not propoſe 


them, will never direct his conduct ſteadily to them. 
There is not a deeper, nor a finer obſervation, in 


all my Lord Bacon's works, than one which I ſhall 


apply and paraphraſe on this occaſion, The moſt 
compendious, the moſt noble, and the moſt effec- 
tual remedy which can be oppoſed to the uncertain 
and irregular | motions of the human mind, agitated 
by various paſſions, allured by various temptations, 
inclining ſometimes towards a ſtate of moral per- 
fection, and oftener even in the beſt towards a ſtate 
of moral depravation, is this. We muſt chuſe be- 
times ſuch virtuous objects as are proportioned to 
the means we have of purſuing them, and as be- 
long particularly to the ſtations we are in, and to 
the duties of thoſe ſtations. We muſt determine 
and fix our minds in ſuch manner upon them, that 
the purſuit of them may become the buſineſs, and 
the attainment of them the end of our whole lives, 
Thus we ſhall imitate the great operations of na- 

| ture, 
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ture, and not the feeble, ſlow, and imperfect ope- 
rations of art. We muſt not proceed, in forming 
the moral character, as a flatuary proceeds in form - 
ing a ſtatue, who works ſometimes on the face, 
ſometimes on one part, and ſometimes on another : 
but we muſt proceed, and it is in our power to 
proceed, as nature does ia forming -a flower, an 
animal, or any other of her productions; rudimenta 
fartium omnium ſemul zarit et praducit. She throws 
out altogether, and at once, the whole ſyſtem of 
*« every being, and the rudiments of all the parts.” 
'The vegetable or the animal grows in bulk, and in- 
creaſes in ſtrength 3 but is the ſame from the firſt, 
Juſt ſo our patriot king muſt be a patriot from the 
fiſt. He muſt be ſuch in reſolution, before he 
grows ſuch in practice. He muſt fix at once the 
general principles and ends of all his actions, and 
determine that his whole conduct ſhall be regulated 
by them, and directed to them. When he has done 
this, he will have turned, by one great effort, the 
bent of his mind fo ſtrongly towards the perfection 

of a kingly character, that he will exerciſe with eaſe 
and as it were by a natural determination, all the | 
virtues of it ; which will be ſuggeſted to him on 
cvery accafion by the principles wherewith his mind 
is imbued, and by thoſe ends that are the conſtant 
objects of his attention, 

Let us then, ſee in, what manner, and with what 
effect he will do this, upon the greateſt occaſion he 
can have of exerciſing theſe virtues, the maintain- 
ance of liberty, and the re- eſtabliſhment of. a free 
conſlitativn. 
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The freedom of a conſtitution reſts on two points. 
The orders of it are one: ſo Machiavel calls them, 
and I know not how to call them more ſignificantly, 
He means not only the forms and cuſtoms, - but the 
different claſſes and aſſemblies of - men, - with diffe-. - 
rent powers and privileges attributed to them, which 
are eſtabliſhed in the ſtate, The ſpirit and, charac- 
ter of the people are the other. On the: mutual 
conformity and harmony of theſe the preſervation of 
liberty depends. To take away, or eſſentially to - 
alter the former, cannot be brought to paſs, - whilſt 
the latter remains in original purity and vigor ; nor - 
can liberty be deſtroyed by this method, unlefs the 
attempt be made with a military force ſufficient to 

conquer the nation, which would not ſubmit in this 
caſe till it was conquered, nor with much ſecurity . 
to the conqueror even then. But theſe orders of 
the ſtate may be eſſentially altered, and ſerve more 
effectually to the deſtruction of liberty, than the 
taking of them away would ſerve, if the 1 and 

character of the people are loſt . 

Now this method of deftroying liberty is the moſt 
dangerous on many accounts, particularly on this; 
that even the reign of the weakeſt prince, and the 
policy of the weakeſt miniſtry, may effect the de- 
ſtruction, when circumſtances are favourable to this 
method. If a people is growing corrupt, there is no 
need of capacity to contrive, nor of inſinuation to gain, 
nor of planſibility to ſeduce, nor of eloquence to per- 
ſuade, nor of authority to impoſe, nor of courage to at- 
tempt. The moſt implacable, aukward, ungracious, 
ſhocking, profligate and. timorous wretches, inveſted | 
with power, and maſters of the parks, will be ſufficient - 

for. 
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for the work, when the people are complices in it. 


Luxury is rapacious ; let them feed it: the more 


it is fed, the more profuſe it will grow. Want is 
the conſequence of profuſion, venality of want, and 
dependance of venality. By this progreſtion,” the 
firſt men of a nation will become the penſioners of 
the leaſt ; and he who has talents, the moſt impli- 
cit tool to him who has none, The diſtemper will 
ſoon deſcend, not indeed to make a depolite be- 
low, and to remain there, but to pervade the whole. 
body. 

It may ſeem a ee but it is perhaps a true, 


propoſition, that ſuch a king, and ſuch a miniſtry, 


are more likely to begin and to purſue with ſucceſs, 
this method of deſtroying a free conſtitution of go- 


vernment, than à king and a miniſtry that were 


held in great eſteem would be. This very eſteem 


might put many on their guard agaioſt the latter , 


but the former may draw from contempt the advan- 
tage of not being feared: and an advantage this is 
in the begiuning of corruption. Men are willing to 
excuſe, not only to others, but to themſelves, the 


lu ſt ſteps they take in vice, and eſpecially in vice 


that affects the public, and whereof the public has 


a right to complain; Thoſe therefore who might 


withſtand corruption in one- caſe, from a. perſuaſion 
that the conſequence was too certain to leave them 
any excuſe, may yield to it when they can fatter 
themſelves, and endeavour to flatter others, that li- 
bcrty cannat be deſtroyed, nor the conſtitution be 
demoliſhed by ſuch hands as hold the ſcepter, and 
guide the reins of the adminiſtra:ion. But alas! 
the flattery is grois, and the cxcuſe without colour. 

he Theſe 
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Theſe men may ruin their country; but they cans 
not impoſe on any, unleſs it be on themſelves. Nor 
will even this impoſition on themſelves be long ne- 
ceſſary. Their conſciences will be foon ſeared, by 
habit and by example: and they who wanted an 
excuſe to begin, will want none to continue, and 
to compleat the tragedy of their country. Old men 
will outlive the ſhame of loſing liberty, and young 
men will ariſe who know not that it ever exiſted. 
A ſpirit of flavery will oppoſe and oppreſs the ſpirit - 
of liberty, and ſeem at leaſt to be the genius of the 
nation. Such too it will become in time, when cor- 
reption has once grown to this height, ualeſs the 
progreſs of it can be interrupted: 7 
How ineſtimable a bleſſing, . therefore, muſt the 
ſucceſſion of a patriot king be eſteemed in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as theſe, which would be a bleſſing, and 
a great one too, in any other? He, and he alone, 
can ſave a country whoſe ruin is ſo far advanced. 
The utmoſt that private men can do, who remaia 
untainted by the general contagion, is to keep the 
ſpirit of liberty alive in a few breaſts; to proteſt 
againſt what they cannot hinder, and to claim on 
every occaſion what they cannot by their. own ſtrength - 
recover. 
Machiavel has REST in the diſcourſes before. 
cn, this queſtion ; * Whether, when the people 
are grown corrupt, a free government can be 
* maintained, if they enjoy it; or - eſtabliſhed, if 
* they enjoy it not?” And upon the whole mat- 
ter he concludes for the difficulty, or rather the 
impoſſibility, of ſucceeding in either caſe, It will 
be worth while to obſerve his way of reaſoning. 
He 
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He aſſerts very truly, and proves by the example of 


the Roman commonwealth, that thoſe orders which 
are proper to maintain liberty, whilſt, a people re- 
main uncorrupt, become improper and hurtful to 


liberty when a-people is grown corrupt. To re- 


medy this abuſe, new laws alone will not be ſuffi- 
cient, Theſe orders therefore muſt be changed, ac- 


cording to him, and the conſtitution muſt be adap- 


ted to the depraved manners of the people. He 


ſhews, that ſuch a change in the orders, and con- 


ſtitnent; parts of the government, is impracticable, 
whether the attempt be made by gentle and ſlow, 
or by violent and . precipitate meaſures: and from 
thence he concludes, that a free commonwealth can 
neither be maintained by a corrupt people, nor be 
eſtabliſhed among them. But he adds, that ** if 


this can poſſibly be done, it muſt be done by 


drawing the conſtitution to the monarchical form 


of government ;” acchiorhe quelli huomini i quali 


dalle leggi non poſſono efſere corretti, fuſſero da una 
podefla, in qualehe modo, frenati. ** That a cor- 
** rupt people, -whem law cannot correct, may be 


' © reſtrained and corrected by a kingly power.” Here 


is the higge on which the whole turns. 

Another advantage that a free monarchy has over 
all other forms of free government, beſides the ad- 
vantage of being more eaſily and more uſefully tem- 


pered with ariſtocratical and democratical powers, 


which is mentioned above, is this: Thoſe govern- 
ments are made up of different parts, and are apt 


to be disjointed by the ſhocks to which they are 


expoſed : but a free monarchical government is more 
compact, becauſe there is a part the more, that keeps, 


| like the key-ſtone of a.vault the whole building to- 


gether. 
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gether. They cannot be mended in a ſtate of cor- 


; ruption, they muſt be in effe& conſtituted anew, 


and in that attempt they may be diſſolved for ever: 
but this is not the caſe of a free monarchy. To 
preſerve liberty by new laws, and new fchemes of 
government, - whilſt the corruption of a people con- 
finues and grows, is abſolutcly impoſſible every 
Where : but to reſtore and preſerve it under old 
laws, and an old conſtitution, ' by reinfuſing into 
the minds ef men the ſpirit of this conſtitution, is 
not only poſſible, but is, in a particular manner, 
cafy ta a king. A corrupt commonwealth remains 
without remedy, though all the orders and forms 
of it ſubſiſt: a free monarchical government cannot 
remain abſolutely fo, as long as the orders and forms 
of the conſtitution ſubſiſt. Theſe alone are indeed 
nothing more than the dead letter of freedom, or 
maſks of liberty, In the firſt character they ſerve 
to no good purpoſe whatſoever: in the ſecond, 
they ſerve to a bad one, becauſe tyranny, or go- 

vernment by will, becomes more ſevere, and more 
ſecure, under their diſguiſe, than it would if it 
was barefaced and avowed. But a king can, ea - 
ſily to himſelf, and without violence to his people, 
renew the ſpirit of liberty in their minds, quicken 
this dead letter, and. pull off this maſk, | 

As ſoon as corruption ceaſes to be an expedi- 
ent of government, and it will ceaſe to be ſuch, 
as ſoon as a patriot king is raiſed to the throne, 


the panacea is applied; the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tution revives of courſe; and, as faſt as it revives, 


the orders and forms of the conſtitution are re- 
ſtored to their primitive integrity, and become 
what they were intended to be; real barriers a- 


gainſt 
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againſt arbitrary power, not blinds nor maſks under 
which tyranny may lie concealed. « Depravation of 
manners expoſed the conſtitution to ruin; reforma- 
tion will ſecure it. Men decline eaſily from virtue; 
for there is a devil too in the political ſy tem, a con · 
Rant tempter at hand: a patriot king will want rei · 
ther power nor inclination to caſt out this devil, 
to make the temptation ceaſe, and to deliver his 
ſubjects if not from the guilt, yet from the conſe- 
guence, of their fall. Under him, they will not 
only ceaſe to do evil, but learn to do well; for by 
rendering public virtue and real capacity the ſole 
means of acquiring any degree of power or profit in 
the ſtate, he will ſet the paſſions of their hearts on 
the ſide of liberty and good government. A patriot 
king is the moſt powerful of all reformers ; for he is 
himſelt a fort of ſtanding mircale, fo rarely ſeen and 
fo little underſtood, that the ſure effects of his aps 
pearance will be admiration and love in every honeſt 
breaſt, confuſion and terror to every guilty con- 
ſcieuce, but ſubmiſſion and reſignation in all. A 
new people will ſeem to ariſe with a new king. In- 
numerable metamorphoſes, like thoſe which poets 
feign, will happen in every deed: and while men- 
are conſcious that they are the fame individuals, the 
difference of their ſentiments will almoſt, perſuade: 
them that they are changed into different beings. - * 
- But that we may not expect more from ſuch a 
king than even he can perform, it is neceſſary to 
premiſe another general obſervation, after which I 
ſhall deſcend into ſome that will be more particular. 
Abſolute ſtability is. not to be expected in any 
thing human; for that which exiſts immutably exiſts 
-  Yot IVF, £5 nn 8E alone 
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alone neceſſarily, and this attribute. of the Su- 


preme Being can neither belong to man, nor to 
the works of man. The beſt inſtituted govern- 
ments, like the beſt inſtituted animal bodies, carry 
in them the ſeeds of their deſtrudtion: and though 
they grow and improve for a time, they will ſoon 
* tend viſibly to their diſſolution. , Every hour they 
lire is an hour the leſs that they have to live. All 
that can be done therefore to prolong the duration 
of a good government, is to draw it back, on every 
favourable occaſion, to the firſt good principles on 
which it was founded. When theſe occaſions hap- 
. pens often, and are well improved, ſuch govern- 
ments are proſperous and durable. When they 
happen ſeldom, or are ill improved, theſe political 
bodies live in pain or in languour, and die ſoon, 


A patriot king affords one of the occaſions I men- 


tion. in a free monarchical ſtate, and the very beſt 
that can happen. It ſhould be improved, like ſnatches 
of fair weather at ſea, to repair the damages ſuſtain- 
ed in the laſt ſtorm, and to prepare to reſiſt the 
next. For ſuch a king cannot ſecure to his people 
2a ſucceſſion of princes like himſelf, He will do all 
he can towards it, by his example and by his in- 
ſtruction. But after all, the royal mantle will not 
.convey the ſpirit of patriotiſm into another king, as 
the mantle of Elijah did the gift of prophecy into 
another prophet. The utmoſt he can do, and that 
which deſerves the utmoſt gratitude from his ſub- 
jects, is to reſtore good government, to revive the 
ſpirit of it, and to maintain and confirm both, dur- 
ing the whole ,courſe of his reign. The reſt his 
people muſt do for themſelves. If they do not, 
they will have none but: themſelves to blame + if 

5 they 
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they do; they will have the principal obligation to 


him. la all events, they will have been free men 


one reigu the longer by his means, and perhaps more . 
fince he will leave them much better prepared and 
diſpoſed to defend their liberties, than be found 

This general-obſervation being made, let us now- 
deſcend, in ſome detail, to the particular ſteps and 
meaſures that ſuch a king muſt purſue, to merit a 
much nobler title than all thoſe-which' many princes 
of the weſt, as well as the eaſt, are ſo proud to 
accumulate. 

Firſt then, he muſt begin to- govern as ſoon as 
he begins to reign. For the very firſt Reps be makes 
in govertment will give the firſt impreſſion, and as 
it were che prelage of his reign; aud may be of- 
great importance in many other veſpects beſides that” 
of opinion and reputation. His firſt care will be, 
no. doubt, to purge his court, and to call into the 
adminiſtration ſuch men, as he can aſſure himſelf - 
will ferve on the fame principles = he in- 
tends: to govern. 

As to the firſt point; if the W reign has 


been bad, we know how be will find the court com - 


poſed. The men in power will be ſome of thoſe - 
adventurers, buſy and bold, who thruſt and crowd - 
themſelves early into the intrigue of party and the 
management of affairs of ſtate, often without true 
ability, always without true ambition, or even the 
appearances of virtue: who mean nothing more than 
what is called making a fortune, the acquiſttion of 
wealth to fatisfy avarice, and of titles and ribbands 
to ſatisfy vanity, Such as theſe are ſure to be em- 
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ployed by a weak, or a wicked king: they impoſs 
on the firſt, and are choſen by the laſt. Nor is it 


marvellous that they are ſo, ſince every other want 


is ſupplied. in them by the want of good principles 
and a good conſcience ; and ſince theſe defects be- 


come miniſterial perfections, in a reign when mea- 


ſures are purſued and deſigns carried on that every 
honeſt man will diſapprove. All the proſtitutes who 
{et themſclves to ſale, all the locuſts who devour 
the land, with crowds of ſpies, paraſites and ſyco- 
phants, will ſurround the throne under the patro- 
nage of ſuch miniſters; and whole ſwarms of little 


noiſome, nameleſs inſects will hum and buzz in eve- 


ry corner of the court. Sach miniſters will be caſt 
off, and ſuch abettors of a miniſtry will be chaſed 

wa together, and at once, by a patriot king. 
Some of them perbaps will be abandoned by bmg 
not to party fury, but to national juſtice; not to 
ſate private reſentments, and to ſerve particular in- 
tereſts, but to make ſatisfaction for wrongs done to 
their country, and to ſtand as examples of terror to 
future adminiſtrations. Clemency makes, no doubt, 
an amiable part of the character I attempt to draw; 
but clemency to be a virtue, muſt have its bounds 
like other virtues, and ſurely theſe bounds are ex- 
teaded enough by a maxim I have read ſomewhere, 
that frailties ond even vices may be paſſed over, bur 
not enormous crimes : multa donanda * 8 

fed dananda vitia, non portenta. * 
Among the bad company with which ſuch a court 
will abound, may be reckoned a fort of men too 
low to be much regarded, and too high to be quite 
n: gleted ; the lumber of every adminiſtration, the 
furniture 
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furniture of every court. Theſe gilt carved things 
are ſeldom anſwerable for more than the men on a 
cheſs- board, who, are moved about at will, and on 


whom the conduct of the game is not 10 be charg- 
ed. Some of cheſe every prince muſt have about 


him. The pageantry of a court requires that he 


ſhould, and this - pageantry, like many other deſpi- - 


cable things, ought not to be laid aſide. But as 


— 


much ſameneſs as there may appear in the characters 


of this fort - of men, there is one diſtinction that 
will be made, whenever a good prince ſucceeds to 


the throne after an: iniquitous adminiſtration : the 


— 


diſtintion 1 mean is, between thoſe who: have affec- 


ted to dip themſelves deeply in precedent: iniquities, 


and thoſe who have had the virtue to keep-aloot - 


from them, or the good luck not to be called to 


any ſhare in them. And thus much n 
point, that of purging his court. 


As to the ſecond, that of calling to' his admigi- . 
ſtration ſuch men as he can aſſure himſelf” will ſerve -- 


on the fame principles on which he intends to go- 


vern, there is no need to enlarge much upon it. A 


good prince will no more chuſe ill men, than a2 
wiſe prince will chuſe fools. Deception in one caſe 
is indeed more eaſy than in the other; becauſe a a 
knave may be an artfuł hypocrite, whereas a filly . 


fellow can never impoſe himſelf for a man of ſenſe. 


And leaſt of all, in a country like ours, can either 


of theſe deceptions happen, if any degree of the diſ- 


cernment of ſpirits de employed to chuſe. The + 
reaſon is, decauſe every man here, ho ſtands for- 
ward enough in rank and reputation to be called to 


the councils-of his king, maſt have giver proofs be- 
3 3 fore 


* 
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fore · hand of his patriotiſm as. well as of; bis. capaci- 
ty, if he has either, aner to determine his ge⸗ 
neral character. 5 
There is, however, one  diſtinQion to be Ger | 
as to the capacity of miniſters, on which I will ins 
fiſt a little: becauſe I think it very important at all 
times, particularly ſo at this time; and becauſe it 
eſcapes obſervation moſt commonly. The diſtincy | 
tion I mean is that between a cunning man and a 
wiſe man: and this diſtinction is built on a manifeſ} 
difference in nature, how imperceptible ſoever it 
may become to weak eyes,. or to eyes that look at 
their, object through the falſe medium of cuſtom and 
habit. My Lord Bacon ſays, that cunning is left- 
handed or crooked wiſdom; I would rather ſay 
that it is a part, but the loweſt part of wiſdom ; 
employed alone by ſome, becauſe they have not the 
other parts to employ : and by ſome, becauſe it is 
as much as they want, within thoſe bounds. of ac- 
tion which they preſcribe to themſelves, and ſuffi» 
cient to the ends that they propoſe. The differ- 
ence ſeems to conſiſt in degree and application, ra- 
ther than in kind. Wiſdom is neither left-handed, 
nor crooked : but t. e heads of ſome. men contain 
little, and the hearts of others employ, it wrong. 
To uſe my Lord Bacon's own compariſon, the cun- 
ning man knows how to pack the cards, the wile 
man how to play the game better : but it would be 
of no uſe. to the firſt to pack the cards, if his know: 
Jedge ſtopped here, and he had no ſkill in the game; 
nor to the ſecond, to play the game better, if he 
did not know how to pack the cards, that he might 
unpack them by new figs. loferior wiſdom or 


cunning 
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cunning may get the better. of folly; but ſuperiot 
and cunning: have often the ſame objects; but a 
wiſe man will have more and greater in his view. 
The leaſt will not fill his ſoul, nor ever become the 
principal there ; but will be purſued in ſabſervieney; 
in ſubordination at leaſt, to the other. Wiſdom 
and cunning, may, employ ſometizacs: the ſame; means 
too: but the wiſe man ſtoops to theſe means, and 
the other cannot riſe above them. Simulation and 
diſſimulation for inſtance are the chief arts of 'cuns 
ning: the firſt will be eſteemed always by a wiſe 
man unworthy of him, and will be therefore avoid- 
ed by bim, in every poſlible caſe ; for, to reſume 
my Lord Bacon's compariſon, Gmulation is put on 


that we may look into the cards of another, wheres * 


as diſſimulation -intends nothing more than to hide 
our own. Simulation is a ſtiletto, not only au of- 
fenſive, but an unlawful weapon; and the uſe of 
it may be rarely, very rarely, excuſed, but never 
juſtified, - Diſſimulation is a ſhield, as ſecrecy is ar- 
mour : and it is no more poſſible to preſerve ſecres 
cy in the adminiſtration of public affairs without 
ſome degree of diſſimulation, than it is to ſucceed 
in it without ſecrecy. , Thoſe two arts of cunning 
are like the alloy mingled. with pure ore. A little 
is neceſſary and will not debaſe the coin below its 
proper ſtandard ; but if more than that little be 
em ployed, the coin loſes its a and the coin 
er his credit. - 
We may obſerve ach the ſame 1 de 
tween wiſdom and cunning, both as to the objects 
they propoſe, and to the means they ewploy, as we | 
| obſerve 
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obſerve between the viſual powers of different men. 
One fees diſtinctiy the objects that are near to him, 
Meir immedime retations, and their direct tenden- 
eies; and a ſſin like this ſerves well enough the 
purpoſe of thoſe who concern themſelves no further. 
The comming miniſter is one of thoſe: he neither 
ſees nor is Concerned to fee any further, than his 
perſonal intereſts, and the ſupport of his adminiſtra- 
nion require. If fach a man overcomes 'any actual 
Uſfficuhy, avoids any immediate diſtreſs, or, with- 
out doing either of theſe effectually, gains a little 
time, by all the low artifice which cunning is ready to 
ſuggeſt and baſeneſs of mind to employ; he triumphs, 
and is flattered by his mercernary train on the great 
event, which amounts often to no more than this, 
that he got into diſtreſs by one ſeries of faults, and 
out of it by another. The wiſe miniſter ſees; and 
is concerned to ſee further, . becauſe government has 
a further coneern : he ſees the objects that are diſ- 
tant as well as thoſe that are near, and all their re- 
mote relations, and even their indirect tendencies. 
He thinks of fame as well as of applauſe, and pre- 
fers that, whieh to be enjoyed muſt be given, to 
that Which may be bought. He conſiders his ad- 
miniſtration as a ſingle day in the great year of go- 
vernment ; but as a day chat is affected by thoſe 
which went before, and that muſt affect thoſe which 
are to fellow. He combines therefore and com- 
pares all theſe objects, relations, and ' tendencies, 
and the judgment he makes on an entire, not a par- 
tial ſurvey of them, is the rule of | his conduct. 


That fcheme of the reaſon of ſtate Which lies open 
d. 6— the great princi- 


ples 
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ples of government, and all the great- intereſt of his 
country: ſo that as he prepares ſome events, he 
prepares againſt others, whether they be likely to 
happen during his adminiſtration, or in ſome fu 
ture tim. 

Many reflections might be ay to theſe, ns 
many examples be brought to illuſtrate hema. Some 
I could draw from the men I have ſeen at the head 
of buſineſs, and make very ſtrong contraſts of men 
of great wiſdom with thoſe of meer cunning. . But 
J conclude this head, that I ny res to another 
of no leſs importance. | 
Jo eſpouſe no party, but to govern like 15 com- 
mon father of his people, is ſo eſſential to the cha- 
racter of a patriot king, that he who does otherwiſe, 
forfeits the title. It is the peculiar privilege and 
glory of this character, that princes who. maintain 
it, and they alone, are ſo far from the neceſſity, 
that they are not expoſed to the temptation, of go- 
verning by a party: which muſt always end in the 
government of a faction; the faction of the prince 
if he has ability, the faction of his miniſters if he 
has not, and either one way or other in the oppreſ- 
ſion of the people. For faction is to party what 
the ſuperlative is to the poſitive : party is a politi- 
cal evil, and factior, is the worſt of all parties. The 
true image of a free people, governed by a patriot 
king, is that of a patriarchal family, where the head 
and all the members are united by one common in- 
tereſt, and animated by one common ſpirit; and 
where, if any are perverſe enough to have another, 
they will be ſoon borne down by the ſuperiority of 
thoſe who have * ſame; and far from making a 


diviſion, 
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diviſion, they will but confirm the union of the Title 
Kate. That to approach as near as poſſible to theſe 
ideas. of perfect government, and ſocial happineſs 
under it, is deſireable in every ſtate, no man will 
be abſurd enough to deny. The ſole queſtion is 
therefore, how near to them it is poſſible to attain? 
For, if this attempt be not abſolutely impraRticable, | 
all the views of a patriot king will be directed to 
make it ſacceed. Inſtead of abetting the-diviſions- - 
of his people, he will endeavour to unite them, and 
to be himſelf the centre of their union: inftead of 
putting himſelf at the head of one party in order to 
| govern bis people, he will put himſelf at the head of 
his people in order to govern, or more properly to- 
ſabdue all parties. Now, to arrive at this deſirable 
union, and to maintain it, will be found more Gift- 
eult in ſome caſes an in others, but abſolutely im- 
pollible in none, to a wife and good prince. | 
If his people are ulted-in their 'fobmilfion "to - | 
kim, and in their attachment to 'the eſtabHiſlied go - 
vernment, he muſt not only eſpouſe but creute a 
party, in order to govern by one: and what ſhould 
tempt bim to purſue fo wild a meaſure? A prince 
who aims at more power than the conſtitutien gives 
him, may be fo tempted ; becauſe he may hope to 
obtain in the diſorders of the ſlate what cannot be 
obtamed in quiet times; and becauſe contending 
parties will give What a nation will not. Parties, 
even before they degenerate into abſolute factions, 
are ſtill numbers: of men aſſociated together for cer- 
tain purpoſes, and certain intereſts, which are not, 
or which are not allowed to be thoſe of the com- 
munity by others. A more dn or perſonal in- 
tereſt 
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tereſt comes but too ſoon, and too often, to be ſu- 
peradded, and to grow predominant in them: and 
when it does ſo, whatever occaſions or. principles 
began to form them, the ſame logic prevails in them 
that prevails in every church. The intereſt of the 
ſtate is ſuppoſed to be that of the party, as the ia · 
tereſt of religion is ſuppoſed to be that of the church: 
and, with this pretence or prepoſſeſſion, the inte- 
tereſt of the ſtate becomes, like that of religion, a 
remote conſideration, is never purſued for its own 
fake, and is often facrificed to the other, A king, 
therefore, who has ill deſigns to carry on, muſt en- 
deavour to divide au united people; and, by blend - 
ing or ſeeming to blend his intereſts with that of a 
party, he may ſucceed perhaps; and his party and 
he may ſhare the ſpoils of a ruined nation: but 
ſuch a party is then become a faction, ſuch a 
king is a tyrant, and ſuch a government-is a con- 
ſpiracy. A patriot king muſt renounce his cha- 
rater to have ſuch deſigns, or act againſt his 
own deſigns to purſue ſuch methods. Both are too 
abſurd to be ſuppoſed. It remains therefore, that 
as all the good ends of government are molt attain- 
able in an united ſtate, and as the diviſions of a 
people can ſerve to bad purpoſes alone, the king 
we ſuppoſe here will deem the union of his ſubjects 
bis greateſt advantage, and will think himſelf happy 
to find that eſtabliſhed, which he would have em- 
ployed the whole labour of his life to bring about. 
This ſeems ſo plain, that I am ready to. make ex- 
cuſes for having inſiſted at all upon it. x 
Let us turn ourſelves to another ſuppoſition, to 
that of a divided flate, This will fall in oftener 
| | with 
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with the ordinary courſe of things in free govern- 
ments, and eſpecially after iniquitous and weak ad- 
miniſtrations. Such a ſtate may be better or worſe, 


and the great and good purpoſes of a patriot king 
more or leſs attainable in it, according to the dif- 
ferent nature of thoſe diviſions, and therefore we 
will conſider this ftate in different lights. 

A people may be united in ſubmiſſion to the 


prince, and to the eſtabliſhment, and yet be divided 


about general principles, or particular meaſures of 


government. In the firſt caſe, they will do by 


their conſtitution what has been frequently done by 
the Scripture, ſtrain it to their own notions and 
prejudices; ; and if they cannot ſtrain it, alter it as 
much as is neceſſary to render it conformable to 
them. In the ſecond, they will ſupport. or oppoſe 


particular acts of adminiſtrations, and defend, or 
attack the perſons employed in them: and both theſe 


ways a conflict of parties may ariſe, but no great 
difficulty to a prince who determines to purſue the 
union of his ſubjects, and the proſperity of his 


kingdoms, independently of all parties. 


When parties ire divided by different notions * 
principles concerning ſome particular eccleſiaſtical or 
civil inſtitutions, the conſtitution, which ſhould be 
their rule, muſt be that of the prince. He may 
and he ought to ſhew his diſlike or his favour, as 
he judges the conſtitution may be hurt or improved, 
by one ſide or the other. The hurt he is never to 
fuffer, not for his own ſake; and therefore ſurely 
not for the ſake of any whimſical, factious, or am- 
bitious ſet of men. The improvement he muſt al- 


ways deſire, but as every new modification, in 2 


ſcheme 
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ſcheme of government and of national policy, is of 
great importance, and requires more and deeper 


conſideration than the warmth and hurry and raſh- 


neſs of party · conduct admit ; the duty of a prince 
ſeems to require, that he ſhould render by his influ- 


_ ence the proceedings mote orderly and more deli- 


berate, even when he approves the end to which 
they are directed. All this may be done by him 
without fomenting diviſion ; and far from forming, 
or eſpouſing a party, ho will defeat party in defence 
of the conſtitution, on ſome occaſions ; and lead 
men from acting with a party-ſpirit, to act with a 
national ſpirit on others. 
When the diviſion is about articular eee of 


government, and the condudt of the adainiſtration 


is alone concerned, a patriot king will ſtand in want 
of party as little as in any other caſe. Under his 
reign, the opportunities of forming an oppoſition of 
this ſort will be rare, and the pretences generally 
weak. Nay the motives to it will loſe much of their 
force, when a. government is ſtrong in reputation, 
and men are kept in good humour by feeling the 
rod of a party on no occaſion, though they feel the 


weight of the ſceptre on ſome. Such opportunities 


however may happen, and there may be reaſon as well 
as pretences ſometimes for oppoſition even in ſuch 
a reign : at leaſt we will ſuppoſe ſo, that we may 
include in this argument every contingent caſe. 
Grievances then are complained of, miſtakes and a- 


| buſes in government are pointed out, and miniſters 


are proſecuted by their enemies. Shall the prince 
on the throne form a party by intrigue, and by ſe+ 


crept and corrupt influence, to oppoſe the proſecu- | 


Vol. IV, Z tion ? 
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tion? When the prince and the miniſters ure par- 
_ Ficipes criminit, wlien every thing is to be defended, 
Heſt ſomething ſhould come out, that may unravel 
the ſilly wicked ſcheme, and diſcloſe to public ſight 
the whole turpitude of the adminiſtration; there :is 
vo help, this muſt be done, and ſuch a party muſt 
be formed, becauſe ſuch a party alone will ſubmit 
to a drndgery of this kind. But a prince, who.is 
not in theſe circumſtances, wili not have recourſe to 
theſe means. He has. others more, open, more noble, 
and more effectual in his power: he knows that the 
views of his government are right, and that the te- 
nor of his adminiſtration is good; but he knows 
that neither he nor his miniſters are infallible, nor 
mpeccable. There may be abuſes. in his govern- 
ment, miſtakes in his adminiſtration, and guilt in 
his miniſters, which be. has not obſerved : and he 
will be far from imputing the complaints, that give 
- him occaſion to obſerve them, to a ſpirit of party; 
much leſs will he treat thoſe who carry on ſuch pro- 
ſecutions in a legal manner as incendiaries, and as 

enemies to his government. On the. contrary, he 
will diſtinguiſh the voice of his people from the cla- 
mour of a faction, and will hearken to it. He 
Will redreſs grievances, corre& errors, and reform 
br puniſh miniſters. This he will do as a good 
. prince : and as a wiſe one, he will do it in ſuch a 

manner that his dignity ſhall be maintained, and that 
his * ſhall increaſe with his reputation by 
.it, | 


Should the efforts of a meer faction be bent to 
calumniate his government, and to diſtreſs the ad- 
wiſtration on groundleſs pretences, and for inſuffi- 

| | | cient 
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cient reaſons ; he will not neglect, but he will dot 
apprehend neither, the ſhort-lived and contemptible 
ſcheme. He will indeed have no reaſon to do ſo; 
for let the ſutors of male: adminiſtration, Whenever 
an oppoſition is made to it, affect to infiguate as 


aq much as they pleaſe; that their maſters are in og. 
ſt other circumſtances than thoſe to which the ver 
% beſt miniſters ſtand: expoſed, objects of general en 
* and of particular malice, it will remain eternally 

. true, that groundleſs oppoſition, in a wel- regulzted 

by monarchy, can never be ſtrong and durable. . 
1 be convinced of the truth of this propoſition, ou 
4 needs only to reflect how many well grounded at- 
* tacks have been deſeated, and how few have ſwe : 
8 ceeded, againſt the moſt wicked end the welke 


4 adminiſtrations. Every king of Britain has means, * 
p enough in his power ta defeat and to ealm oppoſi- 
g non. But a patriot king, above all others, way - 
8 ſafely reſt his cauſe on the innocency of his admi · 
niftration, on the eonſtitutional ſtrength of the crown, - - 
g and on the concurrence of his people, to whom be 
dares appeal, and by whom be will be f : 
, To conclude all } will ſay on the-diyifions'of this. 
kind, let me add, that the caſe of a groundleſs op- 
poſition can hardly happen in a bad reigu, becauſe 
in ; ſuch a reign juſt occaſions of oppoſition mult of, 
courſe be frequently - given (as we have wy ; 
that they- may be given ſometimes, -though very | 
rarely, in a good reign) but that whether it be well 
or ill grounded, whether it be that of the nation, 
or that of a füction, the conduct of the prince with 
reſpect to it will be the ſame; and one way or o- 
cher this conduct muſt bare a rery fatal event. 
2 2 Such 
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Such a prince will not mend the adminiſtration, as 
long as he can reſiſt the juſteſt and moſt popular 
oppoſition : and therefore this oppoſition will laſt | 
and grow, as long as a free conſtitution is in force, 
and the ſpirit of liberty is preferved 3 for ſo long 
even a change of his miniſters, without a change of 
his meaſures, will not be ſafficient, The former 
without the latter is a meer banter, and would be 

deemed and taken for ſuch, by every man who did 

not oppoſe on a factious principle; that I mean of 

getting into power at any rate, and uſing it as ill, 
perhaps worſe than the men he helped to turn out 
of it, Now if ſuch men as theſe abound, and they 
will abound i in the decline of a free government, a 
bad prince, whether he changes, or does not change 
bis miniſters, may hope to govern by the ſpirit and 
art of a faction, againſt the ſpirit and ſtrength of 
the nation. His character may be too low, and 
that of his miniſters too odious, to form originally 
even a faction that ſhall be able to defend them, 
But they may apply to their purpoſes a party that 
was formed on far different occaſions, and bring 
numbers to fight for a cauſe in which many of them 
would not have liſted. The names, and with the 
names the animoſity of parties, may be kept up, 
when the cauſes that formed them ſubfiſt no longer. 
When a party is thus revived or continued in the 
ſpirit of a faction, the corrupt and the infatuated 
members of it will a& without any regard to right 
or wrong: and they who have aſſerted liberty in one 
reign, or oppoſed invaſions of one kind, will give 
it up in another reign; and abet invafions of ano- 
ther kind; though they ſtill — As themſelves 
by 


myo 


r oo ih. 
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by the ſame appellation, ſtill ſpread FIT... 


and ſtill deafen their adverſaries and one another 


with the fame cry. If the national cauſe prevails * 
againſt all the wicked arts of corruption and diviſion, - 
that an obſtinate prince and 'flagitious miniſtry can 
employ ; yet will the ſtruggle be long, and the dif- 
ficulties, the diſtreſſes, and. the danger great, both 


to the king and to the people: - The beſt he can 


hope for, in ſuch à cafe,” will be to eſcape with. a 
diminution of his reputation, authority, and power. 
He may be expoſed to "ſomething worſe; and his 


obſtinacy may force” things to ſuch extremities, as 


they who oppoſe him will lament, and as the pre- 
ſervation of liberty and good government can alone 


juſtify. If the wicked arts I ſpeak of prevail, fac- * 


non will be ' propagated through the whole nation, 
an ill or well grounded oppoſition will- be the que 
ſtion no longer, and the conteſt among parties will - 
be who ſhall govern, not how they ſhall be gorera- 
ed. lu ſhort, univerſal copfyſion” will follow, and 
a complete victory on any fide will enſlave all ſides, ©- 

I have not overcharged the. draught. * Such con- 
ſequences muſt follow ſuch à condu®t ; and there- 
fore let me aſk how much mote ſafe, more eaſy, C 
more pleaſant, more honourable is it, for a prince 
to correct, if he bas not prevented male · adqminiſtra- 
tion ? that he may be able to reſt bis cauſe, as 1 
faid before, on the ſtrength of the crown and the 
concurrence of his people, whenever au faction re- 
ſumes to riſe in oppoſition to him. 

This a patriot king will do. He may froh ane | 


party and diſcourage another, upon occaſions where- 


in the ſtate of bis kingdom makes ſuch a temporary 
> | 2 3 meaſure 
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meaſure neceſſary, But he will eſpouſe none, much 
leſs will he proſcribe any. He will liſt no party, 
much leſs will he do the meaneft and moſt impru- - 
dent thing a king can do, liſt himſelf in any. It 

will be his aim to purſue true principles of govern- 
ment independently of all : and by a ſteddy adher- 
ence to this meaſure, his reign will become an un- 
deniable and glorious proof, that ' a wiſe and good 
prince may unite his fubjects, and be himſelf the 
centre of their union, notwithſtanding any of theſe 
diviſions that have been hitherto mentioned. | 

Let us now view the divided ſtate of a nation in 
another light. In this, the diviſions will appear 
more odious, more dangerous; leſs dependent on 
the influence, and leſs ſubject to the authority of 
the crown. Such will be the ſlate, whenever 2 
people is divided about fubmiſſion to their prince, 
and a party is formed of ſpirit and ſtrength ſufficient 
to oppoſe, even in arms, the eftabliſhed govern- 
ment, But in this cake, deſperate as it may ſeem, 
a patriot king will not deſpair of reconciling, and 
re-uniting his ſubjects to himſelf, and to one ano- 
ther. He may be obliged perhaps, as Henry the 
fourth of France was, to conquer his -own ; but 
then like that great prince, if he is the Conqueror, 
de will be the father too of his people. He muſt 
purfue in arms thofe who preſume to take arms a» 
gainſt him; but he will purſue them like rebellious 
children Are he ſeeks to reclaim, and not like ir- 
reconcileable enemies whom he endeavours to ex- 
terminate. Another prince may blow up the flame 
of civil war by unprovoked ſeverity, render thoſe 
zealous againſt him who were at worſt indifferent, 
and 
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and determine the difaffection of others to open te- 
bellion. When he has prevailed againſt the factiom 
he helped to form, as he could not have prevailed 
if the bent of the nation had been againſt him, he 
may be willing to aſcribe. his ſucceſs to a party, that 
he may have that pretence to govern by a party: 
and far from reconciling the minds that have been a- 
lienated from him, and re- umiting his ſubjects in a 
willing unforced ſubmiſſion to him, he may be con- 
tent to maintain himſelf on that rhrone, where the 
hws of God and man have placed him, by the me- 
lancholy expedient that uſurpers and tyrants, who 
have no other in their power, employ the expedient 
of force. But a patriot king will act with another 
fpirit, and entertain nobler and wiſer views from firſt 
ro laſt, and through the whole courſe of ſuch a 
conjuncture. Nothing leſs than the hearts of bis 
people will content ſuch a prince, nor will he think 
his throne eftabliſhed till it is eſtabliſhed there. 
That he may have time and opportunity to gain 
them, therefore, he will prevent the flame from 
breaking out, if by art and management he can do 
it. If he cannot; he will endeavour to keep it from 
ſpreading : and if the phrenzy of rebellion ' difap» 
points him in both theſe attempts, he will remem- 
ber peace, like the heroic king I juſt now quoted, 
in the midſt of war. Like him he will forego ad- 
vantages of puſhing the latter, rather than loſe an 
opportunity of promoting the former : like him, in 
the heat of battle he will ſpare, and in the triumph 
of victory condeſcend: like him, he will beat down 
the violence of this flame, by this valour, and e- 
tinguiſh even the embers of it, by his Jenity, 
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Tt/may happen, that a prince, capable of holding 
= a conduct as this, may not have the opportu- 
nity, He may ſucceed to the throne after a con- 
trary conduct has been held; and when, among 
other diviſions which male-admioiſtration and the ty- 
ranny of faction have increaſed and confirmed, there: 
is one agaiaſt the eſtabliſhed goverament ſtill in be- 
ing, though not ſtill in arms. The uſe is obvious, 
which a faction in power might make of ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance under a weak prince, by ranking in that 
diviſion all thoſe who oppoſed the adminiſtration, or 
at leaſt by holding out equal danger to him from 
two quarters, from their enemies who meant him 
no harm, and from his enemies who could do him 
none. But fo groſs an artifice will not impoſe on 
2 prince of another character; he will ſoon diſcern 
the diſtinctions it becomes him to make.” He will 
ſee, in this inſtance, how faction breeds, nouriſnes, 
and perpetuates faction: he will ebſerve how far 
that of the court contributed to form the other, and 
contributes ſtill to keep it in countenance and credit, 
among thoſe who conſider more what fuch men are 
againſt, than what they are for. He will obſerve, 
how nuch that of the diſaffected gives pretence to 
the other who keeps a monopoly of power and 
wealth, one of which oppreſſes, and the other beg- 
gars, the reſt of the nation: his penetration will 
foon diſcover, that theſe factions break in but little 
on the body of his people, and that it depends og 
him alone to take from them even the ftrength they 
have; becauſe that of the former is acquired entire- 
ly by his authority and purſe, and that of the latter 
principally by the abuſe which the former makes of 
; | both. 
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both. Upon the whole, the meaſures he has to 
purſue towards the great object of a patriot king, 
the union of his people, will appear to him extreme- 
ly eaſy. How ſhould they be otherwiſe? One of 
the factions muſt be diſſolved the moment that the 
favour of the prince is withdrawn, and the other is 

diſarmed as ſoon as it is marked out. It will have 
no ſhelter, and it muſt therefore be ſo marked out, 
under a good and wife adminiſtration ; for whether 
the members of it avow their principles by refuſing 
thoſe teſts of fidelity which the law requires, or 

perjure themſelves by taking them, they will be 

known alike. One difference, and but one will be 
made between them in the general ſenſe of mankind, 
a difference ariſing from the greater degree of infa- 
my that will belong juſtly to the latter. The firſt 
may paſs for fools: the latter Meder withour: 
excuſe for knaves. 

The terms I uſe ſonnd harſhly, bit the cenfure 
is juſt, and it will appear to be ſo in the higheſt de- 
gree, and upon the higheſt reaſon, if we ſtop to 
make a reflection or two that deſerve 'very well to 
be made, on the conduct of our Jacobites ; for I 
deſire no ſtronger inſtance on which to eftabliſh the 

_ cenſure, and to juftify the terms I have uſed. Now 
all theſe, whether they ſwear, or whether they do 
not, are liable to one particular objection, that did 
not lye againſt thoſe who were in former days ene- 
mies to the king on the throne. In the days of Tork 
and Lancaſter, for inſtance, a man might be againſt 
the prince on the throne without being againſt the 
conſtitution of his country. The conſtitution eon · 
ba rk he” crown by hereditary right in the ſame 


family : 


” 
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family: add be who- was a Yorkiſt;)and he who > 
was a Lancaſtrian, might, add 1 doubt not did, 
pretend in every conteſt to have this right on his 
fide; The ſame conſtitution was acknowledged by 
beth, and therefore ſo much indulgeuce was ſhewy, + 
by law to both, at leaſt in the time of Henry the 
faventh, that ſubmiſſion to a king di Fafo could not 
be imputed as a erime to either. Thus again, to 
deſcend lower in hiſtory 3 when the -exchuſion of - 
the Duke of York was preſſed in the reign. of 
Charles the ſecond, the right of that par eg to the 
crown was not diſputed. His divine right indeed, 
ſuch à divine right as his grandfather and father had L 
: aſſerted before him, was not much regarded; but 
his right by the conſtitution, bis legal right, was 
ſuſficiently owned by theſe who infiſted on a law as 
neceſſary to barr it But every Jacobite at- this 
time goes beyond all theſe examples, and is a rebel 
to the conſtitution nader which he is born, as well - 
as to the prince on the throve, The- law of his 
country has ſettled the right of ſucceſſion in a new 
family. He reſiſts this law, and aſſerts on his own. * 
private authority, not only a right in contradiction 
to it, but a right extinguiſhed by it. This abſur- 
dity is ſo great, that it cannot be defended except 
by advancing a greater; and therefore it is urged, - 
that no power on earth could alter the conſtitution 
in this reſpect, nor extinguiſh a right to the crown - 
ioherent in the Stuart family, and derived from a, 
ſuperior, that is from a divine authority. This 
kind of plea, for refuſing ſubmiſſion to the laws of 
he land, if it was admitted, would ſerve any pur- 
Poſe as well as that for which it is brought. Our 
fanatics 
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+ Fanatics urged it formerly, and I do not ſee Why a 
. conſcientious fifth monarchy-· man had not as much 
2 to urge it formerly, as a; Jacobite has now. 
But if conſcience, that is private opinion, may ex- 
: cuſe the fifth monarchy-man and the Jacobite, who 
act conformably to it, from all imputations except 
- thoſe of madneſs and folly ; how ſhall the latter be 
. excuſed When he forſwears the principles he retains, 
- acknowledges the right he renounces, takes oaths 
with an intent to violate them, and calls God to 
- Witneſs to a premediated lie? Some caſuiſtry has been 
employed to excuſe theſe men to themſelves and to 
others. But ſuch caſuiſtry, and in truth every other, 
deſtroys, by diſtinctions and exceptions, all morali- 
ty, and effaces the eſſential, difference between right 
and wrong, good and evil. This the ſchoolmen in 
general have done on matiy.occaſions ; the ſons of 
Loyola in particular: and I wiſh with all my heart 
- that nothing of the ſame kind could be objected to 
any other divines. Some political reaſoning has been 
employed, as well as the caſuiſtry here ſpoken of, 
and to the ſame purpoſe. It has been faid, that the 
conduct of thoſe who are enemies to the eſtabliſh- 
ment, to which they ſubmit and ſwear, is juſtified 
by the principles of the Revolution. But nothing 
can be more falſe and frivolous, By the principles 
of the Revolution, a ſubject may reſiſt, no doubt, 
the prince who endeavours to ruin and enſlave his 
people, and may-puſh this refiſtance to the dethrotie- 
ment and excluſion of him and his race: but will it 
follow, that, becauſe we may juſtly take arms a- 
gainft a prince whoſe right to govern we once ac- | 
* and who by ſubſequent acts has for- 
feited 
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feited that right, we may ſwear to a right we do 


not acknowledge, and reſiſt a prince whole conduct 
has not forfeited the right we ſwore to, nor given 
any juſt diſpenſation from our oaths ?, 

But I ſhall lengthen this digreſſion no further: 
it is on a ſubject I have treated in public writings, 


the refutation of which never came to my hands, 


and, I think, never will. I return to the ſubject 


of my preſent diſcourſe. And I ſay, that ſuch fac- 


tious as theſe can never create any obſtruction to a 
prince, who purſues the union of his ſubjects, nor 


_ diſturb the peace of his government. The men 


who compoſe them muſt be deſperate, and impo- 


tent; the moſt deſpicable of all characters when 


they go together. Every honeſt and ſenſible man 
will diſtinguiſh himſelf out of their number: and 
they will remain, as they deſerve to be, bewers of 


wood, and drawers of water, to the reſt of their 


ellow ſubjects. 
They will remain ſuch, if Fin: are abandoned to 
themſelves, and to that habitual infatuation which 
they have not ſenſe and ſpirit enough to break. But 
if a prince, out of goodneſs or policy, ſhould think 
it worth his while to take them from under this in- 


fluence, and to break theſe habits; even this divi- 


ſion, the moſt abſurd of all others, will not be found 


incurable. A man who has not ſeen the inſide of 


parties, nor had opportunities to examine nearly their 
ſecret motives, can hardly conceive how little a ſhare 
principle of any ſort, though principle of ſome ſort 


or other be always pretended, has in the determi- 


nation of their condut. Reaſon has ſmall effect 
on numbers: a turn of imagination often as violent 
- and 
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und as fudden as a guſt of wind, determines their 
conduct; and paſſion is taken' by others, and by 
themſelves too, when it grows into habit eſpecially, 
for principle. What gave firength and ſpirit to a 
Jacobite party, after the late king's acceſſion ? The 
true anſwer is, a ſudden turn of the imaginations of 
a whole party, to reſentment and rage, that'were 
turned a little before to quiet ſubmiſſion, and pa- 
tient expectation. Principle had as little ſhare in 
making the turn, as reaſon had in conducting it. 
Men who had ſenſe, and temper too, before that 
Moment, thought of nothing after it but of ſetting 
up a Tory king againſt a Whig king: and when 
{ome of them were aſked, if they were ſure a po- 


Piſh king would make a good Tory king? or whe- 


ther they were determined to ſacrifice their religion 
and liberty to him? The anſwer was, No: that 
they would take arms againſt him, if he made at- 
tempts on either; that this might be the caſe per- 
haps in ſix months after his reſtoration, but that in 
the mean time they would endeavour his reſtoration. 
This is no exaggerated fact: and leave you to judge 
to what ſuch ſentiments and conduct muſt be aſcribed, 
to principle or paſſion, to reaſon or madneſs? What 
gives obſtinacy without ſtrength, and ſullenneſs with- 
out ſpirit, to the Jacobite-tories at this time? An- 
other turn of imagination, or rather the fame ſhew- 
ing itſelf in another form. A factious habit, and 
a factions notion, converted into a notion of policy 
and honour. They are taught to believe, that by 
clinging together they are a conſiderable weight, 
which may be thrown in to turn the ſcale in any 
great event; and that, in the mean time, to be a 
VoL. IV. A 2 ſteddy 
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ſteddy ſuffering party, is an honour An may-flattes 
themſelves with very jaſtly. Thus they continue 
ſteddy to engagements which moſt of them wiſh in 
their hearts they had never taken; and ſuffer for 
principles, in ſupport of which not one of them 
would venture further than _ the mb that 
claret inſpires. » 

ike eee fam el that has bas rid, 
and from the reſlections which theſe hints may ſug- 
geſt, that in whatever light we view the divided 
{tate of a people, there is none in which theſe di- 
viſions will appear incurable, nor an union of the 
members of a great community with one. another, 
and with their head, unattainable. It may happen 
in this caſe, as it does in many others, that things 
uncommon may paſs for improbable or impoſſible: 
and as nothing can be more uncommon than a pa- 
triot king, there will be room to wonder if the na- 
tural and certain effects of his conduct ſhould ap- 
pear improbable or impoſſible to many. But there 
is ſtill ſomething more in this caſe, Though the uni- 
on we ſpeak of be ſo much for the intereſt of every 
king and every people, that their glory and their 
proſperity muſt increaſe, or diminiſh, in proportion 
as they approach nearer to it, or are further remo- 
ved from it; yet is there another intereſt, by which 
princes and people both are often impoſed upon, ſo 
far as to miatake it for their own, The intereſt I 
mean is that of private ambition. . It would be eaſy 
to ſhew, in many inſtances, and particularly in this, 
of  vaiting inſtead of dividing, and of governing by 
a national concurrence, inſtead of governing by the 
G2602gomant of pag and factions in the ſlate, 
how 


how widely different, nay how repugnant, the inte- 
reſts of private ambition and thoſe of real patriotiſm- 
are. Men therefore who-are warmed by the Grſt, 
and have no ſenſe of the laſt, will declare for Kri- 
fion, as they do for corruption, in oppoſition to 
union and to integrity of government. They will 
not indeed declare directly that the two former are 
in the abſtract peferable, but they will affirm, with - 
great airs of ſuffleieneyñ that. both are incurable; 
and conclude from hence, that" in practice it is ne · 
ceſſary to comply with both. This ſubterfuge once 
open, there is no falſe and immoral meaſvre id po- 
litical management, which may not be avowed and 
recommended. But the very men who hope to e- 
ſcape by opening it, ſtiot it up again, and ſecure 
their own condemnation, when they labour to- c 
firm diviſions, and to propagate corruption, and 
thereby to create the very neceſſity chat they plead 
in their excuſe. Neceſſity of this kind there is in 
reality none; for it ſeems full as abſurd to ſay, that 
popular diviſions muſt be cultivated; becauſe popu- 
lar union cannot be procured, as it would be to ſay, 
that poiſon muſt be poured into a wound, becauſe 
it cannot be healed, The practice of morality in 
private life will never arrive at ideal perfection: mult 
we give up ourſelves therefore to all manner of im- 
morality ? And muſt thofe who are charged with 
our inſtruction endeavour to make us the wot 
profligate of men, becauſe they cannot make us 
ſaints ? 

Experience of the depravity of human nature, 
made men deſirous to unite in ſociety and under 
government, that they might defend themſelves the 

Aa 2 better 
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better againſt injuries: but the ſame depravity ſoon 
inſpired to ſome the deſign of employing ſocieties to 
invade and ſpoil ſocieties; and to diſturb; the peace 
of the great commonwealth of mankind, with more 
force and effect in ſuch collective bodies, than they 
could do individually. Juſt ſo it happens in the 
domeſtic oeconomy of particular ſtates: and their 
peace is diſturbed by the ſame paſſions. Some of 
their members content themſelves with the common. 
benefits of ſociety, and employ all their iaduſtry to 
promote the public good: but ſome propoſe to them- 
ſelves a ſeparate intereſt, and, that they may purſue 
it the more effecdually, they aſſociate with others. 
Thus factions are in them, what nations are in the 
world. They invade and rob one another: and 
while each purſues a ſeparate intereſt, the common 
intereſt is ſacrificed by them all; that of mankind 
in one caſe, that of ſome particular community in 
the other. This has been, and muſt always be in. 
ſome meaſure, the courſe of human affairs, eſpeci- 
ally in free countries, where the paſſions of men are 
leſs reſtrained by authority: and 1 am not wild e- 
nough to ſuppoſe, that a patriot king can change 
human nature. Bnt I am reaſonable enough to- 
ſuppoſe, that without altering the human nature he 
may give a check to this courſe of human affairs, 
io his own, kingdom at leaſt ; that he may defeat the 
deſigns, and break the ſpitit of faction, | inſtead of 
partaking in one, and aſſuming the other; and that 
if he cannot render the union of his ſubjects uni- 
verſal, he may render it ſo general, as to anſwer all 
the ends of good government, private ſecurity, 
public tranquillity, wealth, power, and fame. 


If 
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If theſe ends were ever anſwered, they were ſo, 
furely, in this country, in the days of our Eliza- 
beth. She found her kingdom full of factions, and 
factions of another conſequence. and danger than 
theſe of our days, whom ſhe would have difperſed 
with a puff of her breath. She could not re-unite 
them, it is true: the Papiſt continued a Papiſt, the 
Puritan a Puritan ; one furious, the other ſullen. 
But ſhe united the great body of the people in hee 
and their common iatere(t, ſhe inflamed them with 
one national ſpirit; and thus armed, ſhe maintained 
tranquillity at home, and carried ſuccour to her 
friends, and terror to her enemies abroad. There 
were Cabals at her court, and intrigues among hee 
miniſters. It is faid tod, that ſhe. did not diſlike 
that there ſhould be ſuch. But theſe were kept 
within her court. They could not creep abroad, 
to ſow diviſion among her people: and her greateſt 
favourite the Earl of Eſſex paid the price of at. 
tompting it with his head. Let our great dectors 
in politics, who preach ſo learnedly on the trite text 
ivide et impera, compare the conduct of Elizabeth 
in this reſpect with that of her ſucceſſor, who en- 
Ceavoured to govern his kingdom by the notions of 
a faction that he raiſed, and to manage his parlia- 
ment by undertakers: and they muſt be very obſti- 
nate indeed, if they refuſe to acknowledge, that a 
wiſe and good prince can unite a divided pedple, 8 
though a weak and wicked prince cannot; and that 
the conſequences of national union, are glory and 
happineſs to the prince and to the people, whilſt 
thoſe of diſunion bring ſname and miſety on _— | 
and entail them too on poſterity. rx. 
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1 have dwelt long on the laſt head, not only be- 
cauſe it is of great importance in itſelf, and at all 
times, but becauſe it is rendered more ſo than ever 
at this time, by the unexampled-avowal of contrary 
principles. Hitherto it has been thought the high- 
eſt pitch of profligacy to own, inſtead of concealing 
crimes, and to take pride in them, : inſtead of being 
aſhamed of them. But in our age men have ſoar · 
ed to a pitch ſtill higher. The firſt is common, it 
is the practice of numbers, and by their numbers 
they keep one another in countenance. But the 
choice ſpirits of theſe days, the men of mode in 
politics, are far from .ſtopping where criminals of all 
Linds have ſtopt when they have gone even to this 
point; for generally the moſt hardened of the in- 
babitants of Newgate do not go ſo far. The men 
J ſpeak of contend, that it is not enough to be vi- 
cious by practice and habit, but that it is neceſſary 
to be fo by principle. They make themſeives miſ 
ſionaries of faction as well as of corruption : they 
recommend both, they deride all ſuch as imagine it 
poſſible or fit, to retain truth, integrity, and a diſ- 
iatereſted regard to the public in public life, and 
pronounce every man a fool who is not ready to act 
like a knave. I hope that enough has been ſaid, 
though much more might have been ſaid, to expoſe 
the wickedneſs of theſe men, and the abſurdity of 
their ſchemes; and te ſhew that a patriot king * 
walk more eaſily and ſucceſsfully in other paths of 
government, per tutum planumque iter religionis, ju- 
ſtitiæ, honeflatis, virtutumgue moralium. Let me 
proceed, therefore, to mention two other heads of 
the conduct that ſuch a king will hold, and it ſhall 
#1113 K | be 
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be my endeavour not to fall into RR 
ity, 


A King who eſteems it his duty to fa" or to 
reſtore, if that be needful, the free conſtitution of 
a limited monarchy; who forms and maintains a 
wiſe and good adminiſtration; who ſubdues faction, 


and promotes the union of his people and who 1 


makes their greateſt good the conſtant object of his 
government, may be ſaid, no doubt, to be in the 
true intereſt of his kingdom. All the particular 
caſes that can ariſe are included in theſe general cha- 
racteriſtics of a wiſe and good reign, And yet it 
ſeems proper to mention, under a diſlinct head, 

ſome particular inſtances that have not been touch- 
ed, wherein this wiſdom and goodneſs will exert 
themſelves. 

Now though the true intereſt of ſeveral Rates 
may be the ſame in many reſpects, yet is there al- 
ways ſome difference to be perceived by a diſcerning 
eye, both in theſe intereſts, and in, the manner of 
purſuing them; a difference that ariſes from the ſi - 
tuation of countries, from-the character of people, 
from the nature of government, and even from 
that of climate and ſoil; from circumſtances that 
are like theſe permanent, and from others that may 
be deemed more accidental. To illuſtrate all this by 
examples, would be eaſy, but long. 1 ſhall con- 
tent myſelf therefore to mention, in ſome inſtances 
only, the difference that ariſes, from the cauſes re- 
ferred to, between the true intereſt of our country, 
and that of ſome or all our neighbonrs on the con- 
tinent; and leave den to extend: and apply i ia your 


_— 
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thoughts the compatiſon I ſhall hint at, rather than 
cn upon. f 
The ſſituation of Great Britain, the character of 
her people, and the nature of her government, fit 
her for trade and commerce. Her climate and her 
ſoil make them neceſſary to her well-being, By trade 
and commerce we grew a rich and powerful nation, 
and by their decay we are growing poor and impo- 
tent, As trade and commerce enrich, ſo they for - 
tify our country. The ſea is our barrier, ſhips are 
our fortreſſes, and the mariners, that trade and 
commerce alone can furniſh, are the garriſons to 
defend them. France lies under great diſadvantages 
in trade and commerce, by the nature of her go- 
vernment. Her advantages in ſituation are as great 
at leaſt as ours. Thoſe that ariſe from the temper 
and character of her people, are a little different, 
perhaps, and yet upon the whole equivalent. Thoſe 
of her climate and her ſoil are ſuperior to ours, and 
indeed to thoſe of any European nation. The 
United Provinces have the ſame advantages that we 
have in the nature of their government, more per- 
haps in the temper and character of their people, 
leſs to be ſure in their ſituation, climate, and foil. 
But without deſcending into a longer detail of the 
advantages and diſadvantages attending each of theſe 
nations in trade and commerce, it is ſufficient for my 
preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that Great Britain ſtands 
in a certain middle between the other two, with re- 
gard to wealth and power ariſing from theſe ſprings. 
A leſs, and a leſs conſtant, application to the im- 
provement of theſe may ſerve the ends of France; 


a greater is neceſſary in this country ; ; and a greater 
ſtill 
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fill in Holland. The French may improve their 
natural wealth and power by the improvement of 
trade and commerce. We can have no wealth nor 
power by conſequence, as Europe is no conſtitu- 
ted, without the improvement of them, nor in any 
degree but proportionably to this improvement. The 
Dutch cannot ſubſiſt without them. They bring 

wealth to other nations, and are neceſſary to the 

well-being: of them; but they ſupply the Datcif 
with food and n and nnn 
their being. 

The reſult of what bs 1 ſaid is, in e 
that the wealth and power of all nations depending 
ſo much on their trade and commerce, and ever 
nation being, like the three I have mentioned, in 

ſuch different circumſtances of advantage or diſad · 

vantage in the purſuit of this common intereſt ; a 

good government, and therefore the govertiment' of 

a patriot king, will be directed conſtantly to make 

the molt of avery advantage that nature has given, 

or art can procure, towards the improvement of 
trade and commerce. And this is one of the prin- 
cipal criterions, by which we are to judge whether 
governors are in the true intereſt; of the people, 
or not. 
It reſults, in particular, that Great Britain might 
2 improve her wealth and power in a proportion ſu- 


ö perior to that of any nation who can be deemed 
; her rival, if the advantages ſhe has were as wiſely 

a cultixated, as they will be in the reign of a patriot 

b king. To be convinced more thoroughly of this 

; truth, a very ſhort proceſs of reaſoning will ſuffice, 

r 


. Let any man, Who has knowledge enough for. it, 
| | firſt | 
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firſt compare the natural ſtate of Great Britain, and 
of the United Provinces, and then their artificial 
flate together; that is, let him conſider minutelx 
the advantages we have by the ſituation, extent, and 
nature of our iſland, over the inhabitants of a few 
falt marſhes gained on the fea, and hardly defended 
from it: and after that, let him conſider: how ncar- 
ly theſe provinces have raiſed themſelves to an equa- 
my of wealth and power with the kitgdom of 
Great Britain. From whence ariſes | this difference 
of improvement? It ariſes plainly from hence: the 
Dutch have been, from the foundation of their 
commonwealth, a nation of patriots and merchants. 
The ſpirit of that people has not been diverted from 
theſe two objects, the defence of their liberty, and 
the improvement of their trade and commerce; which 
have been carried on by them with uninterrupted 
and unſlackened application, induſtry, order, and 
oeconomy. In Great Britain the caſe has not been 
the ſame, in either reſpect; but here we cn 
mann the laſt alone. 
Trade and commerce, ſuch as eb in Gen 
days, had been fometimes, and in ſome inſtances, 
before the - reign of Queen Elizabeth, encouraged 
-and improved : but the great encouragements were 
given, the great extenſions and improvements were 
made, by that glorious: princeſs. To her we owe 
that ſpirit. of domeſtic and foreign trade, which is 
not quite extinguiſhed. It was ſhe who gave that 
rapid motion to our whole mercantile ſyſtem which 
is not entirely ceaſed, They both flagged under 
her ſucceſſor ; were not revived under his fon; were 
checked, - diverted, logged, and: intel rupted, during 
our 
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our civil wars: and began to excre new vigonr after 


the reſtoration,” in a long courſe of peace; but met 
with new difficulties too from the confirmed rivalry 
of the Dutch, and the growing rivalry of the French. 
To one of theſe the puſillanĩmous character of James 
the firſt gave many ſcandalous occaſions: and the 
other was favoured by the conduct of Charles the 
ſecond, who never was in the true intereſt of the 
people he governed. From the revolution to the 
death of Queen Anne, however trade and commerce 
might be aided and encouraged in other reſpects, 
they were neceſſarily ſubjected to depradations a- 
broad, and overloaded by taxes at home, during the 
courſe of two great wars. From the acceſfion of 
the late king, to this hour, in the midſt of a full 
peace, the debts of the nation continue much the 
ſame, the taxes have been increaſed, and, for eigh- 
teen years of this time, we have tamely ſuffered | 
continual depradations from the moſt contemptible 
maritime power in Europe, that of Spain. 
A patriot king will neither neglect, nor ſacrifice, 
his country's intereſt. No other intereſt, neither 
a foreign nor a domeſtic, neither a public nor a pri- 
vate, will influence his conduct in government, He 
will not multiply taxes wantonly, nor keep up thoſe 
unneceſſarily which neceſſity has laid, that he may 
keep up legions of tax-gatherers He will not con- 
tinue national debts, by all forts of political and o- 
ther profuſion; nor, more wickedly ſtill, by a ſet - 
tled purpoſe of oppreſſing and 1mpoverifhing the 
people, that he may with greater eaſe corrupt lome, 
and govern the whole according to the diftates of 
bis paſſions and arbitrary will, To give caſe and 
encou- 
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encouragement to wanufactory at home, to aſſiſt 
and protect trade abroad, to improve and keep in 
heart the national colonies, like ſo many farms of the 
mother country, will be principal and conſtant parts 
of the attention of fuch a priace. The wealth of 
the nation he will moſt juſtly eſteemito be his wealth, 
the power his power, the ſecurity and honour his 
ſecurity and honour 3; and, by the very means by 
which he promotes the two firſt, he will 'wiſely pre- 
ſerve the two laſt; for by theſe means, and by theſe 
alone, can the great advantage of the ſituation of 
this kingdom be taken and improve. 
Great Britain is an iſland : and -whilft nations on 
the continent are at immenſe charge in maintaining 
their. barriers, and perpetually on their guard, an! 
frequently embroiled to extend or ſtrengthem .hem, 
Great Britaia may, if her governors pleaſe, accu- 
mulate wealth in maintaining hers; make herſelf fe- 
cure from invaſions, and be ready to invade others, 
when her own immediate intereſt, or the general 
intereſt of Europe, require it. Of all which Queen 
Elizabeth's reign is a memorable example, and un- 
deniable proof. I ſaid the general intereſt of Eu- 
rope, becauſe it ſeems to me that this alone ſhould 
call our councils off from an almoſt entire applica- 
tion to their domeſtic and proper bufineſs. Other 
nations muſt watch ever every motion of their neigh- 
bours: penetrate, if they can, every deſign ; fore- 
ſee every minute event, and take part, by ſome en- 
gagement or other, in almoſt every conjuncture that 
ariſes. But as we cannot be eaſily nor ſuddenly at- 
tacked, and as we ought not to aim at any acquiſi- 
tion of territory on the continent, it may be out 
intereſt 
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inzereſt to watch the ſecret workings of the ſeveral 


councils abroad; to adviſe and warn; to abet and 
oppoſe; but it never can be our true intereſt eaſily 
and officiouſly to enter into action, much leſs into 
engagements that imply action and expence. Other 
nations, like the Velites or light · armed troops, ſtand 


foremoſt in the field, and . ſkirmiſh perpetually. 


When a great war begins, we ought to look on the 


powers of the continent, to whom we iacline, like 


the two firſt lines, the Principes and  Haftati of a 
Roman army ; and on ourſelves, like the Triarii, 
that are not to- charge with theſe legions on every 


_ occaſion, but to be ready for the conflict whenever 


the fortune of the day, be it ſooner or latter, calls 
us to it, and the ſum of things, or the * 
intereſt, makes it neceſſary. | 

This is that poſt of advantage and 6 which 
our ſingular ſituation among the powers of Europe 


determines us, or ſhould determine us, to take, in 


all diſputes that happen on the continent. If we 
neglect it, and diſſipate our ſtrength on occaſions 
that touch us remotely or indirectly; we are go- 


verned by men who do not know the true intereſt 


of this iſland, or who have ſome other intereſt more 
at heart, If we adhere to it, To at leaſt as to de- 
viate little and ſeldom from it, as we ſhall do when- 


. ever we are wiſely and honeſtly governed, then will 


this nation make her proper figure, and a great one | 
it will be. By a continual attention to improve her 
natural, that is, her maritime ſtrength, by collect- 
ing all her forces within herſelf, and reſerving them 
to be laid out cn great occaſions, ſuch as regard 
her immediate iptercſts and her honour, or ſuch as 
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are truly important to the general ſyſtem of power 
in Europe; ſhe may be the arbitrator of difftrences, 
the guardian of . liberty, and the preſerver of that 
balance, Wich has been fo much talked of, andi d 
ſo little under ſtool. 8 
Are we never to be ſoldiers? yon will fay. 
Tes conſtantly, in ſuch proportion as od neceſſary 
for thy. deferice. of good government. To eftabliſh 
uch 4 military force as none but bad governotits 
can want, is to eſtabliſh tyrandical power in the 
king or in the miniſters ; arid may be wanted by 
- the latter, when the frther would be ſecure with- 
- Gut his army, if he broke his miniſter. Occafion- 
ally too we muſt be ſoldiers, and for offence as well 
as defence; but in proportion to the nature of the 
' conjunQture, conſidered always relatively to the dit- 
ference here inſiſted ,ppon, between our ſituation, 
dur intereſt, and the nature of our ſtrength, com- 
pared with thoſe ,of the other powers, of Europe; 
and not in proportion to the deſires, of even to the 
Wants, of the nations with whom we are confeder- 
ated. Like other amphibious animals, we. muſt 
come occaſionally on ſhore: but the Water is more 
properly our element, and in it, like them, as we 
nnd our greateſt ſecurity, ſo. we exert our greateſt. 
force. | 
What I touch upon here, very ſhortly, deſerves 
to be conſidered, and reconſidered, by every man 
who has, or may have any ſhare. in the government 
of Great Britain. For we have not only departed 
too much from our true national intereſt in this re- 
ſpect; but we have done ſo with the general ap- 
plauſe even of well-meaning men, who did not diſ- 
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cern "that we waſted ourſelves by an improper ap- 
plication of our ſtrength in conjunctures, when we 
might have ſerved the common cauſe far more uſe- 
fully, nay with entire effect, by a proper applica- 
tion of our natural ſtrength. There was lome- 
thing more than- this. - Armies grew ſo much! into 
faſhion in time of war, among men who meant 
well to their country, that they who mean ill to it 
have kept, and keep them ſtill up in the profoynd- 
eſt peace: and the number” of our ſoldiers, in tbis 
iſland aloge, is almoſt double to that of our ſeamen. 
That they are kept up ngaiaht foreign enemies, can - 
not be faid-with any colour. If they are kept for 
thew, they are ridiculens. If they zue Yept- for 
any other wy whatever, they are too dangerous 


ers attached t the - true intereſt of their country, 
would ſoon reform this abyſe, and fave'a grgat part of 


| this expence ; or apply it in a manner preferable © 


eyen to the ſaving it, to the maintaidance of a body 
of marine foot; and to the charge of 2 regiſter of 
thirty or forty thouſand - ſeamen.” But no thoughts - 
like theſe, no great deſigns for the honour and i . 3 
tereſt-of the kingdoni, will be entertained, till men 
who have this-hogour and intereſt at heart ariſe to 
power. 

. I come now to the laſt head, under which 1 hell * 
conkider the character and conduct of a patriot king: 
and let it not be thought to be of the leaſt — 
tance, though it may ſeem at the firſt mention to 
concern appearances rather than realities, and to be 
nothing more than a circumſtance contained in, or 
implied by the great parts of the character and con- 

B b 2 duct 
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duct of ſuch a king, It is of his perſonal behavi- 
our, of his manner of living with other men, and, 
in a word, of his private as well as public life-that 
I mean to ſpeak, It-is of that decency and grace, | 
that lienſence of the French, that decorum of the 
Latins, that wei» of the Greeks, which can never 
reflected on any character that is not laid in vir- 
: but for want of which, a character that is ſo 
110 will loſe at all times part of the luſtre belong- 
ing to it, and may be ſometimes not a little miſ- 
underſtood and undervalued. Beauty is not ſepar- 


able from health, nor this luſtre faid the ſtojcs, 


from virtue: but as a man may be healthful with- 
out being handſome, ſo he may be virtuous without 
being amiable. _ | ö 

There are certain finiſning ſtrokes, a laſt hand 
as we commonly ſay, to be given to all the works 
of art. When that is not given, we may ſee the 
excellency of a general defign, and the beauty of 
ſome particular parts. A judge of the art may ſee 
further; he may allow for what is wanting, and 
diſcern the full merit of a compleat work in one 
that is imperfect. But vulgar eyes will not be ſo 
firuck. The work will appear to them defective, 
becauſe unfiniſhed : ſo that without knowing pre- 
ciſely what they diſlike, they may admire, but they 
will not be pleaſed. Thus in moral characters, 
though every part be virtuous and great, or though 
the few and ſmall defects in it be concealed under 
the blaze of thoſe ſhining qualities that compenſate. 
for them ; yet is not this enough even in private 
life; it is leſs ſo in public life, and Nill L leſs ſo, in 
that of a prince. © 
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that muſt be acquired and rendered habitual to him. 
A certain propriety of words and actions, that re- 


ſults from their conformity to nature and character, 
muſt always accompany him, and create an air and | 
manner, that run uniformly through the whole te- 
nour of his conduct and eg which air and 


ow, 


manner are ſo far from any kind or degree of affec- - 


tation, that they cannot be attained except by him 


av 


wd is void of all affectation. We may illuſtrate 
this to ourſelves, and make it more ſenſible, by re- 
flecting on the conduct of good dramatic or epic 
writers. They draw the characters which the7ß 
bring on the ſcene from nature, they ſuſtain them 


through the whole piece, and make their actors 


neither ſay nor do any thing that is not exactly pro- 
per to the character each of them repreſents. de- 
rint dum metuant, came properly dut of the mouth 5 


of a tyrant; but Euripides would never bave put 


hat execrable ſentence into the mouth of lines or 


Eäacus. 
A man of ſenſe and virtue both will not full into 
any great impropriety of character, or indecency of 


1 5; 


conduct. But he may ide or be ſurprized into 


ſmall ones, from a thouſand reaſons, and in a thou- 
ſand manners, which I ſhall not ſtay to enumerate. 
Agaioſt theſe, therefore, even men, who are incap- 


able of falling into the others, muſt be ſtill on their 
guard, and no men {6 much as princes. When 


their minds are filled and their hearts warmed with 
true notions of government, When they know. theix 


duty, and love their people, they will got fail in 
255 B b 3 the 
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the great parts they are to act, in the council, in 
the field, and in all the arduous affairs that belong 
to their kingly office': at leaſt they will not begin 
to fail, by failing in them. But as they are men, 
ſuſceptible of the ſame impreſſions, liable to the 
ſame errors, and expoſed to the ſame paſſions, fo 
they are likewiſe expoſed to more and ſtronger 
. temptations, than others. Beſides, the elevat on in 
which they are placed, as it gives them great ad- 
vantages, gives them great diſadvantages too, that 
often countervail the former. Thus for inſtance, a 
little merit in a prince is feen and felt by numbers: 
it is multiplied; as it were, and in proportioti to 
this effect his reputation is raifed by it. But then, 
a little failing is ſeen and felt by numbers too: it is 
multiplied in the ſame manner, and his OE 
finks in the ſame proportion. 

I ſpoke above of defects that may be che 
under the blaze of great and ſhining qualities. 
This may be the caſe : it has been that of ſome | 
princes. There goes a tradition, that Henry the 
fourth of France aſked a Spaniſh ambaſſador, what 
_ miftreſſes the king of Spain had ? The ambaſſador 
replied, like a formal pedant, that his maſter was a 
prince who. feared God, and had no miſtreſs but the 
queen, Henry the fourth felt the reflection, and 
aſked him in return with fome contempt, Whe- 
ther his maſter had not virtues enough to cover 
* one vice ?” 

The faults or defects, that may be thus „ 
or compenſated, are, I think, thoſe of the man ra» 
ther than thoſe of the king; ſuch as ariſe from con 
flitution, and the natural rather than the morat 
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character; ſuch as may be deemed accidental ſtarts 

of paſſion, or accidental remiſlneſs in ſome unguard- 

ed hours; ſurprizes, if 1 may fay fo, of the man 

on the king. When theſe happen ſeldom, and paſs 

ſoon, they may be hid, like ſpots in the fun, but 

; they are ſpots ſtill, He, who has the means of ſee- 
ing them, will ſee them: and he, who has not, 

may feel the effects of them without knowing pre- 
ciſely the cauſe. When they continue (for here is 

the danger, becauſe, if they continue, they will in- 
creaſe) they are ſpots no longer: they ſpread a ge- 
| neral ſhade, and obſcure the light in which they 
were drowned before. The virtues of the king are 

loft in the vices of the man, 5 
Alexander had violent paſſions, and thoſe for 
L wine and women were predominant, after his am- 
bition. They were ſpots in his character before 
| they prevailed by the force of habit: as ſoon as 
X they began to do fo, the King and the hero appear- 
* ed leſs, the rake and bully more. Perſepolis was 
F 
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burnt at the inftigation of Thais, and Clytus was 

killed in a dranken brawl. He repented indeed of 

theſe two horrible actions, and was again the king 

; and hero upon many occaſions; but he had not 
) been enough on his guard, when the ſtrongeſt in- 
kw] citements to vanity and to ſenſual pleaſures offered 
themſelves at every moment to him: and when he 

ſtood in all his eaſy hours ſurrounded by women 

and ęunuchs, by the pandars, paraſites, and buf- 

Fons of a voluptuous court, they who could not 
approach the king, approached the man, and by ſe- 
ducing the man, they betrayed the king. His faults 
| decame habits, The Macedonians, who did not 
1 ; 5 or 
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or would not ſee the one, ſaw the other; and he 


fell a ſacrifice to their reſeniments, to their fearz, 


and to thoſe factions that will ariſe under ag odious 


government, as well as under one * N into 
contempt. 


Other characters might be RF to contraſt ; 
with this. The firſt Scipio Africanus, for example, - 
or the eldeſt Cato: and there will be no objection 
to a compariſon of ſuch citizens of Rome as theſe - 


were with kings of the firſt magnitude. Now the 


reputation of the firſt Scipio. was not ſo dear and 
uncontroverted in private as in public life; nor was 


he allowed by all, to be a man of ſuch ſevere vir- 


tue, as he affected, and as that age required. Næ- 
vius was thought to mean him in ſowe verſes Gel- 
lius has preſerved : and Valerius Antias made no 


a 


ſcruple to aſſert, that, far from reſtoring the fair 


Spaniard to her family, he debauched and kept her. 
Notwithſtanding this, what authority did he not 
maintain? In what eſteem and veneration did be not 
live and die? With what panegyrics has not the 


Whole torrent of writers rolled down his reputation 


even to theſe days? This could not have happen- 
ed, if the vice imputed to him had ſhewn itlelf in 
any ſcandalous appearances, to eclipſe the luſtre of 
the general, the conſul, or the citizen. - The lame 
reflection might be extended to Cato, who loved 
wine as well as Scipio loved women. Men did not 
judge in the days of the elder Cato perhaps, as Se- 
ncca was ready to do in thoſe of the younger, that 
drunkeneſs could be no crime if Cato drank : but 
Cato's -paſſion, as well as that of Scipio, was ſub- 


dued and kept under by bis public 


virtue 


a 
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_ virtue warmed, inftead of cooling, by this indul- 
gence to his genius or natural temper : and one may 


gather from what Tully puis into his month in the 
treatiſe concerning old age, that even his love of 
wine was rendered ſubfervient, inſtead of doing hurt, 
to the meaſures he purſued in his public character. 
Give me leave to inſiſt a little on the two firſt 
Cæſars, and on Marc Anthony. I quote none of 
them as good men, but I may quote them all as 
great men, and therefore properly in this place; 
ſince a patriot king muſt avoid the defects that di> 
miniſh a great chrracter, as well as thoſe that cor- 
rupt a good one. Old Curio called Julius Czfar 
the hulband of every wife, and the wife of every 
huſband, referring to his known adulteries, and to 
the compliances that he was ſuſpected of in his 
youth for Nicomedes. Even his own ſoldiers in the 
licence of a triumph ſang lampoons on him for his 
profuſion as well as ſewdneſs. The youth of Au- 
guſtus was defamed as much as that of Julius Cæ- 
lar, and both as much as that of Anthony. WL en 
Rome was ranſacked by the pandars of Auguſtus, 
and matrons and virgins were ſtripped and ſearched 
like ſlaves in a market, to chuſe the fitteſt to ſatis- 
fy his luſt, did Anthony do more? When Julius 


ſet no bounds to his debauches in Egypt, except 


thoſe that ſatiety impoſed, poflguam epulis bacchoque 
modum laſjata valug tas impeſuit, when he trifled away 
his time with Cleopatria in the very criſis of the ci- 
vil war, and till his troops refnſed to follow him any 
further in his effeminate progreſs up the Nile — did 
Anthony do more? No, all three had vices which 
would have been fo little borne in any former * 
0 
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of Rome, that no man could have raiſed himfelf 
under the weight of them to papularity and to pow- 
er. But we muſt not wonder that the people, who. 
bore the tyrants, bote the libertiges ; nor that in- 
dulgence was ſhewn to the vices of the great, in a 
city where univerſal corruption and profligacy «- 
manners were eſtabliſhed: and yet even in this Wy 
and among theſe degenerate Romans, certain it is 
that different appearances, with the ſame vices, help- - 
cd to maintain the Cæſars, and ruined Anthony. 1 

might produce many anecdotes to ſhew how the 
two former ſaved appearances whilſt their vices were 
the-moſt flagrant, and made ſo much amends for 
the appearances they had not ſaved, by thoſe of a2 
contrary kind, that a great part at leaſt of all which 
was ſaid to defame them, might poſs, and did paſs, - 
for the calumny of party. 

But Anthony threw off all decorum from the 
firſt, and continued to do ſo to the laſt. Not only + 
vice, but indecency became habitual to him. He 
ceaſed to- be @ general, a conſul, a triumvir, a citi - 
zen of Rome, He became an Egyptian king, ſunk +» 
into luxurious effeminacy, and proved he was uufit 
to govern men, by ſuffering himſelf to be governed 
by a woman: His vices hurt him, but his habits - 
ruived him. If a political modeſty at leaſt * had 
made him diſguiſe the firſt, they would have hurt 
him leſs, and he might have eſcaped the laſt : but 
he was ſo little ſenſible of this, that in--a fragment 
of one of his letters to Auguſtus, which Suetonius 


has preſerved, he endeavours to juſtify himſelf .by - © 


pleading this very habit. What matter is it 
„ whom we * with ? lays he: this letter may 
11 
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find you perhaps with Tertulla, or Terentilla, or 
% gthers that he names. 1 ly with Cleopatra, and 
„ have 1 not done ſo theſe nine years??? 


Theſe great enamples, which I have prodeced, 
not to encourage vice, but to ſhew more ſtrongly 


the advantages of decency in private behaviour, may 
appear in ſome fort figures bigger than the life. Few 


virtues aud few vices grow up, in theſe parts of the 


- world, and iu theſe latter ages, to the fize of thoſe 


I have wentioned; and none have ſuch ſcenes 


- wherein to exert themſelves. But the traths 1 am 
. deſirous to inculcite will be as juſtly delivered in 
"this manner, and perhaps more ſtrongly felt. Fail- 
- ings or vices that flow from the ſame fource of hu- 


man nature, that -run the fame courſe through the 


conduct of princes, and have the fathe effects on 
their characters, and conſequently on their govern- 


ment and their fortune, have all the proportion -ne- 


ceſſary to my application of them. It matters little, 
whether a prince who abandons that common de- 


corum which reſults from nature, and which reaſon 


. preferibes, abandons the particular decorums of this 


country or that, of this age or that, which reſults 


from mode, and which cuſtom exacts. It matters 


little, for inſtance, whether a prince gives himſelf up 


to the more groſs luxury of the Weſt, or to the more 


refined luxury of the Eaft ; whether he become the 
ſlave of a domeſtic harlot, or of a foreign queen; 
in ſhort, whether he forget himſelf in the arms of 
one whore, or of twenty ; and whether he imitate 
Anthony, or a king of Achin, who is reported to 
have paſſed his whole time in a ſeraglio, eating, 

and drinking, chewing betel, playing with women, 


and talking of cock-fighting. 


To 


q T 
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To ſum up the whole and draw to a concluſion: 


this decency, this grace, this propriety of manners 


to character, is ſo eſſential to princes in particular, 


that whenever it is neglected, their virtues loſe a 


great degree of luſtre, and their defects acquire 
much aggravation. Nay more, by neglecting this 


decency and this grace, and for want of a ſufficient 
regard to. appearances, even their, virtues may be- 


tray them into failings, their failings, into vices, and 
their vices into habits unworthy of princes and un- 
worthy of men. 

The conſtitutions of governments, and the dif- - 


ferent tempers and characters of people, may be 
thought juſtly to deſerve ſome conſideration, in de- 


termining the behaviour of princes in private life as 
well as in public; and to put a difference, for in- 
| ance, between the. decorum of a king of France, 
and that of a king of Great Britain, 

Lewis the fourteenth. was king in an abſolute 


| monarchy, and reigned over a people whoſe genius 
makes it as fit perhaps to impoſe on them by ad- 
miration and awe, as to gain and hold them by af- 
fection. Accordingly he kept great ſtate; was 
haughty, was reſerved; and all he faid or did ap- 
peared to be forethought and planned. His regard 
to appearances was ſuch, that when his miſtreſs was 


the wife of another man, and he had children by 
Her every year, he endeavoured to cover ber con- 
{tant reſidence at court by a place ſhe filled about 
the queen: and he dined and ſupped and cohabited 
with the latter in every apparent reſpect as if he had 
had no miſtreſs at all. Thus he raiſed a great re- 
Putation ; and he was revered by his ſubjects, and 

admired 
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Admited by his neighbours : and this was due prin- 


Spally to the art with which be managed appear- 
ances, ſo as to ſet off his virtues, to diſguiſe his 
Filings and bis vices, and by his example and au- 
thority to keep a veil drawn over the furility and 
debauch of his court. 

His ſucceſſor, not to the throne, but to the = 
vereign power, was a mere rake, with ſome wit, 
and no morals ; nay, with fo little regard to them, 
that he made them a ſubje& of ridicule in diſcourſe, 


and appeared in his whole conduct more profligate, 


if that could be, than he was in principle. The dif- 
ference between theſe characters ſoon appeared in 
abominable effects; ſuch as, cruelty apart, might 
recal the memory of Nero, or in the other ſex, that 
of Meſſalina, and fuch as I leave the-chroniders of 
ſcandal to relate. 

Our Elizabeth was FIT a limited monarchy, 
and reigned over a people at all times more eaſily 
led than driven; and at that time capable of being 
attached to their prince and their country, by a 
more generous principle than any of thofe which 
prevail in our days, by affection. There was a 
ſtrong prerogative then in being, and the crown 


Vas in poſſeſſion of greater legal power. Popula- 


rity was however then, as it is now, and as it muſt 
be always in mixed government, the ſole true foun- 


dation of that ſufficient authority and influence, 


which other conſtitutions give the prince gratis, and 
independently of the people, but which a king of 
this nation muſt acquire. The wiſe queen ſaw it, 

and ſhe faw too how much popularity depends on 
thoſe appeardnces, that depend on the decorum, the 
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_ decency; the, grace, and the propriety of behaviour 
of which we, are. ſpeaking. ., A warm. concern. for 
the intereſt and honour of the nation, and a, tender- 
neſs for her people, and a, confidence in their affec- 
tions, were appearances, that run through her whole 
public conduct, and gave life and. colour to it. 8 
did great things, and ſhe knew, how to, ſet them, o 
according to their full value, by her manner of do- 
ing them. In ber private behaviour ſhe ſhewed 
Ferst affability, ſhe deſcended. even to familiarity; 
x; her familiarity. was ſuch as. could not be imput- 
ed to her weakneſs, and was therefore moſt juſtly 
aſcribed to her goodneſs, Though, a woman, ſhe 


| hid all that was womaniſh about her: and if a few 


equivocal marks of coquetry appeared on ſome, oc- 
caſions, they paſſed like flaſhes of lightning, vaniſh- 
ed as ſoon as they were diſcerned, and imprinted 
no blot. on her character. Sbe had. private friend- 
ſhips, ſhe had favourites: but ſhe never ſuffered 
ber friends to forget ſhe was their queen; and 
when her favourites Ls ſhe made them feel, that 
ſhe was ſo. 

Her ſucceſſor had no virtues to ſet off, but he 
had failings and vices to conceal, He could not 
conceal - the latter; and, void of the former, he 
could not compenſate for them, IIis failiogs. and 
his. vices, therefore ſtanding, in, full. view, be paſſed 
for a weak prince and; an, ill man; and: fell into. all 
me contempt. wherein , his N remains to this 
day. The methods he took, to preſerve. himſelf 
from, it, ſerved. but to confirm biw in it. No man 
can keep the decorum of manners in, life, Who is. 

"9k fe. from every, 10 * e 25 2 — 
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been ſaid alendy: bot be who öffects what he has 
DO preten obs 1. or What is improper to his cha- 

rater and rank in che world, is-guilty of molt con- 
tummate folly : be becomes doubly ungracious, 
doubly indecent, and quite ridiculous. James the - 
firſt, fot hayiog « one quality to cohciliate the eſteem 


or affection of his people to him, endeavoured to 


impoſe on thteir uttderftandings; and to create a re- 
ſpect for himſelf; by ſpreading the woſt extravagant 
notions about kings in general, as if they were mid- 
dle beings between God add other men; and by 
comparing the extent atid unſearchable wyteries _ 
their power and prerogative to thoſe-of the divine - 
ptovidence. His language and his behaviour were 
commonly ſuited to ſuch fool pretenſions and 
thus by aſſuming a claim to ſuch reſpect and ſub- 
miſſion as were not due to him, he loſt à great part 
of what was due to him. In ſhort;+ he bugun at 
che wrong end; for though the ſhining qualities of 
the king may cover ſome failings and ſome vices that 
do not grow up to ſtrong habits in the man, yet 
muſt the character of a great and good king be 
founded in that of a great and good man. A king 
who lives out of the ſight of his ſubjects, or is ne- 
ver ſeen by them except on his throne, can ſcarce 
be deſpiſed as a man, though he may be hated as a 
king, But the king wbo lives more in their ſight, 
and more under their obſcrvation, may be defpiled 
before he is heated, and even without being hated. 
This happened to king James: a thouſand circum- 
ſtances brought it to pals, and none more than the 
indecent weakneſſes he had for his minions, He did 
not endeavour to cure this contempt and raiſe his 
C0 2 character, 
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| decency; the, grace, and the propriety: of behaviour 
of which we are ſpeaking. . A warm. concern. for 
the intereſt and honour of the nation, and a, tender - 
neſs for her people, and a confidence in [their affec- 
| tions, were appearances, that run through her whole 
public conduct, and gave life and colour to it. 8 

did great things, and ſhe knew, how to ſet them, o 

according to. their full value, by her manaer of. do- 
ing them. In ber private behaviour ſhe hewed 
great affability, ſhe deſcended even to familiarity ; 
but her familiarity. was ſuch as, coyld not be imput- 
ed to her weakneſs, and, was therefore. moſt juſtly 
aſcribed to her goodneſs, Though, a woman, ſhe 


- | bid all that was womaniſh about her: and if a few 


equivocal marks of coquetry appeared on ſome oc- 
caſions, they paſſed like flaſhes of lightning, vaniſh- 
ed as ſoon as they were diſcerned, and imprinted 
no blot an her character. She had. private friend- 
ſhips, ſhe had favourites: hut ſhe never ſuffered 
ber friends to forget ſhe was their queen; and 
when her favourites . the made them feel, that 
ſhe was ſo. 

Her ſucceſſor had no virtues to ſet off, but he 
had failings and vices ta conceal. He could not 
conceal the latter; and, void of the former, he. 
could not compenſate for them, His. failings. and 
his vices, therefore ſanding. in full view, he paſſed 
for a weak prince and: an ill man; and fell into, all 
the contempt wherein his memary remains to this, 
day. The methods he took, to preſerve. bimſelf 
from it, ſerved. but to confirm him in it. No man, 
can keep the decorum of manners in, life, wha is. 
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been fald already: bot be'who affefts whit he has 
no pretenſſobs to, or What is improper to his cha- 
rater and ratk in the world, is guilty of melt con- 
furmate folly: he becomes doubly ungracious, 
doubly indecent, and quite ridiculous. James the - 
firſt, not haying one quality to cohcillate the eſteem 


or affection of his people to him, endeavoured to 


impofe oh, their utrder ſtandings; and to create a re- 
ſc for bimſelf, by ſpreading the moſt extravagant 
notions about kings in general, as if they were mid- 
die beings between God and other men; and by 
comparing the extent and unſearchable wyſteties xt 
their power and prerogative to thoſe of the divine - 

ptovidence. His language and his behaviour Were 

commonly ſuited to ſuch fooliſh pretenfionss and 
thus by aſſuming a claim to ſuch reſpect and ſub- 
miſſion as were not due to him, he loſt àa great part 
of what was due to him. In ſhort;+ be bugun at 
the wrong end; for though the ſhining qualities of 
the king may cover ſome failings and ſome vices that 
do not grow up to ſtrong habits ia the man, yet 
muſt the character of a great and good King be 
founded in that of a great and good man. A king 
who lives out of the ſight of his ſubjects, or is ne- 

ver ſeen by them except on his thfone, can ſcarce 
be deſpiſed as a man, though he may be hated as a 


king, But the king wbo lives more in their fight, 


and more under their obſcrvation, may be deſpiſed 
before he is heated, and even without being hated. 
This happened to king James: a thouſand circum- 
ſtances brought it to pats, and none more than the 
indecent weakneſſes he had for his minions, He did 
not endeavour to cure this contempt” and raiſe his 
Cc2 Character, 
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character, only by affecting what he had no preten: 
ſions to, as in the former caſe; 4 but he endeavour- 
ed likewiſe moſt vainly to do. it by affecting what 
was improper. to his character and rank. He did 
not endeavour indeed to diſguiſe his natural puſilla- 
ninfity and timidity under the maſk of a bully, whilſt 
he was impoſed upon and inſulted. by all his neigh- 
bours, and above all by the Spaniards ; but he re- 
tailed the. ſcraps of Buchannan, affected to talk 
much, figured. in church · controverſies, and put on 
all. the pedantic appearances of a ſcholar, whilſt he 
neglected all thoſe of a great and good man, as well. 
as king. 

Let not princes flatter themſclves. They will be 
examined cloſely in private as well as in public life: 
and thoſe who cannot pierce further will judge of 
them. by the appearances they give in both. To- 
obtain true popularity, that which is founded in e- 
ſteem. and affection, they muſt therefore maintain 
their characters in both; and to that end neglect 
appearances in neither, but obſerve the decorum ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the eſteem, whilſt they win the 
affections of mankind, Kings, they muſt never for- 
get that they are men: men, they muſt never for- 
get that they are kings. The ſentiments which one 
of theſe reflections of courſe inſpires will give an 
humane and affable air to- their whole behaviour, 
and make them taſte in that high. elevation all the 
joys of ſocial life. The ſentiments that the other 
refections ſuggeſts will be found very compatible 
with the former ; and they may never forget that 
they are kings, though they do not always carry the 
crown on their heads, nor the ſceptre i in their | hands, 

Vanity 
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Vanity and folly muſt entrench themſelves in a con- 
ſtant affectation of ſtate to preſerve regal dignity : 
a wiſe prince will know how to preſerve it when he 
lays his majeſty aſide. He will dare to appear a 
private mau, and in that character he will draw to 
himſelf a reſpect leſs oſtentatious, but more real aad 
more pleaſing to him, than any which is paid to the 
monarch, ' By never ſaying what is uhfit for him 
to ſay, he will never hear what is unfit for him to 
hear. By never doing what is unfit for him to do, 
he will never ſee what is unfit for him to ſee. De- 
_ cency and propriety of manners are fo far from leſ- 
ſening the pleaſures of life, that they refine them, 
and give them an higher taſte: they are ſo far from 
reſtraining the free and eaſy commerce of ſocial life, 
Fa that they baniſh the bane of it, licentiouſneſs of be- 
haviouf. Ceremony is the bartler againſt this abuſe 
of liberty in public; politeneſs and decency are. fo 
in private: and the prince, who practiſes and ex- 
acts them, will an. dle himſelf much better, and o- 
blige thoſe who have the honour to be in his inti- 
macy, and to ſhare his pleaſures with bim, much 
more, than he could poſſibly do by the moſt abſo 
lute and ungvarded familiarity. 
That which is here recommended to princes, that 
conſtant guard on their own behaviour even in pri- 
vate life, and that conſtant. decorum which their ex- 
ample ought to exact from others, will not be found 
ſo difficult in practice as way be imagined ; if theß 
uſe a proper diſcernment in the choice of the per- 
ſons whom they admit to the neareſt degrees of in- 
timacy with them. A prince ſhould chuſe his com- 
panions with as great care as his miniſters, ' If he 
Cc 3 | . truſts 
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truſts the buſineſs of his ſtate to theſe,” he truſt his” 
characters to thoſe : and his chatacter will depend 
on theirs much more than is commonly thought, 
General experience will lead men to judge that a 
ſimilitude of character determined the choice; even 
when chance, indulgence to aſſiduity, good nature, 
or want of reflection had- their ſhare in the intro- 
duction of men vnworthy of ſuch favour. But, in 
ſuch caſes, oertaĩn it is that they, who judged wrong 
at firſt concerniug him, will judge right at laſt. He 
is not a triſſer, for inſtance, Be it ſo: but if he 
takes trifling fatile-creatures, men of mean charac- 
ters, or of no character, into his intimacy, he ſhews 
a diſpoſition to become ſuch, and will become ſuch, 
| unleſs he breaks theſe habits early, and before pue - 
rile amuſements are grown up to be the buſineſs of 
his life. I mean that the minds of princes, like the 
minds of other men, will be brought down inſen- 
tibly to the tone of the company they keep. | 
A worſe conſequence even than this. may follow 

a want of diſcernment in princes how to chule their 
companions, and how to conduct themſelves in pri- 
vate life. Silly kings have reſigned themſelves to 
their miniſters, have ſuffered theſe to ſtand between 
them and their people, and have formed no judge- 
ments, nor taken any meaſures on their own knows 
Jedge, but all implicitly on the repreſeatations made 
to them by their miniſters. Kings of ſuperior ca- 
pacity have reſigned themſelves in the ſame manner 
to their favourites, male and female, have ſuffered 
theſe to ſtand between them and their moſt able and 
faithful counſellors : their judgments. have been in- 
fluenced, and their meaſures directed by infinua- 

tious 
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| tions of women, or of men as little fitted as women, 
by nature and education, to be hearkened to, in the 
great affairs of government. Hiſtory is full of ſuch 
exanfples ; all melancholy, many tragical ! ſufficient, 
one would imagine, to deter princes, if, attended 
to, from permitting the companions of their idle 
hours, or the inſtruments of their pleaſures, to ex- 
ceed the bounds of thoſe provinces. Should a mi- 
niſter of ſtate pretend to vie with any of theſe, a- 
bout the forms of a drawing-room, the regulation 
of a ruelle, the decoration of a ball, or the dreſs of 
a fine lady, he would be thought ridiculous, and 
he would, be truly ſo. But then are not any of 
theſe impertinent, when they preſume to meddle in 
things at leaſt as much above them, as thoſe that 
bave been mentioned are below the others? And 
are not princes who ſuffer them to do V unaccount · 
ably weak ? 

What ſhall I ſay further on this hd] ? Nothing 
more is neceſſary. - Let me wind it up therefore by 
aſſerting this great truth, that reſults from what hag 
been already ſaid: As he can never fill the charac- 
ter of a patriot king, though his perſonal great and 
good qualities be in every reſpect equal to it, who 
lies open to the flattery of courtiers, to the ſeduc- 
tion of women, and to the partialities and affections 
which are eaſily contracted by too great indulgence - 
in private life; ſo the prince who is deſirous to e- 
ſtabliſh this character, muſt obſerve ſuch a decorum, 
and keep ſuch a guard on himſclf, as may prevent 
even the ſuſpicion of being liable to ſuch influences, 
For as the reality would ruin, the very ſuſpicion 
will leſſen him in the opinion of mankind: and the 
opinion 
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opinion of mankind, which is fame after death, * 
ſuperior ſtrength and power in life. 

And now, if the principles and meiſurs' of oon · 
quct, laid down in this diſcourſe, as neceſſary to con- 
Aitute that gteateft and moſt glorious' of human be- 
ings, a pattiot king, be ſufficient to this purpoſe ; | 

let ue conſider too how eaſy it is, or ouglit to de, 

to eſtabliſh them in the minds of princes, ' They 
are founded on true propoſitions, all of which are 
obvious, nay, many of them ſelf. evident. They 
are confirmed by univerſal experience. In a word, 
no underſtanding can reſiſt them, and none but the 
weakeſt can fail, or be miſled, in the application of 
them. To a prince whoſe heart is corrupt, it is in 
vain to ſpeak, and for ſuch a prince I would not be 
thought to write, But if the heart of a prince be 
not corrupt, theſe truths will find an eaſy ingreſſion 
through the underſtanding to it. Let us conſider 
again, what the ſure, the neceſſary effects of ſuch 
principles and meaſures of conduct muſt be, to the 
prince, and to the people. On this ſubject let the 
imagination range through the whole glorious ſcene 
of a patriot reign : the beauty of the idea will in- 
ſpire thoſe tranſports, which Plato imagined the vi- 
ſion of virtue would inſpire, if virtue could be ſeen. 
What in truth can be ſo lovely? what ſo venerable, 
as to contemplate a king on whom the eyes of a 
whole people are fixed, filled with admiration, and 
glowing with affection? a king, in the temper of 
whoſe government, like that of Nerva, things fo 
ſeldom allied as empire ind liberty are intimately 
mixed, co-exiſt together inſeparably, and conſtitute 
one real eſſence ? What ſpeCtacle can be preſented 
: ; to 
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to the view of the mind ſo. rare, ſo nearly divine, 
as a king poſſeſſed of abſolute power, neither uſurp- 
ed by fraud nor maintained by force, but the ge- 
nuine effect of eſteem, of confidence, and affection; 
the free gift of liberty, who finds her greateſt ſe- 
curity in this power, and would deſire no other if 
the prince on the throne could be, what his people 
wiſh him to be, immortal. Of ſuch a prince, and 
of ſuch a prince alone, it may be ſaid with ſtrict 
propriety and truth, 

Violentes 
er popules dat jura, viamque affeftat Omi. 


Civil fury will have no place in this draught : or, 
if the monſter is ſeen, he muſt be ſeen as Virgil 
deſcribes him, 


Centum vinctus catenis 
Poft tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruento. 


He muſt be ſeen ſubdued, bound, chained, and de- 
prived entirely of power to do hurt. In his place, 
concord will appear, brooding peace and proſperity 
on the happy land; joy ſitting in every face, con- 
tent in every heart; a people unoppreſſed, undiſ- 
turbed, unalarmed ; buſy to improve their private 
property and the public ſtock; fleets covering the 
ocean; bringing home wealth by the returns of in- 


duſtry ; carrying aſſiſtance or terror abroad by the 


direction of wiſdom; and aſſerting triumphantly 
the right and the honour of Great Britain, as far as 


waters roll and as winds can waft them; 
| Thoſe. 
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bott Whb Nye td ſes ſuch 'hap 2 ys, "and t ts 
my in ſo glofious a ſcene, will perhaps call to mind 
with fome tenderneſs of "fonttmen t, When he is ho 
more, a man, Who contributed his mite to carry 
on fo good a work, and who deſired life for no- 
thing ſo much, as to ſee a king of Great Britain the 
moſt popular man in Bis country, and a 42 
An at the head of x an male people. 
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LETTER II. 


Of the STAT of PaxriEs, at the Acceſ- 
ſion of King GEORGE J. 


J Pereve by yours, that my diſcourſe of che cha. 


racter and conduct of a patriot king, in that ar- 


ticle which relates to party, has not entirely ſatisfied 
your expectations. You expected, from ſome things 
that I remember to have ſaid to you in converſation, 
and others that have fallen on that occaſion from my 


pen, a more particular application of thoſe general 


reaſonings to the preſent time, and to the ſtate of 
parties, from the late king's acceſſion to the throne. 


The ſubject is delicate enough, and yet I ſhall ſpeak 


upon it what truth exats from me, with the ut- 
moſt frankneſs: for I know all our parties too well, 
to eſteem any ; and I am too old, and too reſigned 
to my fate, to want or to fear any. 

Whatever anecdotes you have been told, for you 


are too young to have ſeen the paſſages of the times 
I am going to mention, and whatever prepoſſeſſions 


you have had, take theſe facts for undoubted truths: 

that there was no deſign on foot during the four laft 
Vol. IV. D d years 
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years of Queen Anne's reign, to ſet aſide the ſue- 
ceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, and to place the 
crown om the head of the pretender to it; nor any 
party formed for this purpoſe at the time of the 
death of that princeſs, whoſe memory I honour, and 
therefore feel a juſt indignation at the .irreverence 
with which we have ſeen it treated. If fuch a de- 
ſign had been on foot during that time, there were 
moments when the execution of it would not have 
been difficult, or dangerous enough, to have ſtop- 
ped men of the moſt moderate reſolution. Neither 
could a deſign of that nature have been carried on 
ſo long, - though. it was not, carried into execution, 
without leaving. ſame traces, which would have ap- 
peared when ſuch ſtrict inquiſitions were made.; 
. when the papers of ſo many of the Queen's ſervants 
were ſeized, and even her own papers, even thoſe 
ſhe had ſealed up to be burnt after her death, were 
expoſed to ſo much indecent inſpection. But laying 
aſide all arguments of. the probable kiad, 1 deny the 
fact abſolutely : and I have the better title to expect 
credit, becauſe it could not be true without my 
knowledge, or at leaſt. ſuſpicion of it; and becaufe 
even they who believed it, for all who aſſerted it 
did not believe it, had no proof to produce, nor 
have to this hour, but vain ſurmiſes; nor any au- 

thority to reſt upon but the. clamour of party. 
That there were particular men who correſponded« 
indirectly, and directly toe, with the Pretender, 
and with others for. his ſervice; that theſe men pro- 
feſſed themſelves. to be zealous in it, and made large 
promiſes, and raiſed ſome faint hopes, I cannot 
doubt; thongh this was unknown to me at that 
l time, 

A 
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time, or at leaſt I knew it not with the ſame cer- 
tainty, and in the ſime detail, that 1 have known ir* 
fince. But if this was done by fome who Were in 
te Queen's ſervice, it was done toe by qome who 
were out of it, and 1 think with little 1 8 by 
either. : 
It may well ſeem ſtrange, to one carries id 
his breaſt a heart like. yours, that men of any rank, 
and eſpecially of the higheſt, - ſhowld hold'a conduct 
fo falſe, ſo dangerous, always of- uncertain event, 


and often, as it was* in the caſe here mentioned, 


upon remote contingeneies; and ſuch as they them- 
ſelves think the leaſt probable, Even I think it 


ſtrange, who have been much longer mingled in a 


corrupt world, and who hive ſeen many more ex- 
amples of the folly; of the cunniog, and the perfi-- 
dy of mankind. & great regard to wealth, and a 

total contempt of virtue, are ſentiments very nearly! 
allied : and they muſt polſch the whole ſouls of men 
whom they can determine to ſuch infamous du- 


plicity, to ſuch double treachery, In fact they do 


ſo. One is ſo afraid of loſing his fortune, that he: 


lays in claims to ſecure it, perhaps to augment it* 


on all ſides, and to prevent even-nnaginary dangers. 


Another values ſo little the inward teſtimony of a 


good conſcience, or the future reproaches of thoſe- 
he has-deceived, that he ſcruples not to take en- 
gagements for a time to come that he has no deſign 
to keep; if they may ſerve as expedients to facili- 
tate, in any ſmall degree, the ſucceſs of an imme- 
diate projcct. As this was done at the time, on 
the occaſion, and by the perſons I intend. But the 
ſcheme of defeating the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was ſo 
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far from being laid by the Queen and her miniſters, 
and ſuch a reſolution was ſo far from being taken, 
that the very men I ſpeak of, when they were 

ſed by the other ſide, that is, from Verſailles and 
St. Germains, to be more particular, and to come 
into a cloſer concert, declined boy and gave the 
moſt evaſive anſwers, 

A little before, or about the time of the Queen" s 
death, ſome other perſons, who figured afterwards 
in the rebellion, entered in good earneſt into thoſe 
engagements, as I believe; for I do not know ex- 
actly the date of them. But, whenever they took 
them, they took them as ſingle men, They could 
- anſwer for no party to back them. They might 

Hatter themſelves with hopes and dreams, like Pom- 
pey, if little men and little things may be compared 
with great, of legions ready to riſe at the ſtamp of 
their feet. But they had no aſfurance, no nor 
grounds, to expect any troops, except thoſe of the 
Highlands ; whoſe diſpoſition in general was known 
to every man, but whoſe inſurrection, without the 
concurrence of other inſurrections and other troops, 
was deemed, even by thoſe that made them take 
arms afterwards, not a ſtrength but a weakneſs, ruin 
to the poor people, and ruin to the cauſe, In a 
word, theſe men were fo truly fingle in their en- 
gagements, and their meaſures were ſo unripe for 
action when the reſolution of acting immediately 
was taken by them, that I am perſuaded they durſt 
not communicate their deſign to any one man of 
conſequence that ſerved at that time with them. 
What perſuades me of it is this: one man, whom 
they thought likely to jacline to them on ſeveral ac- 

counts 
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counts, they attempted. indirectly, and at a great 
diſtance : they came no nearer to the point with 
kim, neither then, that is, juſt before the Queens 
death, nor afterwards. They had indeed no ens 
couragement to do it ; for upon this hint, and an- 
other circumſtance which fell in, both he and others 
took ſeveral occaſions to declare, that though they 
would ſerve the Queen faithfully and excluſively of 
all other regards or engagements to her laſt. breath, 
yet, after her deceaſe, they would acknowledge the 
prince on whom the ſucceſſion devolved by law, and 
to whom they had ſworn, and no other. This de- 
claration would have been that of the far greateſt 
number of the ſame party, and would have been 
ſtuck to by them, if the paſſions and private inte- 
reſts of another party had not prevailed over the 
true intereſt of a new family that was going to- 
mount the throne. You may aſk'me now, and the 
| queſtion will not be at all improper, how it came 
to paſs, if the Queen and her miniſters had no de- 
gn to defeat this ſucceſſion, that ſo much ſuſpicion - 
of it prevailed, that ſo great an alarm was taken, 
and ſo great a clamour raiſed ? 1 might anſwer you 
very ſhortly and very truly, by the ſtrange conduct 
of a ficſt. miniſter, by the conteſts about the nego- 
tiations of the peace, and by the arts of a party. 
The minds of ſome miniſters are like the ſanctum 
 fanflorum of a temple I have read of ſome where: 
before it a great curtain was ſalemnly draws ; with - 
in it nothing was to be ſeen but a confuſed gr 
of miſ-ſhapen and imperfect forms, heads wirhout 
bodies, bodies without heads, * the Na. To 
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in the moſt doubtful, has been the talent of great 
miniſters: it is that of others to perplex the moſt 
ſimple, and to be puzzled by the plaineſt. No man 
was more deſirous of power than the miniſter here 
jatended: and he had a competent ſhare of eunning 
to wriggle himſelf into it; but then His part was 
over, and no man was more at a loſs how to em- 
ploy it. The ends he propoſed to himſelf, he ſaw 
for the moſt part darkly and indiſtinctly: and if he 
ſaw them a little better, he ſtil made uſe of means 
diſproportionate to them. That private correſpon- 
dence with the Queen, which produced the change 
of the miniſtry in 1710, was begun with him whilſt 
he was ſecretary of ſtate, and was continued through 
him during the two years that intervened between 
his leaving the court, and his return to it. This 
gave him the ſole confidence of the Queen, put hin 
more abſolutely at the head of the party that came 
into power, and inveſted him with all the authority 
that a firſt miniſter could have in thoſe days, and 
before any man could preſume to rival in that rank, 
and in this kingdom, the rank of the ancient may- 
ors of the palace in France. The Tories, with 
whom and by whom he had riſen, expected much 
from him. Their expectations were ill anſwered : 
and 1 think that ſuch management as he employed, 
vould not have hindered” them long from breaking 
from him, if new tlüngs had not fallen in, to en- 
Sage their whole attention, and to divert their paſ- 
ſons. 

The fooliſtt proſecution of Sacheverel had carried 
party-rage to the height, and the late change of mi- 
viſtry bad confirmed it there, © Theſe circumſtances, 
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and many others relative to them, which I omir, 
would have made it impoſſible, if there had been 
honeſty and wiſdom enough to deſire it, to bring 
about a coalition of the bulk of the Tories and 
Whigs at the Jatter end of this reign : as it had 
been brought about a few years before, under the 
adminiſtration of my Lord Marlborough and my 
Lord Godolphin, who broke it ſoon, and before it 
| Had time to cement, by making ſuch an uſe of it 
as I am unable to account for, even at this hour. 
The two parties were in truth become factions, in 
the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, I was of one, and I 
own the guilt ; which no man of the other would 
have a good grace to deny. In this refpe& they 


were alike ; but here was the difference: one was 


well united, well conducted, and determined to 
their future, as well as their preſent objects. Not 
one of theſe advantages attended the othzr. The: 


miniſter had evidently no bottom to reſt his admi- 


niſtration upon, but that of the party, at the head 
of which he came into power: if he had reſted it. 
there, if he had gained their confidence, inſtead of 


creating even wantonly, if I may fo ſay, a diſtruſt 


ef himſelf in them, it is certain he might have de- 
termined them to every national intereſt during the 


Queen's time, and after her death. But this was 
above his conception as well as his talents. He 


meant to keep power as long as he could, by the 


little arts by which he had got into it: he thought 


that he ſhould” be able to compound for himſelf in 
all events, and cared little what became of his party, 


his miſtreſs, or the nation. That this was the 
whole of his ſcheme, appeared ſufficiently in the 
* : e 4 courſe: 
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courſe of his adminiſtration ; was then ſeen by ſome, 
and has been ſince acknowledged by all people. For 
this purpoſe he coaxed and perfecuted Whigs, he 
flattered and diſappointed Tories; and ſupported by 

a thouſand little tricks his tottering adminiſtration. - 
To the Tory party he held out the peace, as: an: 
æra when all they expected ſhould be done for them, 
end when they ſhould be placed. in ſuch fulneſs of 
power, and ſuch ſtrength of party, that it would 
be more the intereſt of the ſucceſſor to be well 
og with them, than theirs to be well with him.” 
Such expreſſions were often uſed, and others of like 
import: and I believe theſe oracular ſpeeches were 
interpreted, as oracles uſed. to be, according as ever, 
man's inclinations led him. 

The conteſts that ſoon followed, by the. violent: 
oppoſition to the negotiations of peace, did the good 
hinted at above to the miniſter, and enabled him 10- 
amuſe and banter his party a little longer. But they 
did great, and in ſome reſpects irreparable, miſchief 
to Great Britain, and to all Europe. One part of 
the miſchief they did at home, is proper to be men- 
tioned bere. They dipped the houſe ef Hanover 
in our party quarrels unſeaſonably, I preſume to- 
think, and impopularly : for though the conteſt was- 
maintained by two parties, that pretended equally to- 
| have the national intereſt at heart, yet the national 
intereſt was ſo plainly on one fide of the queſtion, 
and the other ſide was fo plainly partial, at the ex- 
pence of this intereſt, to the emperor, the prin- 
ces of the empire, and the Dutch in particular; 
that a ſuceeſſor to the crown, who was himſelf a 
Finos of Germany, ſhould have preſerved in good 

policy, 
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policy, for this very reaſon, the appearance at leaſt 
of ſome neutrality, The means employed openly 
to break the Queen's meaſures were, indecent and 
unjuſtifiable: thoſe employed ſecretly, and medi- 
tated to be employed, were worſe. The miniſters 
of Hanover, whoſe conduct I may cenſure the more 
freely becauſe the late King did not approve it 
all, took ſo remarkable a ſhare in the firft, that they 
might be, and they were, ſuſpected of having ſome. 
in the others. This had a very bad effect, which 
was improved by men in the two extremes. The 
Whigs deſired nothing more than to have it thought 
that the ſucceſſor was theirs, if I may repeat an 
inſolent expreſſion which was ufed at that time: the 
notion did them honour, and though it could give 
no colour, it gave ſome ftreogth to their oppoſition. 
The Jacobites in ſinuated induſtriouſly the ſame thing 
and repreſented, that the eſtabliſhment of the houſe 
of Hanover would be the eſtabliſhment of the Whig 
party, and that the intereſts of Great Britain would 
be conſtantly facrificed to foreign intereſts, and her 
wealth drained to ſupport them under that family; 
I leave you to judge what ingreſſion ſuch exaggera- 
tions muſt find, on ſuch occafion, and in ſuch a fer- 
ment. I do not think they determined men to Ja- 
cobitiſm. I know they did not; but I know that 
they difnclined men from the ſucceſſion, and made 
many, who reſolved to ſubmit to it, ſubmit to it 
rather as a neceſſary evil, than as an eligible 
good, | | 
This was, to the beſt of my obſervation and 
knowledge, the ſtate of one party. An abſurd one 
it was, and the conſequences of it were foreſeen, 
fore- 
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ſoretold, and preſſed upon the miniſter at the time, 
but always without effect, and ſometimes: without 
any anſwers. He had ſome private intrigue for 
himſelf at Hanover: ſo he had at Bar. He was 
the bubble of one in the end: the Pretender was 
O of the other. But his whole management in the 
mean time was conttived to keep up, a kind of ge- 
peral indetermination in the party, about the ſucceſ- 
fion ; which made a man of great temper once ſay” 
to him, with paſſion, that he believed no other 
- ** miniſter at the head of a powerful party would 
% not be better at Hanover, if be did not mean to 
* be worſe there. 

The ſtate of the other party was this. The 
Whigs had appeared zealous for the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, from the time when King William propoſed 
it, after the death of the Duke of Glouceſter. The 
Tories voted for it then, and the acts that were 
zudged neceſſary to ſecure it, ſome of them at leaſt, 
were promoted by them. Yet were they not thought 
nor did they affect as the others did, to be thought 
extremely fond of it, King William did not come 
into this meaſure, till he found, upon trial, that 
there was no other ſafe and practicable: and the 
Tories had an air of coming into it for no other 
reaſon. Beſides which, it is certain that there. 
was, at that time, a much greater leaven of Jacobi- 
tiſm in the Tory-lump, than at the time ſpoken of 
here. 

Now thus far the Whigs acted like a national 
Party, who thought that their religion and liberty 
could be ſecured by no other expedient, and there- 
fore adhered to this ſettlement of the crown with 
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* itingyiſhed zeal, Bur this national party tlegene- 
rated . into fackion; that is, the national inte- 
Feſt became ſoon a fecbodary and ſubſer vient motive, 
and the cauſe of the ſucceſſion was ſypported more 
for the ſake of the party or faction, than for the 


ſake of the nation; and with views that went more 
directly to the eſtabliſhmenr of their own admini- 


ſtration, than to a ſolid ſetttlement of the preſent 
royal family. This appeared, evidently enough, to 
thoſe whom noiſe and ſhew could not impoſe upon, 
in the latter end of the Queen's reign, and plain 
beyond diſpute to all mankind, after her deceaſe. 


The art of the Whigs was to blend, as undiſtin- 


- guifhably as they could, all their party-interefts with 
thoſe of the ſucceſſion: and they made juſt the ſame 
ſactious uſe of the ſuppoſed danger of it, as the 


Tories had endeavoured to make ſome time before 
of the ſuppoſed danger of the church. As no man 


is reputed a friend to Chriſtianity, beyond the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, who does not acknowledge the 
-papal ſypremacy, ſo here no man was to be reputed 
a friend to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, who was not 
ready to acknowledge their ſupremacy. The inte- 
reſt of the preſent royal family was to ſucceed with- 
out oppoſition and riſque, and to come to the throne 
in a calm, It was the intereſt of a faction that 


they ſhould come to it in a ſtorm. Accordingly 


the Whigs were very near putting in execution 
ſome of the wildeſt projects of inſurrections and 
rebellion, under pretence of ſecuring what there 
was not ſufficient diſpoſition, not any prepa- 


ration at all made to obſtruct. Happily for the 


public theſe deſigns proved abortive. They were 
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too well known to have ſucceeded, but they might 


have had, and they would have had, moſt fatal 
conſequences. The ſtorm, that was not raiſed to 
diſturb and endanger the late king's acceſſion, was 
only deferred. To a party, who meant nothing 
leſs than engroſſing the whole power of the govern- 
ment, and the whole wealth of the- nation under 
the ſucceſſor,, a ſtorm in which every other man 
ſhould be driven from him, was too neceſſary not 
to be conjured up at any rate; and it was fo im- 
mediately after the late king's acceſſion. He came 


to the throne eaſily and quietly, and took poſſeſſion 


of the kingdom with as little trouble as he could 


have expected, if he had been not only the queen's 
ſucceſſor, but her ſon. The whole nation ſubmit- 


ted cheerfully to his government, and the queen's 


| ſervants diſcharged the duty of their offices, whilſt 


he continued them in their offices, in ſuch a 
manner as to merit his approbation. This was 
Kgnified to ſome of them, to the ſecretaries in par- 
ticular, in the ſtrongeſt terms, and according to his 
majeſty's expreſs order, before the whole council 
of ſtate. He might I think, I thought then that 
he ought, and every man except the Ear] of 
O d, who believed, or had a miad to make 
others believe, that his influence would be great in 
the new reign, expected that he would. have given 
his principal confidence, and the principal power of - 
the adminiſtration to the Whigs: but it was ſcarce 
poſſible to expect, that he would immediately let 
looſe the whole fury of party, ſuffer the queen's 
ſervants, who had ſurely been guilty of no crime 
againſt him nor the ſtate, to be fo bitterly perſecu- 
ted; and proſcribe in effect every man in the coun- 
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thy who did not bear the name of Whigs. Privces 

have often forgot, on their aecefſion to a throne, 
even perſonal injuries received in pafty quarrels: and 
the ſaying of Lewis the twelfth of France, in an- 
ſwer to thoſe who would have perſuaded him to ſhew-- 
ſeverity to La Tremonille, is very deſervedly famous, 
* God forbid, faid he, that Lewis the twelfth - 
* ſh6uld revenge the quarrels of the Duke of Or- 
« leans,” Other princes, who have fought their 
way to the throhe, have not only exerciſed clemen- 
cy, but ſhewn favour to thofe who have ſtood in 
arms againſt them: and here again I might quote 


the example of another king of France, that of 
Henry the fourth. But to take an example in our 


own country, look back to the reſtoration, conſider - 
all that paſſed from the year 164 1 to the year 1660, 
and then compare the meaſures that King Charles 
the ſecond was adviſed 1 the eftabliſh- 
ment of his government in the circumſtances of that 
time, with thoſe which the late king was adviſed, 


and prevailed on, againſt his opinion, inclination, 


and firſt reſolution, to purſue,” in the circumſtances 
1 have juſt mentioned. I leave the concluſion to 
the candour and good ſenſe of every impartial 
reader. | 
To theſe teſtes! of unexpected violence alone, 
it t moll be aſcribed, that the Pretender had any 
party for him, of ſtrength ſufficient to appear and 
at. Theſe meaſures” alone produced the troubles - 
that followed, and dyed the royal ermines of a prince, 
no way ſangumary, in blood. I am far from ex- 
cuſing one party, for ſuffering another to drive them 
Into rebellion, I wiſh I could forget it myſelf. But 
Vor. 1 Ee there 
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there are two obſervations on that event, which I 
cannot refuſe myſelf to make. One is, that the 
very manner in which this rebellion was begun, ſhews 
abundantly that it was a ſtart of paſſion, a ſudden 
phrenzy of men tranſported by their reſentment, and 
nothing leſs than the execution of a deſign long pre- 


. meditated and. prepared. The other is, that few 


examples are to be found in hiſtory, perhaps none, 
of what happened on this occaſion, - when the ſame 
men, in the ſame country, and in the compaſs of- 
the ſame year, were ready to riſe in arms againſt one 
prince without any national cauſe; and then pro- 
voked by the violence of their councils, the oppo- 
lite faction to riſe in actual rebellion againſt - the 
ſucceſſor, 
Theſe are ſome of the effelts of maintaining di- 
viſions in a nation, and of governing by faction. 
I might deſcend into a detail of many fatal conſe- 
quences that have followed, from the firſt falſe ſtep 
which was taken, when the preſent ſettlement was 
ſo avowedly made on the narrow bottom of party. 
But I conſider that this. diſcourſe is growing into 
length ;, that I have had, and ſhall have, occaſion 
to mention ſome of theſe conſequences elſewhere ; 
and that your own refletions on what has been ſaid, -- 
will more than ſupply what 1 omit to ſay in this 
place. Let me therefore conclude by repeating, 
That diviſion has cauſed all the miſchief we lament, 
that union can alone retrieve it, and that a great 
advance towards this union was the coalition of par- 
ues, ſo happily begun, ſo fucceſsfully carried on, 
and ** late ſo nnn neglected, to ſay no 
Vorſe 
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worſe. But let me add, that this union can never 
de compleat, till it become an union of the head 
with the members, as well as of the members with 
one another: and that ſuch an union can never be 
expected till patriotiſm fills the throne, and faction be 
baniſhed from the adminiſtration. | 
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